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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


In submitting the present work to the public, it is thought desirable 
to state that it contains an exposition of the principles followed in 
these Nurseries, where the Rose has been extensively and success-' 
fully cultivated, under the author’s superintendence, for many years. 
A chief inducement to its publication was, the writer's desire to 
improve the condition of a favourite flower. It had long appeared 
to him that a work entering into the detail of Rose-culture, eluci- 
dating the various practices by means of Wood-engravings, and 
furnishing Coloured Plates of some of the choicest kinds was a 
desideratum ; and that the non-existence of such a work proved a 
formidable barrier to the agreeable and satisfactory prosecution of 
this branch of Floriculture. 

Holding these views, it was his wish to publish, in a form and at 
a price, which would place the work within reach of the humblest 
cultivator; but the great expense attending the production of 
Coloured Plates in a highly-finished style, and the knowledge that 
the circulation of a class-work must necessarily be limited, pointed 
out the impracticability of pursuing such a course, and the idea 
was ultimately, though with reluctance, abandoned. 

The publication did not, however, appear unadvisable because it 
could not be made more generally accessible. On the contrary, it 
was evident, from conversation with numerous Amateurs and pro- 
fessional Florists, who from time to time visited the Nurseries, that 
it was greatly required. It was argued that there were more lovers 
of flowers seeking amusement in the culture of the Rose at the pre- 
sent time than at any previous period; that the most difficult 
and important branches of cultivation were nowhere fully and 
clearly treated of ; and that although other favourites had figured 
liberally in the Floricultural Periodicals of the day, this had re- 
mained almost unnoticed, no series of Coloured Drawings having 
appeared later than 1820, since which period the Rose had under- 
gone a thorough change. Into the causes of this it is necdless to 
inquire. Suffice it to say, that the neglect could not have 
originated in an indifference to the merits, or a supposed unpopu- 
larity of the flower. We can scarcely enter any garden, however 
humble, which does not contain a Rose-tree; and many of the 
noted establishments in England have, like in Rome of old, places 
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set apart expressly for their cultivation. And it is not a slavish 
obedience to fashion that has led to this. Although cherished alike 
by peer and peasant, the popularity of the Rose rests on a surer 
foundation—its intrinsic merit. What other genus of plants 
embraces so great a variety of character, or gives forth such a 
number of delicious blossoms for so long a period? Moreover, it 
is\ easy of culture ; suited to a great variety of soils; lives and 
blooms even when neglected; yet yields an abundant return for 
whatever labour may be bestowed upon it. 

The Rose GaRDEN is arranged in two Divisions. The First in- 
cludes Chapters on The History of the Rose, the Formation of the 
Rosarium, and the various practices of Cultivation. The Chapters 
on Hybridizing and raising Seedlings are, it is believed, altogether 
new, and likely to prove interesting and useful at this particular 
era in Rose-culture. The Second Division embraces a natural 
arrangement of all the approved Roses known, with full descrip- 
tions of their colours, sizes, forms, degrees of fulness, habit, rates 
of growth, and purposes for which best suited. The descriptions 
are chiefly the result of close personal observation, having been 
taken from living specimens at a great cost of time and labour ; 
which will be granted readily, when it is stated that above 2000 
varieties are described. Nevertheless, it was judged desirable to 
pursue this course, in order to attain to that accuracy in the 
descriptive part of the work which should render it a safe and 
efficient guide in selecting varieties. 

The execution of the Coloured Drawings has been entrusted to 
eminent artists, whose design has been, not to fabricate a pleasing 
flower, but to produce exact representations of nature. This 
feature of the work presents the cultivator with Hoses at all seasone ; 
—alike when the blasts of autumn scatter his favourites without 
doors to the winds of heaven, and the rigours of winter surround 
them with the garb of death. 

Before concluding, the writer would acknowledge his obligations 
to numerous Correspondents for suggestions received from time to 
time during the period of publication. Such Letiers as contained 
hints on cultivation he has inserted in the Appendix as advertised ; 
and regrets that want of space should have compelled him to 
curtail some interesting communications. The article on the 
‘“‘ Botany of the Rose,” contained in the Appendix will, he thinks, 
prove particularly interesting, and should be read by all who feel 
inclined to enter upon the pleasing task of raising seedlings. 


PAUL's NURSERIES, WALTHAM Ckoss, N. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


A SEconp Edition of the “Rose Garpen” being called for, the 
Author is enabled to realize his wish of publishing in a form and at 
a price which will place the work within reach of the humblest 
Cultivator. 

To accomplish this aim, it was found necessary to omit the 
coloured plates ; a point deemed of little importance, as a series of 
new plates, representations of more modern varieties, is in course of 
publication in the Author's “ Rose Annual.”* 

The present Edition of the “ Rose Garden” has been carefully 
revised, and in part re-written. There is, indeed, a great change in 
the descriptive part of the work. Many of the varieties described, 
and even recommended at the time the first Edition was published, 
are now withdrawn, because surpassed in excellence by more 
modern varieties. 

It was at first the intention to insert in the present Edition only 
such kinds as could be recommended; and this principle will be 
adhered to in the issue of the Yearly Catalogue. But in a work 
like the present, it was thought likely to prove of some service to 
lovers of the Rose, to include the many questionable varieties, 
floating about, if only to fix their position. 

The original edition of the Rose Garden has been translated into 
Danish,t and my consent was asked and granted to the publication 
of editions in German and French also; but as I have never met. 
with the work in either of the latter languages, I do not know if 
the translators’ intentions have been carried out. 


Pavi’s NURSERIES, WALTHAM Cross, 
March 1863. 


* The Rose Annual, by William Paul, F.R.H.S., 8vo., 4 Coloured Plates. 
Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. 


+ Rosengartneren &c. En Oversaltelse af Pauls Rosegarden afpasset. efter 
danske Forholde ved Bentzien og Skoldager, Kjohenhavn, 1855 
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DIVISION I. 


EMBRACING THE HISTORY OF THE ROSE, 


THE FORMATION OF THE ROSARIUM, 


AND A DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE VARIOUS PRACTICES ADOPTED IN THS& 


SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION OF THIS POPULAR FLOWER : 


THE SUBJECT ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROSE. 


THE Rose, which is the leading flower of the day, the acknowledged 
favourite of the two greatest nations in the world, is to be found, 
in a wild state, very generally spread over the earth’s surface. 

As if too beautiful to be excluded from the natural Flora of any 
one of the ancient divisions of the world, it graces alike various 
countries of Asia, Africa, and North America, and extends over the 
whole of Europe, where, blooming in its native wildness and sim- 
plicity, it is universally prized and admired. 

But although the geographical distribution of the various species 
makes the Rose an inhabitant of nearly the whole of the Northern 
Hemisphere, some species are far less plentiful than others, or, if 
plentiful in certain localities, have a less extended range. Here is 
one, confined to some particular and favoured spots; here another, 
not content with ranging one quarter of the globe ;—the Rosa 
Canina for instance, the one most commonly seen adorning our 
wilds and hedge-rows, is found also in Africa and Asia. 

It is a remarkable fact, that Australia has naturally no Roses; and 
none have yet been found wild very near to, or south of, the Equator. 
It is in the temperate regions of Asia, and throughout Europe 
generally, that those species abound, from which nearly the whole 
of the present garden varieties have sprung. But if we extend our 
view, we find some growing on the mountains of North America, 
whose tops are covered with eternal snow ; and others in the dreary 
wilds of Greenland, Kamschatka, and Iceland; while in Siberia 
there are several interesting species. On the other hand, if we 
turn to warmer climates, we discover that Mexico, Abyssinia, China, 
Persia, India, and Egypt have their Roses; and even on the out- 
skirts of the mighty Sahara one species is found, gladdening the 


approaches to the desert with its clusters of white flowers, though 
often 


Born to blush unseen, 
And waste their sweetness on the desert air. 
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Who were the first people to bring this flower from its natural 
habitats, to be a dweller in cultivated grounds, must ever remain a 
matter of conjecture. Doubtless it attracted the notice of the vir- 
tuoso in plants at avery early date; probably when they were 
merely valued as objects of natural history, or for their medicinal 
properties. We may follow in imagination the busy doings of the 
plant-collector in the earliest times; we may fancy him gathering, 
and fixing in one spot, the beautiful productions scattered around 
him ; and it is natural to suppose that the most beautiful, or most 
useful, would be first collected. This surely would give an early 
date to the civilization of the Queen of Flowers. And doubtless 
the Rose has a claim to our regard as well for its antiquity, as for 
its beauty, variety, and fragrance. The famous gardens of Babylon, 
which are supposed to have existed 2000 years before the Christian 
zera, would probably number it among its treasures. This, of 
course, can be but conjecture ; though the probability is increased 
when we consider that the neighbouring country, Persia, has ever 
been famous for the Roses it naturally produces. In the Sacred 
Scriptures we read of “him who was to make the wilderness be 
glad, and the desert to blossom as the Rose”: we read also of “the 
Rose of Sharon,” and “ the Rose of Jericho.” 

It has been questioned whether the flowers met with in transla- 
tions of the ancient writers are identical with those known under 
like names in the present day. Indeed, what is commonly known 
as the Rose of Jericho, is a little cruciferous plant, with white 
flowers, very different from our Roses. I do not feel disposed to 
enter into this question ; indeed it would be out of place to do so 
here: but I would remark, in passing, that the non-existence of 
the wild forms in those countries, at the present time, is not con- 
clusive evidence to me that they never flourished there; or even 
were it so, the productions of other countries might have been in- 
troduced, to administer to the comforts and enjoyments of this 

eople. 
In the Book of Wisdom (chap. ii. ver. 7, 8) the following passage 
occurs :—* Let us fill ourselves with costly wine and ointment, and 
let no flower of the spring pass by us. Let us crown ourselves with 
Rose-buds before they be withered.” Hence it is apparent that the 
practices so common with the Greeks and Romans of crowning 
themselves with flowers at their Bacchanalian feasts, and on various 
other occasions, were resorted to in these early times, and most 
probably were borrowed from the Jews. Again, in the Book of 
Kcclesiasticus (chap. xxxix. ver. 13) we find the following passage :— 
‘“Hearken unto me, ye holy children, and bud forth as a Rose 
growing by the brook of the field.” Homer, the most ancient of 
B 2 
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all the profane writers, uses the Rose figuratively, both in the Iliad 
and Odyssey ; and above 2000 years have rolled away since Sappho 
christened it the “Queen of Flowers.” Philostratus (Epistle 73), 
writing of this lyric Poet, says, “Sappho was enamoured of the 
Rose, and bestows upon it always some distinguished praise: she 
likens it to the most beautiful of maidens.’ Such was the Rose 
then, and it still maintains as distinguished a position. 

It were scarcely necessary to search the Greek authors for quota- 
tions to shew in what esteem that people held our flower. Ancient 
history, by which their customs are handed down to us, bears 
sufficient evidence of its popularity. The Rose, with other flowers, 
was used by them in times of public rejoicings, in their religious 
ceremonies, and the youth of both sexes wore them in the fétes. 
They consecrated it to Venus, Cupid, Aurora, and also to Harpo- 
crates, the God of Silence. If it was dedicated to Venus as an 
emblem of beauty, and to Cupid as an emblem of love, we may con- 
jecture wherefore it was also dedicated to the goddess of the morn- 
ing: it was the symbol of youth. But, beyond this, the Greeks 
doubtless were alive to the fact, that the Rose is most beautiful at 
sunrise: then, newly expanded by the breath of morn, there is visible 
all that freshness, in which consists so much of its peculiar beauty, 
and which soon vanishes before the radiance of a summer’s sun. From 
its being consecrated to Harpocrates, the God of Silence, probably 
arose that custom practised in the north of Europe, but now almost 
fallen into desuetude, of suspending a Rose from the ceiling at con- 
vivial or other meetings, to signify that what transpired was of a 
confidential nature. ‘The White Rose has long been considered as 
sacred to silence: over whatever company it was suspended, no secrets 
were ever revealed, for it hung only above the festal board of sworn 
friendship. No matter how deep they might drink, or how long the 
wine-cup might circulate round the table, so long as the White Rose 
hung over their heads every secret was considered inviolable ;—no 
matter how trivial, or how important the trust, beneath that flower 
it was never betrayed ; for around it was written the sentence— 


He who doth secrets reveal 
Beneath my roof shall never live. 


“hat faith, and what confidence must there have been between 
nd man in the olden time, when only the presence of a flower 
‘ded to prevent the maligning whisper—to freeze up slander’s 
lime—and destroy that venom, which, when once circulated, 
fatal to human happiness !”—The Poetical Language of 

7 Thomas Miller. Bogue. London. 
aving named the Rose the “Queen of Flowers,” other 
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of the Greek writers would naturally consider it a subject worthy 
of their attention. This was eminently the case. Theocritus, on 
account of its transitoriness, compares it to the course of human 
life. The gay Anacreon alludes to it in several of his Odes, calling 
it “the most beautiful of flowers,” ‘the delight of the gods,” “the 
favourite of the muses”; and says its leaves are full of charms. 
He speaks of it still more definitively as useful in diseases. The 
Rose is made the particular subject of his Fifty-third Ode, wherein 
the poet considers it sacred, and accounts for its origin in a mar 
vellous manner. 


While Spring with lavish flow’rets glows, 
From the gay wreath I'll pluck the Rose, 
The queen of fragrance will display. — 
Oh! pour, my friend, th’ accordant lay. 
Dear to earth, thy smiling bloom ! 

Dear to heav’n thy rich perfume ! 

Sacred to the sportive hour, 

When the loves, from flower to flower, 
Blithely trip ; the Graces fair 

Bind thy treasures to their hair ; 

By the Paphian queen caress’d, 

Seated on her snowy breast. 


Nymphs, who haunt th’ embow’ring shades, 
Poesy’s enchanting maids, 

Woo thee, Rose ; thy charms inspire 

All the raptures of the lyre. 

Cull we straight th’ inviting Rose ; 
Shielded by the thorn it grows. 

Cull the Rose : what boots the sinart ? 
Boundless sweets regale the heart. 


Pluck it not: the flow’ry gem 
Unwilling quits its parent stem. 
Round the feast of fragrance rove ; 
But gently touch the Rose of love. 
Mid the sons of Comus spread 
Blooms the Rose’s living red ; 
Chaplet for the thirsty soul, 

Well it crowns the purple bowl. 


Hark, the bard ! his numbers pour 

Incense to the sacred flower. 

The rosy-fingered beam of light 

Undraws the curtain of the night. 

Health’s blushing Rose the virgin streaks, 
And paints the down of Venus’ cheeks. 
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Lovely Rose! thy genial power 
Sweetly soothes the sickly hour; 
O’er the grave thy fragrance shed ; 
We sink in quiet to the dead. 
When the envious hand of Time 
Nips the honours of thy prime, 
Fresh in youth thy odours bear 
Richness to the ambient air. 


Say from whence the Rose divine 
Bids th’ unrivalled lustre shine? 
From the liquid caves of night, 
When Cytherea waked to light— 
Waked from her Neptunian birth, 

To fill with love the circling earth : 
From the forehead of her sire, © 
When Pallas sprang with martial fire, 
Nature gave the Queen of Flowers, 
Coeval sister of the Powers. 


When th’ immortals’ frolic souls 

Glow’d with Nectar’s copious bowls, 

By chance, upon a blooming thorn, 

Such as the heavenly seats adorn, 

Prolific fell the ethereal dew ;— 

Consecrated Roses grew. 

The topers hail’d the plant divine ; 

And gave it ‘‘ To the god of wine !” | 
[ANAcCREON, Ode 53. Translated by GREEN. 


It appears that the Greeks also cultivated this flower with 
the view of extracting the perfume from its petals. And Theo- 
phrastus, who lived about 300 years before the Christian era, tells 
us it was common to set fire to the Rose-trees in Greece ; and that 
unless this practice was resorted to, they would not produce any 
flowers. Is the writer in-earnest? If so, this does not say much 
for the knowledge they possessed of the art of culture in those days. 
But although flowers were so much used on special occasions, it is 
generally admitted that gardening, considered as an art, was 
neglected by the Greeks. 

If the Greeks considered the Rose worthy of adoration, the 
Romans were by no means less lavish in the praises they bestowed 
on it. They regarded it with that veneration and enthusiasm 
which the high encomiums passed on it by a people they so much 
admired might be supposed to give rise to. It has been said by 
some writers that the Romans acquired their taste for these flowers 
from the Egyptians, who, during the early ages of the Republic, 
sent quantities of them to Rome every year. But it appears to me 
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more probable that the taste was acquired from the Greeks, although 
the Egyptians might have administered to, and further developed 
it. Virgil, the “ prince of Latin poets,’ makes frequent mention 
of the Rose in his writings. In the opening of the Fifth Pastoral 
he contrasts the pale sallow to the blushing Rose : 


Puniceis humilis quantum saluinca rosetis ; 
Judicio nostro tantum tibi cedit Ainyntas. 
[&£cloga 5. ver. 17, 18. 


In the Georgics he speaks of “‘ Peestum Roses with their double 
spring” : 
Forsitan et, pingues hortos que cura colendi 
Ornaret, canerem, biferique rosaria Peesti. 
(Georg. lib. iv. ver. 118, 119. 


In reference to the latter quotation, Botanists who have visited 
Pestum have not been able to meet with Roses flowering in 
autumn ; and some people have pronounced them creations of the 
poet’s fancy. Be this as it may, it might be accounted for, I think, 
by presuming the adoption of a particular mode of culture. The 
culture of Roses was a trade at Pestum; and might not the culti- 
vators have forced the plants, to induce them to flower early in the 
spring? After this, they might rest them for a period; and then, 
by pruning and watering, backed by the influences of their climate, 
induce a new growth, and consequently a second development of 
flowers. I can quite conceive of the practicability of this, although 
no one who cared for the ultimate weal of his plants might be dis- 
posed to practise it. Or, again, is it not probable that some of the 
Roses raised from seed were of this nature, though lost during the 
barbarous ages which succeeded the downfall of Rome ? 

Cicero, Ovid, and Martial, speak of Roses ; and Pliny, who wrote 
on Gardening towards the close of the first century, devotes some 
considerable space to them. He mentions those of Carthage, and 
others of Miletus (supposed to be R. Gatuica). He tells us they 
used to obtain Roses before the natural season, by watering the 
plants with warm water so soon as the buds were visible. Whether 
such was the plan pursued by the Roman gardeners we are at 
perfect liberty to doubt, although it is certain they had, under the 
reign of Domitian, abundance of Roses in winter. Martial, the 
famous epigrammatic poet, ridicules the Egyptians for sending them 
Roses when they had already plenty, and asks them to send corn 
instead. Dr. Deslongchamps relates, on the authority of Seneca, 
that the Roman gardeners had at this time found out the means of 
constructing hot-houses, which they heated with tubes filled witb 
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hot water, and thus induced Roses and Lilies to flower in December. 
(La Rose, &c., par Dr. Deslongchamps.) 

On the authority of Horace, it appears that Roses were grown in 
beds ; and Columella mentions a place being reserved expressly for 
the production of late Roses. 

With regard to the culture of this flower in those times, M. 
Boitard says, “ The cultivation of flowers, and particularly of Roses, 
was carried on upon a grand scale, both at Peestum and in the 
environs of Rome. The sale of the flowers was ordinarily in the 
hands of the prettiest girls of the place; and the Latin Poets have 
immortalized the names of several of these charming flower-girls, 
and have even deified some of them. The divinity of Flora, the 
goddess of flowers, has no other origin.” (Manuel Complet de 
C Amateur des Roses, &c., par M. Boitard. Paris, 1836.) 

If there is any one period in the world’s history, when flowers 
engrossed too much the attention of a nation, it was under the 
reigns of Augustus and subsequent Emperors of Rome. The love 
of flowers was then carried to excess ; and the Rose seemed to bear 
away the palm from all. It was customary for the wealthy inha- 
bitants to take their meals resting on Rose-leaves,—a practice 
which Cicero loudly condemns. Roses were scattered upon the 
beds and floors of the chambers of their guests. At their festivals 
they put the flowers in their cups of wine. In times of public 
rejoicing the streets were strewed with flowers, and the statues of 
their deities were adorned with crowns and garlands of Roses. 
Cleopatra, in a feast given to Marc Antony, is said to have ex- 
pended a talent in their purchase ; and the room of entertainment 
was strewed with them to a considerable depth. Suetonius, the 
Latin historian, relates of the Emperor Nero that he spent four 
millions of sesterces, amounting to more than 30,000/., in procuring 
Roses for one feast. Alas, that these gems of earth should have 
been so perverted from their just use! Here, instead of opening 
up a source of pure and intellectual enjoyment, we see them debased, 
and administering to the lust of a luxurious people. 

It was customary with both Greeks and Romans to bring in 
flowers, Roses especially, at their Bacchanalian feasts, placing them 
on the tables, and ornamenting their persons with them, believing 
they preserved them from the intoxicating influences of wine.* 

We have heard Anacreon’s tale of the origin of this flower; and 
writers subsequent to him, struck probably by the beauty of his 


* It is said that the Esquimaux and the Georgians, in the present day, 
decorate their hair with the flowers of the wild kinds which adorn their 
respective countries. 
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composition, or willing to keep up so agreeable a delusion, have also 
attributed to it a supernatural origin. They do not, however, agree 
as to the source from whence it sprung. Bion, in the Epitaph of 
Adonis, tells us it arose from the blood of this lovely youth, who 
was destroyed by a wild boar. Others of the ancient poets say it 
was changed from white to red by being stained with the blood of 
Venus, whose feet were lacerated by its thorns in her endeavours 
to save Adonis. Spencer makes a beautiful allusion to this latter 
fancy in the Daphnaida : 


White as the native Rose before the change 
Which Venus’ blood did in her leaves impress. 


But of the English Poets hereafter. 

From the fall of the Roman empire there exists a chasm in the 
history of gardening which cannot be filled up. The world, sunk 
in a state of barbarism, had neither inclination for, nor opportunity 
of, enjoying pursuits of this kind; and Roses share in the general 
oblivion. As, however, mankind emerged from this state—as wars 
became less frequent, and men felt the blessings of peace—they 
found time to attend to the comforts and enjoyments of life. 
Charlemagne, who flourished in the beginning of the ninth century, 
enumerates the Rose, among other flowers, and shews his fondness 
of it by desiring it to be grown in his garden. 

The Rose was the favourite flower with the Moors of Spain, and 
they paid considerable attention to its cultivation. They sowed 
the seeds ; and it has been said they had blue Roses, which were 
obtained by watering the plants with indigo-water. That they had 
such cannot for a moment be supposed ; and the means by which 
it has been said they obtained them are still more questionable. 
Nevertheless, a French writer (Marquis D’Orbessan, saz sur les 
Roses) states that he saw them. I have heard persons, unacquainted 
with Floriculture, maintain that they have seen pure yellow Moss 
Roses ! a deception probably practised on them by some charlatan, 
or witty friend. Is it impossible that the same thing might happen 
with the Marquis D’Orbessan ? 

Pierre de Crescent, an Italian, who wrote early in the fourteenth 
century, mentions the Rose. It has also, for some ages, been a 
custom of the Roman-Catholic Church for the Pope to consecrate 
a golden Rose, and send it to the monarch of some State, as a 
token of his particular esteem. Two of our kings received this 
mark of distinction—Henry the VIth and Henry the VIIIth. 
“They made,” says M. Boitard, “the delicate and ephemeral Rose 
emblematic of the frailty of the body, and the short duration of 


CHAPTER IT. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROSE. 


THE Rose, which is the leading flower of the day, the acknowledged 
favourite of the two greatest nations in the world, is to be found, 
in a wild state, very generally spread over the earth’s surface. 

As if too beautiful to be excluded from the natural Flora of any 
one of the ancient divisions of the world, it graces alike various 
countries of Asia, Africa, and North America, and extends over the 
whole of Europe, where, blooming in its native wildness and sim- 
plicity, it is universally prized and admired. 

But although the geographical distribution of the various species 
makes the Rose an inhabitant of nearly the whole of the Northern 
Hemisphere, some species are far less plentiful than others, or, if 
plentiful in certain localities, have a less extended range. Here is 
one, confined to some particular and favoured spots ; here another, 
not content with ranging one quarter of the globe ;—the Rosa 
Canina for instance, the one most commonly seen adorning our 
wilds and hedge-rows, is found also in Africa and Asia. 

It is a remarkable fact, that Australia has naturally no Roses ; and 
none have yet been found wild very near to, or south of, the Equator. 
It is in the temperate regions of Asia, and throughout Europe 
generally, that those species abound, from which nearly the whole 
of the present garden varieties have sprung. But if we extend our 
view, we find some growing on the mountains of North America, 
whose tops are covered with eternal snow ; and others in the dreary 
wilds of Greenland, Kamschatka, and Iceland; while in Siberia 
there are several interesting species. On the other hand, if we 
turn to warmer climates, we discover that Mexico, Abyssinia, China, 
Persia, India, and Egypt have their Roses; and even on the out- 
skirts of the mighty Sahara one species is found, gladdening the 

approaches to the desert with its clusters of white flowers, though 
often 


Born to blush unseen, 
And waste their sweetness on the desert air. 


—S— —_——ae a 
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of the Greek writers would naturally consider it a subject worthy 
of their attention. This was eminently the case. Theocritus, on 
account of its transitoriness, compares it to the course of human 

— dife. The gay Anacreon alludes to it in several of his Odes, calling 

it “the most beautiful of flowers,” ‘the delight of the gods,” “the 
favourite of the muses”; and says its leaves are full of charms. 
He speaks of it still more definitively as useful in diseases. The 
Rose is made the particular subject of his Fifty-third Ode, wherein 
the poet considers it sacred, and accounts for its origin ina mar 
vellous manner. 


While Spring with lavish flow’rets glows, 
From the gay wreath I'll pluck the Rose, 
The queen of fragrance will display. — 
Oh! pour, my friend, th’ accordant lay. 
Dear to earth, thy smiling bloom ! 

Dear to heav’n thy rich perfume ! 

Sacred to the sportive hour, 

When the loves, from flower to flower, 
Blithely trip ; the Graces fair 

Bind thy treasures to their hair ; 

By the Paphian queen caress’d, 

Seated on her snowy breast. 


Nymphs, who haunt th’ embow’ring shades, 
Poesy’s enchanting maids, 

Woo thee, Rose ; thy charms inspire 

All the raptures of the lyre. 

Cull we straight th’ inviting Rose ; 
Shielded by the thorn it grows. 

Cull the Rose : what boots the smart ? 
Boundless sweets regale the heart. 


Pluck it not: the flow’ry gem 
Unwilling quits its parent stem. 
Round the feast of fragrance rove ; 
But gently touch the Rose of love. 
Mid the sons of Comus spread 
Blooms the Rose’s living red ; 
Chaplet for the thirsty soul, 

Well it crowns the purple bowl. 


Hark, the bard ! his numbers pour 

Incense to the sacred flower. 

The rosy-fingered beam of light 

Undraws the curtain of the night. 

Health’s blushing Rose the virgin streaks, 
And paints the down of Venus’ cheeks. : 
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Lovely Rose! thy genial power 
Sweetly soothes the sickly hour ; 
O’er the grave thy fragrance shed ; 
We sink in quiet to the dead. 
When the envious hand of Time 
Nips the honours of thy prime, 
Fresh in youth thy odours bear 
Richness to the ambient air. 


Say from whence the Rose divine 
Bids th’ unrivalled lustre shine? 
From the liquid caves of night, 
When Cytherea waked to light— 
Waked from her Neptunian birth, 

To fill with love the circling earth : 
From the forehead of her sire, © 
When Pallas sprang with martial fire, 
Nature gave the Queen of Flowers, 
Coeval sister of the Powers. 


When th’ immortals’ frolic souls 
Glow’d with Nectar’s copious bowls, 
By chance, upon a blooming thorn, 
Such as the heavenly seats adorn, 
Prolific fell the ethereal dew ;— 
Consecrated Roses grew. 
The topers hail’d the plant divine ; 
And gave it ‘‘ To the god of wine !” 
[AnacREON, Ode 53. Translated by GREEN. 


It appears that the Greeks also cultivated this flower with 
the view of extracting the perfume from its petals. And Theo- 
phrastus, who lived about 300 years before the Christian era, tells 
us it was common to set fire to the Rose-trees in Greece ; and that 
unless this practice was resorted to, they would not produce any 
flowers. Is the writer in earnest? If so, this does not say much 
for the knowledge they possessed of the art of culture in those days. 
But although flowers were so much used on special occasions, it is 
generally admitted that gardening, considered as an art, was 
neglected by the Greeks. 

If the Greeks considered the Rose worthy of adoration, the 
Romans were by no means less lavish in the praises they bestowed 
on it. They regarded it with that veneration and enthusiasm 
which the high encomiums passed on it by a people they so much 
admired might be supposed to give rise to. It has been said by 
some writers that the Romans acquired their taste for these flowers 
from the Egyptians, who, during the early ages of the Republic, 
sent quantities of them to Rome xey year. But it appears to me 


\ 
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more probable that the taste was acquired from the Greeks, although 
the Egyptians might have administered to, and further developed 
it. Virgil, the “ prince of Latin poets,” makes frequent mention 
of the Rose in his writings. In the opening of the Fifth Pastoral 
he contrasts the pale sallow to the blushing Rose : 


Puniceis humilis quantum saluinca rosetis ; 
Judicio nostro tantum tibi cedit Amyntas. 
[Ecloga 5. ver. 17, 18. 


In the Georgics he speaks of ‘“ Peestum Roses with their double 
spring” : 
Forsitan et, pingues hortos que cura colendt 
Ornaret, canerem, biferique rosaria Peesti. 
(Georg. lib. iv. ver. 118, 119. 


In reference to the latter quotation, Botanists who have visited 
Pestum have not been able to meet with Roses flowering in 
autumn ; and some people have pronounced them creations of the 
poet’s fancy. Be this as it may, it might be accounted for, I think, 
by presuming the adoption of a particular mode of culture. The 
culture of Roses was a trade at Pestum; and might not the culti- 
vators have forced the plants, to induce them to flower early in the 
spring? After this, they might rest them for a period ; and then, 
by pruning and watering, backed by the influences of their climate, 
induce a new growth, and consequently a second development of 
flowers. I can quite conceive of the practicability of this, although 
no one who cared for the ultimate weal of his plants might be dis- 
posed to practise it. Or, again, is it not probable that some of the 
. Roses raised from seed were of this nature, though lost during the 
barbarous ages which succeeded the downfall of Rome 1 

Cicero, Ovid, and Martial, speak of Roses ; and Pliny, who wrote 
on Gardening towards the close of the first century, devotes some 
considerable space to them. He mentions those of Carthage, and 
others of Miletus (supposed to be R. Gauuica). He tells us they 
used to obtain Roses before the natural season, by watering the 
plants with warm water so soon as the buds were visible. Whether 
such was the plan pursued by the Roman gardeners we are at 
perfect liberty to doubt, although it is certain they had, under the 
reign of Domitian, abundance of Roses in winter. Martial, the 
famous epigrammatic poet, ridicules the Egyptians for sending them 
Roses when they had already plenty, and asks them to send corn 
instead. Dr. Deslongchamps relates, on the authority of Seneca, 
that the Roman gardeners had at this time found out the means of 
constructing hot-houses, which they heated with tubes filled witb 
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hot water, and thus induced Roses and Lilies to flower in December. 
(La Rose, &c., par Dr. Deslongchamps.) 

On the authority of Horace, it appears that Roses were grown in 
beds ; and Columella mentions a place being reserved expressly for 
the production of late Roses. 

With regard to the culture of this flower in those times, M. 
Boitard says, “ The cultivation of flowers, and particularly of Roses, 
was carried on upon a grand scale, both at Pestum and in the 
environs of Rome. The sale of the flowers was ordinarily in the 
hands of the prettiest girls of the place ; and the Latin Poets have 
immortalized the names of several of these charming flower-girls, 
and have even deified some of them. The divinity of Flora, the 
goddess of flowers, has no other origin.” (Manuel Complet de 
C Amateur des Roses, &c., par M. Boitard. Paris, 1836.) 

If there is any one period in the world’s history, when flowers 
engrossed too much the attention of a nation, it was under the 
reigns of Augustus and subsequent Emperors of Rome. The love 
of flowers was then carried to excess ; and the Rose seemed to bear 
away the palm from all. It was customary for the wealthy inha- 
bitants to take their meals resting on Rose-leaves,—a practice 
which Cicero loudly condemns. Roses were scattered upon the 
beds and floors of the chambers of their guests. At their festivals 
they put the flowers in their cups of wine. In times of public 
rejoicing the streets were strewed with flowers, and the statues of 
their deities were adorned with crowns and garlands of Roses. 
Cleopatra, in a feast given to Marc Antony, is said to have ex- 
pended a talent in their purchase ; and the room of entertainment 
was strewed with them to a considerable depth. Suetonius, the 
Latin historian, relates of the Emperor Nero that he spent four. 
millions of sesterces, amounting to more than 30,0002, in procuring 
Roses for one feast. Alas, that these gems of earth should have 
been so perverted from their just use! Here, instead of opening 
up a source of pure and intellectual enjoyment, we see them debased, 
and administering to the lust of a luxurious people. 

It was customary with both Greeks and Romans to bring in 

-ers, Roses especially, at their Bacchanalian feasts, placing them 

he tables, and ornamenting their persons with them, believing 
. preserved them from the intoxicating influences of wine.* 

We have heard Anacreon’s tale of the origin of this flower; and 

riters subsequent to him, struck probably by the beauty of his | 


is said that the Esquimaux and the Georgians, in the present day, 
their hair with the flowers of the wild kinds which adorn their 
countries, 
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composition, or willing to keep up so agreeable a delusion, have also 
attributed to it a supernatural origin. They do not, however, agree 
as to the source from whence it sprung. Bion, in the Epitaph of 
Adonis, tells us it arose from the blood of this lovely youth, who 
was destroyed by a wild boar. Others of the ancient poets say it 
was changed from white to red by being stained with the blood of 
Venus, whose feet were lacerated by its thorns in her endeavours 
to save Adonis. Spencer makes a beautiful allusion to this latter 
fancy in the Daphnaida : 


White as the native Rose before the change 
Which Venus’ blood did in her leaves impress. 


But of the English Poets hereafter. 

From the fall of the Roman empire there exists a chasm in the 
history of gardening which cannot be filled up. The world, sunk 
in a state of barbarism, had neither inclination for, nor opportunity 
of, enjoying pursuits of this kind ; and Roses share in the general 
oblivion. As, however, mankind emerged from this state—as wars 
became less frequent, and men felt the blessings of peace—they 
found time to attend to the comforts and enjoyments of life. 
Charlemagne, who flourished in the beginning of the ninth century, 
enumerates the Rose, among other flowers, and shews his fondness 
of it by desiring it to be grown in his garden. 

The Rose was the favourite flower with the Moors of Spain, and 
they paid considerable attention to its cultivation. They sowed 
the seeds ; and it has been said they had blue Roses, which were 
obtained by watering the plants with indigo-water. That they had 
such cannot for a moment be supposed ; and the means by which 
it has been said they obtained them are still more questionable. 
Nevertheless, a French writer (Marquis D’Orbessan, Asa sur les 
Roses) states that he saw them. I have heard persons, unacquainted 
with Floriculture, maintain that they have seen pure yellow Moss 
Roses ! a deception probably practised on them by some charlatan, 
or witty friend. Is it impossible that the same thing might happen 
with the Marquis D’Orbessan ? 

Pierre de Crescent, an Italian, who wrote early in the fourteent' 
century, mentions the Rose. It has also, for some ages, |: 
custom of the Roman-Catholic Church for the Pope to cons 
a golden Rose, and send it to the monarch of some Stat 
token of his particular esteem. Two of our kings receive: 
mark of distinction—Henry the VIth and Henry the V1. 
“They made,” says M. Boitard, “the delicate and ephemeral ' 
emblematic of the frailty of the body, and the short dur 


CHAPTER I. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROSE. 


THE Rose, which is the leading flower of the day, the acknowledged 
favourite of the two greatest nations in the world, is to be found, 
in a wild state, very generally spread over the earth’s surface. 

As if too beautiful to be excluded from the natural Flora of any 
one of the ancient divisions of the world, it graces alike various 
countries of Asia, Africa, and North America, and extends over the 
whole of Europe, where, blooming in its native wildness and sim- 
plicity, it is universally prized and admired. 

But although the geographical distribution of the various species 
makes the Rose an inhabitant of nearly the whole of the Northern 
Hemisphere, some species are far less plentiful than others, or, if 
plentiful in certain localities, have a less extended range. Here is 
one, confined to some particular and favoured spots ; here another, 
not content with ranging one quarter of the globe ;—the Rosa 


Canina for instance, the one most commonly seen adorning our ' 


wilds and hedge-rows, is found also in Africa and Asia. 

It is a remarkable fact, that Australia has naturally no Roses; and 
none have yet been found wild very near to, or south of, the Equator. 
It is in the temperate regions of Asia, and throughout Europe 


—— 


generally, that those species abound, from which nearly the whole — 


of the present garden varieties have sprung. But if we extend our 
view, we find some growing on the mountains of North America, 
whose tops are covered with eternal snow ; and others in the dreary 
wilds of Greenland, Kamschatka, and Iceland; while in Siberia 
there are several interesting species. On the other hand, if we 
turn to warmer climates, we discover that Mexico, Abyssinia, China, 
Persia, India, and Egypt have their Roses; and even on the out- 
skirts of the mighty Sahara one species is found, gladdening the 


approaches to the desert with its clusters of white flowers, though 
often 


Born to blush unseen, 
And waste their sweetness on the desert air. 
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f the Greek writers would naturally consider it a subject worthy 
bf their attention. This was eminently the case. Theocritus, on 
pecount of its transitoriness, compares it to the course of human 
life. The gay Anacreon alludes to it in several of his Odes, calling 
it “the most beautiful of flowers,” “the delight of the gods,” ‘the 
favourite of the muses”; and says its leaves are full of charms. 
He speaks of it still more definitively as useful in diseases. The 
Rose is made the particular subject of his Fifty-third Ode, wherein 
the poet considers it sacred, and accounts for its origin in a mar 
vellous manner. 


While Spring with lavish flow’rets glows, 
From the gay wreath I'll pluck the Rose, 
The queen of fragrance will display. — 
Oh! pour, my friend, th’ accordant lay. 
Dear to earth, thy smiling bloom ! 

Dear to heav’n thy rich perfume ! 

Sacred to the sportive hour, 

‘When the loves, from flower to flower, 
Blithely trip ; the Graces fair 

Bind thy treasures to their hair ; 

By the Paphian queen caress’d, 

Seated on her snowy breast. 


Nymphs, who haunt th’ embow’ring shades, 
Poesy’s enchanting maids, 

Woo thee, Rose ; thy charms inspire 

All the raptures of the lyre. 

Cull we straight th’ inviting Rose ; 
Shielded by the thorn it grows. 

Cull the Rose : what boots the smart ? 
Boundless sweets regale the heart. 


Pluck it not : the flow’ry gem 
Unwilling quits its parent stem. 
Round the feast of fragrance rove ; 
But gently touch the Rose of love. 
Mid the sons of Comus spread 
Blooms the Rose’s living red ; 
Chaplet for the thirsty soul, 

Well it crowns the purple bowl. 


Hark, the bard ! his numbers pour 

Incense to the sacred flower. 
The rosy-fingered beam of light 7 
Undraws the curtain of the night. 

Health’s blushing Rose the virgin streaks, / 
And paints the down of Venus’ cheeks. 


/ 
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Lovely Rose! thy genial power 
Sweetly soothes the sickly hour; 
O’er the grave thy fragrance shed ; 
We sink in quiet to the dead. 
When the envious hand of Time 
Nips the honours of thy prime, 
Fresh in youth thy odours bear 
Richness to the ambient air. 


Say from whence the Rose divine 
Bids th’ unrivalled lustre shine? 
From the liquid caves of night, 
When Cytherea waked to light— 
Waked from her Neptunian birth, 

To fill with love the circling earth : 
From the forehead of her sire, © 
When Pallas sprang with martial fire, 
Nature gave the Queen of Flowers, 
Coeval sister of the Powers. 


When th’ immortals’ frolic souls 
Glow’d with Nectar’s copious bowls, 
By chance, upon a blooming thorn, 
Such as the heavenly seats adorn, 
Prolific fell the ethereal dew ;— 
Consecrated Roses grew. 
The topers hail’d the plant divine ; 
And gave it ‘‘ To the god of wine !” 
[ANACREON, Ode 53. Translated by GREEN. 


It appears that the Greeks also cultivated this flower with 
the view of extracting the perfume from its petals. And Theo- 
phrastus, who lived about 300 years before the Christian era, tells 
us it was common to set fire to the Rose-trees in Greece ; and that 
unless this practice was resorted to, they would not produce any 
flowers. Is the writer in-earnest? If so, this does not say much 
for the knowledge they possessed of the art of culture in those days. 
But although flowers were so much used on special occasions, it is 
generally admitted that gardening, considered as an art, was 
neglected by the Greeks. 

If the Greeks considered the Rose worthy of adoration, the 
Romans were by no means less lavish in the praises they bestowed 
on it. They regarded it with that veneration and enthusiasm 
which the high encomiums passed on it by a people they so much 
admired might be supposed to give rise to. It has been said by 
some writers that the Romans acquired their taste for these flowers 
from the Egyptians, who, during the early ages of the Republic, 
sent quantities of them to Rome 7 year. But it appears to me 
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more probable that the taste was acquired from the Greeks, although 
the Egyptians might have administered to, and further developed 
it. Virgil, the “ prince of Latin poets,’ makes frequent mention 
of the Rose in his writings. In the opening of the Fifth Pastoral 
he contrasts the pale sallow to the blushing Rose : 


Puniceis humilis quantum saluinca rosetis ; 
Judicio nostro tantum tibi cedit Amyntas. 
[Ecloga 5. ver. 17, 18. 


In the Georgics he speaks of “ Pestum Roses with their double 
spring” : 
Forsitan et, pingues hortos que cura colendt 
Ornaret, canerem, biferique rosaria Peesti. 
[Georg. lib. iv. ver. 118, 119. 


In reference to the latter quotation, Botanists who have visited 
Pestum have not been able to meet with Roses flowering in 
autumn ; and some people have pronounced them creations of the 
poet’s fancy. Be this as it may, it might be accounted for, I think, 
by presuming the adoption of a particular mode of culture. The 
culture of Roses was a trade at Pestum ; and might not the culti- 
vators have forced the plants, to induce them to flower early in the 
spring? After this, they might rest them for a period; and then, 
by pruning and watering, backed by the influences of their climate, 
induce a new growth, and consequently a second development of 
flowers. I can quite conceive of the practicability of this, although 
no one who cared for the ultimate weal of his plants might be dis- 
posed to practise it. Or, again, is it not prohable that some of the 
. Roses raised from seed were of this nature, though lost during the 
barbarous ages which succeeded the downfall of Rome ? 

Cicero, Ovid, and Martial, speak of Roses ; and Pliny, who wrote 
on Gardening towards the close of the first century, devotes some 
considerable space to them. He mentions those of Carthage, and 
others of Miletus (supposed to be R. Gauuica). He tells us they 
used to obtain Roses before the natural season, by watering the 
plants with warm water so soon as the buds were visible. Whether 
such was the plan pursued by the Roman gardeners we are at 
perfect liberty to doubt, although it is certain they had, under the 
reign of Domitian, abundance of Roses in winter. Martial, the 
famous epigrammatic poet, ridicules the Egyptians for sending them 
Roses when they had already plenty, and asks them to send corn 
instead. Dr. Deslongchamps relates, on the authority of Seneca, 
that the Roman gardeners had at this time found out the means of 
constructing hot-houses, which they heated with tubes filled witb 
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hot water, and thus induced Roses and Lilies to flower i in December. 
(La Rose, ‘be. ., par Dr. Deslongchamps.) 

On the authority of Horace, it appears that Roses were grown in 
beds ; and Columella mentions a place being reserved expressly for 
the production of late Roses. 

With regard to the culture of this flower in those times, M. 
Boitard says, “ The cultivation of flowers, and particularly of Roses, 
was carried on upon a grand scale, both at Pestum and in the 
environs of Rome. The sale of the flowers was ordinarily in the 
hands of the prettiest girls of the place; and the Latin Poets have 
immortalized the names of several of these charming flower-girls, 
and have even deified some of them. The divinity of Flora, the 
goddess of flowers, has no other origin.” (Manuel Complet de 
C Amateur des Roses, &c., par M. Boitard. Paris, 1836.) 

If there is any one period in the world’s history, when flowers 
engrossed too much the attention of a nation, it was under the 
reigns of Augustus and subsequent Emperors of Rome. The love 
of flowers was then carried to excess ; and the Rose seemed to bear 
away the palm from all. It was customary for the wealthy inha- 
bitants to take their meals resting on Rose-leaves—a practice 
which Cicero loudly condemns. Roses were scattered upon the 
beds and floors of the chambers of their guests. At their festivals 
they put the flowers in their cups of wine. In times of public 
rejoicing the streets were strewed with flowers, and the statues of 
their deities were adorned with crowns and garlands of Roses. 
Cleopatra, in a feast given to Marc Antony, is said to have ex- 
pended a talent in their purchase ; and the room of entertainment 
was strewed with them to aconsiderable depth. Suetonius, the 
Latin historian, relates of the Emperor Nero that he spent four 
millions of sesterces, amounting to more than 30,000/., in procuring 
Roses for one feast. Alas, that these gems of earth should have 
been so perverted from their just use! Here, instead of opening 
up asource of pure and intellectual enjoyment, we see them debased, 
and administering to the lust of a luxurious people. 

It was customary with both Greeks and Romans to bring in 
flowers, Roses especially, at their Bacchanalian feasts, placing them 
on the tables, and ornamenting their persons with them, believing 
they preserved them from the intoxicating influences of wine.* 

We have heard Anacreon’s tale of the origin of this flower; and 
writers subsequent to him, struck probably by the beauty of his 


* It is said that the Esquimaux and the Georgians, in the present day, 
decorate their hair with the flowers of the wild wae which adorn their 
respective countries. 
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composition, or willing to keep up so agreeable a delusion, have also 
attributed to it a supernatural origin. They do not, however, agree 
as to the source from whence it sprung. Bion, in the Epitaph of 
Adonis, tells us it arose from the blood of this lovely youth, who 
was destroyed by a wild boar. Others of the ancient poets say it 
was changed from white to red by being stained with the blood of 
Venus, whose feet were lacerated by its thorns in her endeavours 
to save Adonis. Spencer makes a beautiful allusion to this latter 
fancy in the Daphnaida: 


White as the native Rose before the change 
Which Venus’ blood did in her leaves impress. 


But of the English Poets hereafter. 

From the fall of the Roman empire there exists a chasm in the 
history of gardening which cannot be filled up. The world, sunk 
in a state of barbarism, had neither inclination for, nor opportunity 
of, enjoying pursuits of this kind; and Roses share in the general 
oblivion. As, however, mankind emerged from this state—as wars 
became less frequent, and men felt the blessings of peace—they 
found time to attend to the comforts and enjoyments of life. 
Charlemagne, who flourished in the beginning of the ninth century, 
enumerates the Rose, among other flowers, and shews his fondness 
of it by desiring it to be grown in his garden. 

The Rose was the favourite flower with the Moors of Spain, and 
they paid considerable attention to its cultivation. They sowed 
the seeds ; and it has been said they had blue Roses, which were 
obtained by watering the plants with indigo-water. That they had 
such cannot for a moment be supposed ; and the means by which 
it has been said they obtained them are still more questionable. 
Nevertheless, a French writer (Marquis D’Orbessan, Hsaz sur les 
Roses) states that he saw them. I have heard persons, unacquainted 
with Floriculture, maintain that they have seen pure yellow Moss 
Roses ! a deception probably practised on them by some charlatan, 
or witty friend. Is it impossible that the same thing might happen 
with the Marquis D’Orbessan ? 7 

Pierre de Crescent, an Italian, who wrote early in the fourteenth 
century, mentions the Rose. It has also, for some ages, been a 
custom of the Roman-Catholic Church for the Pope to consecrate 
a-golden Rose, and send it to the monarch of some State, as a 
token of his particular esteem. Two of our kings received this 
mark of distinction—Henry the VIth and Henry the VIIIth. 
“They made,” says M. Boitard, “the delicate and ephemeral Rose 
emblematic of the frailty of the body, and the short duration of 
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human life; while the precious and unalterable metal in which it 
was modelled alluded to the immortality of the soul.” 

It is now customary throughout Italy, as it was in ancient 
Rome, to use flowers in times of feasting, and in the ceremonies of 
religion; and the Rose is an especial favourite. 

But let us glance hastily to the land of the East—Persia. The 
Poets of that country idolize this flower, placing it, in song, in 
company with the nightingales. That it holds a high rank there 
may be gathered from the following fable:—“One day,” says 
Saadi, “I saw a tuft of grass which surrounded a Rose-tree. What! 
cried I, is this vile plant, born to be trodden under foot, come to 
dwell in company with Roses? I stooped to pluck it out, when 
it modestly said to me, Spare me, I pray thee: I am not a Rose it 
is true, yet by the perfume which I exhale you may perceive at 
least that I have dwelt with Roses.” (Manuel Complet de 0 Amateur 
des Roses, par M. Boitard. Paris, 1836.) 

In Persia, and throughout the East generally, Roses are grown 
in considerable quantities, for the manufacture of Rose-water, and 
the famed Attar of Roses, which has been sold for six times its 
weight in gold. The Musk Rose is, I believe, the variety cultivated. 
The Attar, or Otto, of Roses is manufactured chiefly at Ghazeepore, 
_ in Bengal; but it is also prepared in Persia, in all parts of India, 
Upper Egypt, and in Tunis. In the Bengal Dispensatory there 
(The Bengal Dispensatory, by W. B. O'Shaughnessy, M.D., Calcutta, 
1842) is a paper, drawn up by Dr. Jackson, on the Cultivation of 
Roses, and the Manufacture of Rose-water and Attar of Roses. 

“Around the station of Ghazeepore,” says this author, “ there 
are about 300 beegahs, or about 150 acres, of ground laid out in 
small detached fields as Rose gardens, most carefully protected on 
all sides by high mud-walls and prickly-pear fences, to keep out 
the cattle. These lands, which belong to Zemindars, are planted 
with Rose-trees, and are annually let out at so much per beegah* 
for the ground, and so much additional for the Rose-plants ;—gene- 
rally five rupees per beegah, and twenty-five rupees for the Rose- 
trees, of which there are 1000 in each beegah. The additional 
expense for cultivation would be about rupees 8.8; so that for 
rupees 38.8, you have, for the season, one beegah of 1000 Rose- 
trees. 

“Tf the season is good, this beegah of 1000 Rose-trees should 
yield one lac of Roses. Purchases of Roses are always made at 
so much per lac. The price of course varies according to the year, 
and will average from 40 to 70 rupees. | 


* A beegah is half an acre. 
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“The Rose-trees come into flower at the beginning of March, 
and continue so through April. 

“‘ In the morning early the flowers are plucked by numbers of 
men, women, and children, and are conveyed in large bags to the 
several contracting parties for distillation. The cultivators them- 
selvés very rarely manufacture. 

“There is such a variety of Rose-water manufactured, and so 
much that bears the name which is nothing more than a mixture 
of sandal-oil, that it is impossible to lay down the plan which is 
adopted. The best Rose-water, however, may be computed as 
bearing the proportion of 1000 Roses to a seer* of water: this, 
perhaps, may be considered as the best procurable. From 1000 
Roses most generally a seer and a half of Rose-water is distilled; 
and perhaps from this even the Attar has been removed. 

“ To procure the Attar, the Roses are put into the still, and the 
water passes over gradually, as in the Rose-water process. After 
the whole has come over, the Rose-water is placed in a large metal 
basin, which is covered with wetted muslin, tied over to prevent 
insects or dust getting into it: this vessel is let into the ground 
about two feet, which has been previously wetted with water, and 
it is allowed to remain quiet during the whole night. The Attar 
is always made at the beginning of the season, when the nights are 
cool: in the morning, early, the little film of Attar, which is formed 
upon the surface of the Rose-water during the night, is removed 
by means of a feather, and it is then carefully placed in a small 
phial; and day after day, as the collection is made, it is placed for 
a short period in the sun; and after a sufficient quantity has been 
procured, it is poured off clear, and of the colour of amber, into 
small phials. Pure Attar, when it has been removed only three or 
four days, has a pale greenish hue: by keeping, it soon loses this, 
and in a few weeks’ time becomes of a pale yellow. 

“From one lac of Roses it is generally calculated that 180 grains, 
or one tolah,t of Attar can be procured: more than this can be 
obtained if the Roses are full sized, and the nights cold to allow 
of the congelation. 

‘The Attar purchased in the bazaar is generally adulterated, 
mixed with sandal-oil or sweet-oil. Not even the richest native 
will give the price at which the purest Attar alone can be obtained ; 
and the purest Attar that is made is sold to Europeans. During 
the past year it has been selling from 80 to 90 rupees the tolah: 

, the year before it might have been purchased for 50 rupees. 
“ At the commencement of the Rose season, people from all 


* A seer is two pounds troy. + A tolah is seven pennyweights. 
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of the Greek writers would naturally consider it a subject worthy 
of their attention. This was eminently the case. Theocritus, on 
account of its transitoriness, compares it to the course of human 
life. The gay Anacreon alludes to it in several of his Odes, calling 
it “the most beautiful of flowers,” ‘‘the delight of the gods,” ‘the 
favourite of the muses’; and says its leaves are full of charms. 
He speaks of it still more definitively as useful in diseases. The 
Rose is made the particular subject of his Fifty-third Ode, wherein 
the poet considers it sacred, and accounts for its origin in a mar 
vellous manner. 


While Spring with lavish flow’rets glows, 
From the gay wreath I'll pluck the Rose, 
The queen of fragrance will display.— 
Oh! pour, my friend, th’ accordant lay. 
Dear to earth, thy smiling bloom ! 

Dear to heav’n thy rich perfume ! 

Sacred to the sportive hour, 

When the loves, from flower to flower, 
Blithely trip ; the Graces fair 

Bind thy treasures to their hair ; 

By the Paphian queen caress’d, 

Seated on her snowy breast. 


Nymphs, who haunt th’ embow’ring shades, 
Poesy’s enchanting maids, 

Woo thee, Rose ; thy charms inspire 

All the raptures of the lyre. 

Cull we straight th’ inviting Rose ; 
Shielded by the thorn it grows. 

Cull the Rose : what boots the smart ? 
Boundless sweets regale the heart. 


Pluck it not : the flow’ry gem 
Unwilling quits its parent stem. 
Round the feast of fragrance rove ; 
But gently touch the Rose of love. 
Mid the sons of Comus spread 
Blooms the Rose’s living red ; 
Chaplet for the thirsty soul, 

Well it crowns the purple bowl. 


Hark, the bard! his numbers pour 
Incense to the sacred flower. 

The rosy-fingered beam of light 

Undraws the curtain of the night. 
Health’s blushing Rose the virgin streaks, 
And paints the down of Venus’ cheeks. 
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Lovely Rose! thy genial power 
Sweetly soothes the sickly hour ; 
O’er the grave thy fragrance shed ; 
We sink in quiet to the dead. 
When the envious hand of Time 
Nips the honours of thy prime, 
Fresh in youth thy odours bear 
Richness to the ambient air. 


Say from whence the Rose divine 
Bids th’ unrivalled lustre shine? 
From the liquid caves of night, 
When Cytherea waked to light— 
Waked from her Neptunian birth, 

To fill with love the circling earth : 
From the forehead of her sire, © 
When Pallas sprang with martial fire, 
Nature gave the Queen of Flowers, 
Coeval sister of the Powers. 


When th’ immortals’ frolic souls 
Glow’d with Nectar’s copious bowls, 
By chance, upon a blooming thorn, 
Such as the heavenly seats adorn, 
Prolific fell the ethereal dew ;— 
Consecrated Roses grew. 
The topers hail’d the plant divine ; 
And gave it ‘‘ To the god of wine !” 
[ANACREON, Ode 53. Translated by GREEN. 


It appears that the Greeks also cultivated this flower with 
the view of extracting the perfume from its petals. And Theo- 
phrastus, who lived about 300 years before the Christian era, tells 
us it was common to set fire to the Rose-trees in Greece ; and that 
unless this practice was resorted to, they would not produce any 
flowers. Is the writer in earnest? If so, this does not say much 
for the knowledge they possessed of the art of culture in those days. 
But although flowers were so much used on special occasions, it is 
generally admitted that gardening, considered as an art, was 
neglected by the Greeks. 

If the Greeks considered the Rose worthy of adoration, the 
Romans were by no means less lavish in the praises they bestowed 
on it. They regarded it with that veneration and enthusiasm 
which the high encomiums passed on it by a people they so much 
admired might be supposed to give rise to. It has been said by 
some writers that the Romans acquired their taste for these flowers 
from the Egyptians, who, during the early ages of the Republic, 
sent quantiti2s of them to Rome every year. But it appears to me 
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more probable that the taste was acquired from the Greeks, although 
the Egyptians might have administered to, and further developed 
it. Virgil, the “ prince of Latin poets,’ makes frequent mention 
of the Rose in his writings. In the opening of the Fifth Pastoral 
he contrasts the pale sallow to the blushing Rose : 


Puniceis humilis quantum saluinca rosetis ; 
Judicio nostro tantum tibi cedit Amyntas. 
[Ecloga 5. ver. 17, 18. 


In the Georgics he speaks of “ Pestum Roses with their double 
spring” : 
Forsitan et, pingues hortos que cura colendi 
Ornaret, canerem, biferique rosaria Pesti. 
{Georg. lib. iv. ver. 118, 119. 


In reference to the latter quotation, Botanists who have visited 
Pestum have not been able to meet with Roses flowering in 
autumn ; and some people have pronounced them creations of the 
poet’s fancy. Be this as it may, it might be accounted for, I think, 
by presuming the adoption of a particular mode of culture. The 
culture of Roses was a trade at Pestum; and might not the culti- 
vators have forced the plants, to induce them to flower early in the 
spring? After this, they might rest them for a period ; and then, 
by pruning and watering, backed by the influences of their climate, 
induce a new growth, and consequently a second development of 
flowers. I can quite conceive of the practicability of this, although 
no one who cared for the ultimate weal of his plants might be dis- 
posed to practise it. Or, again, is it not probable that some of the 
. Roses raised from seed were of this nature, though lost during the 
barbarous ages which succeeded the downfall of Rome ? 

Cicero, Ovid, and Martial, speak of Roses ; and Pliny, who wrote 
on Gardening towards the close of the first century, devotes some 
considerable space to them. He mentions those of Carthage, and 
others of Miletus (supposed to be R. Gatiica). He tells us they 
used to obtain Roses before the natural season, by watering the 
plants with warm water so soon as the buds were visible. Whether 
such was the plan pursued by the Roman gardeners we are at 
perfect liberty to doubt, although it is certain they had, under the 
reign of Domitian, abundance of Roses in winter. Martial, the 
famous epigrammatic poet, ridicules the Egyptians for sending them 
Roses when they had already plenty, and asks them to send corn 
instead. Dr. Deslongchamps relates, on the authority of Seneca, 
that the Roman gardeners had at this time found out the meang of 
constructing hot-houses, which they heated with tubes filled witb 
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hot water, and thus induced Roses and Lilies to flower in December. 
(La Rose, &c., par Dr. Deslongchamps.) 

On the authority of Horace, it appears that Roses were grown in 
beds ; and Columella mentions a place being reserved expressly for 
the production of late Roses. 

With regard to the culture of this flower in those times, M. 
Boitard says, “ The cultivation of flowers, and particularly of Roses, 
was carried on upon a grand scale, both at Pestum and in the 
environs of Rome. The sale of the flowers was ordinarily in the 
hands of the prettiest girls of the place; and the Latin Poets have 
immortalized the names of several of these charming flower-girls, 
and have even deified some of them. The divinity of Flora, the 
goddess of flowers, has no other origin.” (Manuel Complet de 
C Amateur des Roses, &c., par M. Boitard. Paris, 1836.) 

If there is any one period in the world’s history, when flowers 
engrossed too much the attention of a nation, it was under the 
reigns of Augustus and subsequent Emperors of Rome. The love 
of flowers was then carried to excess ; and the Rose seemed to bear 
away the palm from all. It was customary for the wealthy inha- 
bitants to take their meals resting on Rose-leaves,—a practice 
which Cicero loudly condemns. Roses were scattered upon the 
beds and floors of the chambers of their guests. At their festivals 
they put the flowers in their cups of wine. In times of public 
rejoicing the streets were strewed with flowers, and the statues of 
their deities were adorned with crowns and garlands of Roses. 
Cleopatra, in a feast given to Marc Antony, is said to have ex- 
pended a talent in their purchase ; and the room of entertainment 
was strewed with them to a considerable depth. Suetonius, the 
Latin historian, relates of the Emperor Nero that he spent four 
millions of sesterces, amounting to more than 30,000/., in procuring 
Roses for one feast. Alas, that these gems of earth should have 
been so perverted from their just use! Here, instead of opening 
up a source of pure and intellectual enjoyment, we see them debased, 
and administering to the lust of a luxurious people. 

It was customary with both Greeks and Romans to bring in 
flowers, Roses especially, at their Bacchanalian feasts, placing them 
on the tables, and ornamenting their persons with them, believing 
they preserved them from the intoxicating influences of wine.* 

We have heard Anacreon’s tale of the origin of this flower; and 
writers subsequent to him, struck probably by the beauty of his , 


* It is said that the Esquimaux and the Georgians, in the present day, 
decorate their hair with the flowers of the wild ends which adorn their 
respective countries. 
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composition, or willing to keep up so agreeable a delusion, have also 
attributed to it a supernatural origin. They do not, however, agree 
as to the source from whence it sprung. Bion, in the Epitaph of 
Adonis, tells us it arose from the blood of this lovely youth, who 
was destroyed by a wild boar. Others of the ancient poets say it 
was changed from white to red by being stained with the blood of 
Venus, whose feet were lacerated by its thorns in her endeavours 
to save Adonis. Spencer makes a beautiful allusion to this latter 
fancy in the Daphnaida: 


White as the native Rose before the change 
Which Venus’ blood did in her leaves impress. 


But of the English Poets hereafter. 

From the fall of the Roman empire there exists a chasm in the 
history of gardening which cannot be filled up. The world, sunk 
in a state of barbarism, had neither inclination for, nor opportunity 
of, enjoying pursuits of this kind; and Roses share in the general 
oblivion. As, however, mankind emerged from this state—as wars 
became less frequent, and men felt the blessings of peace—they 
found time to attend to the comforts and enjoyments of life. 
Charlemagne, who flourished in the beginning of the ninth century, 
enumerates the Rose, among other flowers, and shews his fondness 
of it by desiring it to be grown in his garden. 

The Rose was the favourite flower with the Moors of Spain, and 
they paid considerable attention to its cultivation. They sowed 
the seeds ; and it has been said they had blue Roses, which were 
obtained by watering the plants with indigo-water. That they had 
such cannot for a moment be supposed ; and the means by which 
it has been said they obtained them are still more questionable. 
Nevertheless, a French writer (Marquis D’Orbessan, Hsaz sur les 
Roses) states that he saw them. I have heard persons, unacquainted 
with Floriculture, maintain that they have seen pure yellow Moss 
Roses ! a deception probably practised on them by some charlatan, 
or witty friend. Is it impossible that the same thing might happen 
with the Marquis D’Orbessan ? 

Pierre de Crescent, an Italian, who wrote early in the fourteenth 
century, mentions the Rose. It has also, for some ages, been a 
custom of the Roman-Catholic Church for the Pope to consecrate 
a golden Rose, and send it to the monarch of some State, as a 
token of his particular esteem. Two of our kings received this 
mark of distinction—Henry the VIth and Henry the VIIIth. 
“They made,” says M. Boitard, “the delicate and ephemeral Rose 
emblematic of the frailty of the body, and the short duration of 
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human life; while the precious and unalterable metal in which it 
was modelled alluded to the immortality of the soul.” 

It is now customary throughout Italy, as it was in ancient 
Rome, to use flowers in times of feasting, and in the ceremonies of 
religion; and the Rose is an especial favourite. 

But let us glance hastily to the land of the East—Persia. The 
Poets of that country idolize this flower, placing it, in song, in 
company with the nightingales. That it holds a high rank there 
may be gathered from the following fable:—‘ One day,” says 
Saadi, “I saw a tuft of grass which surrounded a Rose-tree. What! 
cried I, is this vile plant, born to be trodden under foot, come to 
dwell in company with Roses? I stooped to pluck it out, when 
it modestly said to me, Spare me, I pray thee: I am not a Rose it 
is true, yet by the perfume which I exhale you may perceive at 
least that I have dwelt with Roses.” (Manuel Complet de [Amateur 
des Roses, par M. Boitard. Paris, 1836.) 

In Persia, and throughout the East generally, Roses are grown 
in considerable quantities, for the manufacture of Rose-water, and 
the famed Attar of Roses, which has been sold for six times its 
weight in gold. The Musk Rose is, I believe, the variety cultivated. 
The Attar, or Otto, of Roses is manufactured chiefly at Ghazeepore, 
_ in Bengal; but it is also prepared in Persia, in all parts of India, 
Upper Egypt, and in Tunis. In the Bengal Dispensatory there 
(The Bengal Dispensatory, by W. B. O'Shaughnessy, M.D., Calcutta, 
1842) is a paper, drawn up by Dr. Jackson, on the Cultivation of 
Roses, and the Manufacture of Rose-water and Attar of Roses. 

‘“‘ Around the station of Ghazeepore,” says this author, “ there 
are about 300 beegahs, or about 150 acres, of ground laid out in 
small detached fields as Rose gardens, most curefully protected on 
all sides by high mud-walls and prickly-pear fences, to keep out 
the cattle. These lands, which belong to Zemindars, are planted 
with Rose-trees, and are annually let out at so much per beegah* 
for the ground, and so much additional for the Rose-plants ;—gene- 
rally five rupees per beegah, and twenty-five rupees for the Rose- 
trees, of which there are 1000 in each beegah. The additional 
expense for cultivation would be about rupees 8.8; so that for 
rupees 38.8, you have, for the season, one beegah of 1000 Rose- 
trees. 

“Tf the season is good, this beegah of 1000 Rose-trees should 
yield one lac of Roses. Purchases of Roses are always made at 
so much per lac. The price of course varies according to the year, 
and will average from 40 to 70 rupees. 


* A beegah is half an acre. 
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‘“‘The Rose-trees come into flower at the beginning of March, 
and continue so through April. 

‘“‘ In the morning early the flowers are plucked by numbers of 
men, women, and children, and are conveyed in large bags to the 
several contracting parties for distillation. The cultivators them- 
selves very rarely manufacture. 

“There is such a variety of Rose-water manufactured, and so 
much that bears the name which is nothing more than a mixture 
of sandal-oil, that it is impossible to lay down the plan which is 
adopted. The best Rose-water, however, may be computed as 
bearing the proportion of 1000 Roses to a seer* of water: this, 
perhaps, may be considered as the best procurable. From 1000 
Roses most generally a seer and a half of Rose-water is distilled; 
and perhaps from this even the Attar has been removed. 

“ To procure the Attar, the Roses are put into the still, and the 
water passes over gradually, as in the Rose-water process. After 
the whole has come over, the Rose-water is placed in a large metal 
basin, which is covered with wetted muslin, tied over to prevent 
insects or dust getting into it: this vessel is let into the ground 
about two feet, which has been previously wetted with water, and 
it is allowed to remain quiet during the whole night. The Attar 
is always made at the beginning of the season, when the nights are 
cool: in the morning, early, the little film of Attar, which is formed 
upon the surface of the Rose-water during the night, is removed 
by means of a feather, and it is then carefully placed in a small 
phial; and day after day, as the collection is made, it is placed for 
a short period in the sun; and after a sufficient quantity has been 
procured, it is poured off clear, and of the colour of amber, into 
small phials. Pure Attar, when it has been removed only three or 
four days, has a pale greenish hue: by keeping, it soon loses this, 
and in a few weeks’ time becomes of a pale yellow. 

“ From one lac of Roses it is generally calculated that 180 grains, 
or one tolah,t of Attar can be procured: more than this can be 
obtained if the Roses are full sized, and the nights cold to allow 
of the congelation. 

“The Attar purchased in the bazaar is generally adulterated, 
mixed with sandal-oil or sweet-oil. Not even the richest native 
will give the price at which the purest Attar alone can be obtained ; 
and the purest Attar that is made is sold to Europeans. During 
the past year it has been selling from 80 to 90 rupees the tolah: 

, the year before it might have been purchased for 50 rupees. 
“At the commencement of the Rose season, people from all 


* A seer is two pounds troy. + A tolah is seven pennyweights. 
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parts come to make their purchases ; and very large quantities are 
prepared and sold. There are about thirty-six places in Ghazeepore 
where Rose-water is distilled. 

“The chief use the natives appear to make of the Rose-water is 
at the period of their festivals and weddings. It is then distri- 
buted largely to the guests as they arrive, and sprinkled with pro- 
fusion in the apartments. 

“I should consider that the value of the Roses sold for the 
manufacture of Rose-water may be estimated at 15,000 rupees a 
year, and from this to 20,000; and from the usual price asked for 
the Rose-water, and for which it is sold, I should consider there is 
a profit of 40,000 rupees. The natives are very fond of using the 
Rose-water as medicine, or as a vehicle for other mixtures; and 
they consume a good deal of the petals for the Conserve of Roses.”’ 

But Roses are grown for the purpose of manufacturing Rose- 
water in other countries beside Persia. At Provins, a town forty- 
seven miles S.E. of Paris, which has long been celebrated for its 
conserve of Roses, the French Rose has been cultivated; and in the 
environs of Paris, the Damask, and other kinds. In some parts of 
Surrey and Kent, in our own country, they are grown in conside- 
rable quantities—the Provence, Damask, and French kinds, indis- 
criminately. In the process of distillation, six pounds of Rose- 
leaves are said to be enough to make a gallon of Rose-water; but, 
much depends on the stage in which the flowers are gathered, the 
best stage being just before full-blown. 

The Rose has been valued in Medicine from the remotest times: 
it was so in the time of Hippocrates; and the Romans believed the 
root to be efficacious in cases of hydrophobia: hence probably the 
term ‘poG-ROSE. Many writers have attributed to it virtues 
which it does not possess; though it is still used in medicine, and 
valued for its tonic and astringent properties. The hips of the 
Dog-rose, when reduced to pulp, are also used in pharmacy, to give 
consistence to pills and electuaries. 

But to return more immediately to the history of the Rose.— 
This flower, having been considered as the emblem of innocence and 
purity from remote times, seems so far to have influenced the early 
Christian writers, as to induce them to place it in Paradise. It is 
well known, also, that the seal of the celebrated Luther was a Rose. 

In Hungary our flower is held in great esteem. I am informed 
by a friend who has resided in that country, that it is customary 
with ladies of rank and fashion to take bouquets of Roses and go 
into the woods to bud the wild kinds which they may encounter in 
their rambles. It must be an agreeable and exhilarating task to go in 
search of Roses during the flowering season; for I am assured it is 
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no uncommon thing to meet with the finest varieties blooming in 
the most unfrequented places. 

In Holland the Rose seems to have made but little way, although 
it was from that country the most beautiful of the tribe—the Moss 
Rose—was first introduced to England, from whence it found its 
way to France. The transactions which took place in Holland 
during the Florimania associate no unpleasant ideas with our flower. 
The Rose was without the pale. The Tulip, the Hyacinth, the 
Ranunculus, the Anemone—these, with a few of minor impor- 
tance, were the pride of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: 
these were the flowers of Holland; and the enthusiasm with which 
they were cultivated there had rendered them popular in other 
European countries. Thus the Rose lay neglected. Its capabi- 
lities of improvement were not thought of, or unknown. The 
unlocking of its treasures was reserved for more recent times. The 
skilful and persevering individuals, to whose labours we are indebted 
for the choicest ornaments of the Rose Garden, still live to admire 
the productions of their genius, and to witness their favourite 
flower reigning without a rival in the Floral world. 

Let us turn to France, a country naturally rich in Roses. Accord- 
ing to Decandolle, she has no less than nineteen species growing 
spontaneously in her hedges, woods, and wilds. The chief among 
them is the Rosa Gatiica, or French Rose, which has produced 
some of the most brilliant and regularly-formed flowers of the genus. 

The country abounding in Roses, we should expect its poets 
would not fail to notice them; and perhaps in no other language 
have so many beautiful comparisons been instituted, or so many 
verses written in their praise. JDelille exclaims, ‘‘ Mais qui peut 
refuser un hommage & la Rose?” (Who can refuse homage to the 
Rose?) And Bernard, Malherbe, Saint Victor, Roger, Leonard, and 
others too numerous to mention, have made it the subject of the 
most delightful strains. 

Rapin, a French writer of the seventeeth century, gives a pleas- 
ing and ingenious tale, which I shall venture to insert. 

‘‘Rhodanthe, Queen of Corinth, having enamoured several princes 
with her beauty, and having disdained their proffers of homage, 
three of them, furious to see themselves despised, besieged her in 
the temple of Diana, where she had taken refuge, followed by all 
the people, who, dazzled by her extraordinary beauty, made her 
assume the place of the statue of the goddess. Apollo, enraged by 
the indignity offered to his sister, changed Rhodanthe into a tree 
which bore the Rose. Under this new form Rhodanthe is always 
queen, for she became the most beautiful of flowers. Her subjects 
pressed around her, seem still to defend her, metamorphosed, as they 
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are, into prickly thorns. The three princes were changed; the one 
into a butterfly, and the two others into winged insects, which 
constant in their love, flutter without ceasing around their cherished 
flower.” (La Rose, &c., par Dr. Deslongchamps.) 

There exists at the present day, in the village of Salency in France, 
a custom which is of very ancient date. As early as the sixth 
century, the Bishop of Noyon offered a prize of a crown of Roses, 
to be given yearly to the maid of the village who should have 
earned the greatest reputation for modesty and virtue. The vil- 
lagers have the power of appointing her who shall receive it ; and 
it is awarded with much ceremony and rejoicing. 

It is the opinion of some of the French authors on this flower, 
that Roses were cultivated far more extensively in France in former 
times than at present; which they arrive at from the statements 
made, by early authors, of the great quantities which were used on 
particular occasions. I have sometimes thought it a matter of 
surprise that the Rose should have taken the precedence of all 
other flowers in France at an earlier period than in this country, 
especially when we consider it is our national emblem, and that to 
the enterprise of English collectors Europe stands indebted for many 
species which were sent from this country to France and elsewhere. 
It was so with the Tea-scented, the Chinese Rose, the Banksia, the 
Microphylla, the Macartney, the Multiflora, and others. ; 

But it was fashion paved the way for its general reception in 
France. At the commencement of the present century, the Empress 
Josephine acknowledged it as her favourite, and caused varieties to 
be collected throughout Europe, and brought to her garden at 
Malmaison. The late Mr. Kennedy was provided with a passport 
to go and come as he pleased during the war, in order that he 
might superintend the formation of that garden. The patronage 
of the Empress gave an impetus to Rose-culture. Establishments 
were soon formed, solely for the purpose, among the earliest of 
which: were those of M. Descemet and M. Vibert, and the taste 
spread throughout Europe. It has been said that the collection of 
the former at St. Denis was destroyed by the English troops in 
1815, but I believe they were removed to a distant part on the 
approach of the allied troops. 

. Monsieur Vibert, of whom we have just spoken, was one of the 
most celebrated cultivators among the French. He founded his 
establishment in the vicinity of Paris in 1815, at which time the 
only Moss Rose known in France was the red, or common one. 
He removed, a few years since, to Angers, where the climate is 
more favourable for the pursuance of that science to which he was 
‘entirely devoted. To him we owe the existence of those old 
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favourites, Aim6e Vibert, Cynthie, d’Aguesseau, Julie d’Etangés, 
Blanchefieur, La Ville de Londres, Madeleine, Gloire des Mousseuses, 
Jacques Lafitte, General Brea, Ornement des Jardins, Pius the 9th, 
and a host of striped and spotted Roses. It is worthy of remark, 
that the latter, though much admired and cultivated in France, 
have never gained any great popularity here. 

M. Laffay, another distmguished cultivator, owns a list of names 
no less worthy. Who, even among modern Rose cultivators, is not 
familiar with Archduc Charles, Fabvier, Brennus, William Jesse, 
Madame Laffay, Coup d’ Hébé, La Reine, and Duchess of Sutherland ; 
these and others, of nearly equal merit, were raised in his garden. 
His residence at Bellevue, near Paris, where these Roses were 
raised, was a most enviable one: he lived surrounded with Roses 
and Chestnut-trees ; and his garden, although not extensive, com- 
manded a wide and most agreeable prospect. The soil was a 
stiff—I had almost said rank—clay, and never appeared to have 
had much labour bestowed on its amelioration. 

Both M. Vibert and M. Laffay were engaged in the cultivation 
of Roses for many years ; and their enterprise and industry brought 
them a full reward. Having realized a comfortable independency, 
and attained to the highest eminence in their profession, they seem 
content to recline beneath the laurels they have so peacefully won.* 
In the Preface to his Catalogue, published towards the close of 
1846, M. Vibert writes to this effect :—‘‘ My establishment, which 
I founded in 1815, and where Roses only are cultivated for sale, is 
the first of the kind which had existence in France. Thirty-five 
years’ practice in this branch of Horticulture, with numerous and 
reiterated experiments made on every mode of cultivation ; a long 
habit of seeing, studying, and of comparing the productions of this 
beautiful genus ;—such are, at the least, the claims I have to 
public confidence. But I know all the obligations under which I 
remain, from the long and sustained kindness with which amateurs 
and the members of the profession have honoured me ; and it is in 
reply to the honourable proofs of concern which have been so often 
addressed to me, that I am resolved not entirely to renounce my 
profession. To cover the expense of my garden, and to use my 
time sparingly, is the end which I propose to myself. Without 
seeking to extend my connections, I shall receive willingly orders 
from persons sufficiently reasonable to value what time and care it 
costs in the present day to obtain novelties really decided. I 
shall always continue the cultivation of my seedlings ; I shall 


* Since the publication of the first edition of this work, both M. Vibert 
and M. Laffay have retired from the profession. 
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never renounce them; I shall rather increase them ; and shall 
propagate but few others.” 

M. Laffay wrote to me in the autumn of 1847: “C'est mon 
intention de césser le commerce. Mon projet était de quitter cet 
automne, et de m’installer dans le sud de la France, sous le climat 
des Orangers et Palmiers ; mais mon Pére, qui est trés 4gé, ne veut 
pas que nous le quittions cet hiver, ce qui dérange un peu nos 
projets d'émigration, qui ne sont que retardés. Aussi il est bien 
possible que je vous offre encore quelques bonnes Roses, surtout 
des Mousseuses Hybrides, car je me dispose & faire un semis de 
plusieurs milles graines de ces variétés. Ainsi je présume que ma 
Pépiniére sera encore bonne @ visiter quelques anneés. Je suis 
persuadé qu’a l'avenir nous verrons de bien belles Roses, qui effa- 
ceront toutes celles que nous admirons maintenant. Les Mous- 
seuses joueront bientét un grand réle dans I’ Horticulture.” 

‘‘It is my intention to cease cultivating the Rose, in a commercial 
sense. My project was to do so this autumn, and to instal myself 
in the south of France, in the land of orange and palm-trees; but 
my father, who is very aged, wished that we should not quit Paris 
this winter, which deranges a little our plans of emigration, 
although they are only retarded, But it is very possible that I may 
yet offer you some good Roses, especially of the Hybrid Moss, for I 
intend to make a sowing of several thousands of seeds of these 
varieties. Thus I presume that my seed-plot will be worth visiting 
for some years to come. I am persuaded that in future we shall 
see many beautiful Roses, which will efface all those that we 
admire now. The Mosses will soon play a grand part in Horti- 
culture.” 

It is somewhat remarkable, that while M. Vibert’s operations 
have produced chiefly French and» Provence, and, of late years, a 
few varieties of Moss and Hybrid Perpetual Roses, the results of 
M. Laffay’s labour have been chiefly visible among the Hybrid 
Chinese and Hybrid Perpetuals. We can only account for this by 
supposing each cultivator to have had his favourite group, which 
he strove to improve. I should think one half of the Hybrid Per- 
petual Roses known up to the year 1850 originated with M. 
Laffay. 

The trade of cultivating Roses in France is in the hands of many 
individuals ; and to visit that country with the view of forming a 
collection is (I speak from experience) a laborious undertaking. As 
far as my powers of observation serve me, I should think the 
establishments where they are grown for sale, in the neighbourhood — 
of Paris, vary in extent from one to five acres; and there are others, 
situate in various parts of France, nearly all of like extent. It is 
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thus that English amateurs, who may chance to visit any of them, 
are usually disappointed, owing to the contrast of their Rose. Gar- 
dens with those of England, which are much more extensive. The 
most splendid collection in France is that in the Jardin du Luxem- 
bourg at Paris, formerly under the superintendence of Monsieur 
Hardy. Most of the plants there are of some age, and flower pro- 
fusely in the season. They are seen from the public promenades. 
It is true they look rather drawn; but when we consider their 
proximity to the heart of the city, it is surprising that they flourish 
so well.* | 

M. Hardy is no stranger in the Rose world : one of his varieties 
alone (Madame Hardy) would have sufficed to render his name 
popular ; but he has been fortunate enough to raise many others 
of first-rate properties, some bearing the after appellation of “Du 
Luxembourg.” And how could it be otherwise, when he has de- 
voted so many years to the cultivation of this flower, and raised so 
many thousands of seedlings? He never practised selling his Roses, 
but exchanged with his friends for other plants. He retired from 
the superintendence of these gardens some three years ago, and 
was succeeded by Monsieur Riviere, under whose charge the Roses 
now are. 

The Rose amateurs of France, who are exceedingly numerous, are 
enthusiastic in the cultivation of their favourite. So soon as they 
hear of any new variety, possessed of merit, they cease not to im- 
portune the raiser till he places it within their reach. 

While admitting France to have been more prolific than England 
in the production of new Roses, it is yet worthy of remark, that the 
English cultwators produce far handsomer plants than the French. 
Although I may be ranked among the former, I state this boldly; 
not from prejudice, nor from interest, but from a thorough con- 
viction of its truth. If proof be needed, it may be found in the 
large exports of the French varieties, of English growth, to America 


* Every one who has visited Paris will not fail to have remarked the clean 
appearance of the buildings, compared with those of London, which is due to 
the burning of wood instead of coal. It is the extensive use of the latter 
which exerts so injurious an influence on vegetation in or near London. I 
recollect, upon one occasion, seeing a Honeysuckle and a Rose growing up a 
house in a street in Paris, the name of which I do not remember, but it was 
not far from the Hétel de la Monnaie. Both looked flourishing; and the 
Rose, which was of the Sempervirens kind, was in bloom. Independent of 
its appearing to thrive there, a second cause for surprise was, the fact of its 
remaining untouched, which it apparently had done for a length of time, and 
did, to ry knowledge, for five or six days, although within reach of every 
passer by. 

Cc 
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and elsewhere. It may not be generally known, that some of the 
finest and most esteemed Roses in France do not succeed well in 
this country. On the other hand, many kinds are developed in far 
greater perfection here than there. The flowers of Roses generally 
cannot bear the scorching of a summer’s sun: it is during our 
cloudy days, or when refreshed with a soft shower or a fall of dew, 
that the buds expand in fullest beauty. 

I cannot help mentioning the jealousies which exist among some 
of the “Cultivateurs de Rosiers” in France. I once visited the 
gardens of a noted grower, in company with a grower of less cele-_ 
brity. I was surprised to see so little in these grounds, and. to 
find the owner careless as to shewing what he possessed. Although 
exceedingly polite and talkative on other subjects, he was disinclined 
to speak on Roses. The mystery was cleared up by a letter re- 
ceived soon afterwards. In it were words to this effect: “If you 
visit my establishment again, which I beg of you to do, pray do not 
bring any French Rose growers with you, for I cannot shew them 
my rarities and beauties.” This opened my eyes: I concluded I had 
not seen “ the lions ;” and an after visit proved this to be the case. 

It has been said that little dependence can be placed on the 
transactions of the French growers; and I am sorry that my 
experience does not allow me to meet this assertion with a direct 
negative. Old Roses have been sent to this establishment under new 
names, and charged at high prices. This, however, might occur by 
mistake, and seldom happens with the respectable growers. 

But let us trace the history of the Rose in our own land. It is 
again matter of surprise to me that the Rose should not have been 
more extensively cultivated in England at an earlier date, when it 
is considered that it must have been brought prominently before 
the eyes of our forefathers in the wars of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster ; or, as they are often termed, the wars of the Roses. 
But perhaps this was the very cause of its unpopularity. It might 
have been the remembrance of those sanguinary struggles, which, 
casting a halo around this emblem of innocence and purity, made 
our forefathers shrink instinctively from cherishing a flower that 
recalled to mind scenes or tales of carnage and of woe—whose leaves 
were once saturated with the blood of England’s bravest sons. 

It may not be considered out of place to give an account here of 
the origin of the Red Rose in the arms of the House of Lancaster. 
About 1277, Guillaume Pentecéte, Mayor of Provins, was assassi- 
nated in a tumult; and the King of France sent Count Egmond, 
son of the King of England, and who had assumed the title of 
Comte De Champagne, to that city, to avenge his death. After 
staying some time there, he returned to England, and took for his 
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device the Red Rose, which Thibaut, Comte De Brie, and De Cham- 
pagne had brought from Syria some years before, on his return 
from the Crusades. This Count Egmond was the head of the 
House of Lancaster, and which preserved it in their arms. (L’An- 
cen Provins, par Opoix. 

The Damask Rose being the wild kind of Syria, it would hence 
appear that it was this gave rise to the Red Rose of the Lancas- 
trians, and not the French Rose, as asserted by some. The White 
Rose was probably assumed by the Yorkists in contradistinction to 
the other. 

Chaucer, our first great English author, who wrote in the middle 
and toward the close of the fourteenth century, alludes in his early 
pieces to the poetical worship of the Rose and the Daisy. And 
others of our early poets were not unmindful of its charms. Har- 
rington speaks of “cheeks that shamed the Rose ;” Marlowe, of 
“beds of Roses,” &c. | 

Spenser, whose genius sheds a brilliancy over the age in which 
he lived, makes frequent mention of it. Every one is familiar with 
his fable of the Oak and the Brier, contained in the Shepherd’s 
Calendar. Of the latter he says— 


It was embellished with blossoms fair, 

And thereto aye wonted to repair 

The shepherd’s daughters, to gather flowers 
To paint their girlands with his colours. 


The poet makes the “bragging Brere” vaunt his own praises, to 
the disparagement of his neighbour the “ goodly Oak.” 


See’st how fresh my flowers been spread, 
Dyed in lily white and crimson red ? 


The mouldy moss which thee accloyeth 
My cinnamon smell too much annoyeth. 
[Shepherd's Calendar, Eclogue 2. 


Again, in the Shepherd’s Calendar (Eclogue 4) we meet with 
the following : 


See where she sits upon the grassy green, 
(O seemly sight !) 

Yclad in scarlet, like a maiden queen, 
And ermines white ; 

Upon her head a crimson coronet, 

With damask Roses and daffodillies set : 
Bay-leaves between, 
And primroses green, 

Embellish the sweet violet. 
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In the next verse he speaks of 
The red Rose meddled with the white yfere. 


In the “Fairy Queen,” especially in the Second Book, he makes 
several allusions to it, and also in the Epithalamion. 

Shakspeare often introduces the Rose in his writings. In the 
following passage he compares the extinction of life to the plucking 
of a Rose: 

When IJ have plucked thy Rose, 

I cannot give it vital growth again: 

It needs must wither : 

I'll smell it on the tree. (Othello, Act 5. 


In one of his Sonnets, the comparisons of the greatest English 
poet are obviously so much to the advantage of our favourite, that 
I cannot help inserting it. 


O how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 
The Rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 

For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker blooms have full as deep a dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the Roses ; 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly, 
When summer’s breath their masked buds discloses ; 
But, for their virtue only is their show, 

They live unwooed, and unrespected fade;— 

Die to themselves. Sweet Roses do not so : 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made. 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 

When that shall fade, my verse distils your truth. 


T have made the above quotations to shew that the Rose was not 
unregarded by the early English poets; but were I to pursue this 
plan of quoting all the agreeable things which our poets have 
written of it, that matter would occupy the whole volume; for 
who among them has not heaped upon it the riches of his fancy ? 


In every love-song Roses bloom. 


From the allusion of Chaucer, it is evident the Rose was a fa- 
vourite flower, at least among the poets in England, some centuries 
since; and this I should have thought a sufficient passport to pub- 
lic favour. That they did not owe their love and respect for this 
flower to the existence of superior garden varieties, or to an interest 
displayed in their cultivation by their countrymen, will,-I think, 
soon be sufficiently evident. But the wild forms of Roses are 
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beautiful ; and they probably gave rise to these effusions. Or the 
poets might owe their veneration for them to the writings of the 
ancients, with which they were familiar. But we must quit the 
land of poetry. 

Lobel, who had a garden at Hackney, and who was appointed 
Royal Botanist by James the First, published, towards the close of 
the sixteenth century, a work entitled “ Plantarum seu stirpium 
Tcones.” In this work he describes ten species. 

“In 1622, Sir Henry Wotton sent from Venice, to the Earl of 
Holderness, a double yellow Rose of no ordinary nature, which was 
expected to flower every month from May till almost Christmas, 
unless change of climate should change its properties.”—Johnson’s 
History of Gardening. This most probably was the old double 
yellow Rose, so notorious for refusing to unfold its blossoms in our 
less propitious climate. With regard to its flowering from May till 
Christmas /—this no doubt was an embellishment, to which an 
enthusiastic collector may be readily excused for giving ear. 

Parkinson, an early English writer on Gardening and Botany, in 
his “ Paradisus,” published in 1629, speaks of the “ white, the red, 
and the damask,” as the most ancient in England He enumerates 
twenty-four varieties ; and speaks of others, but does not specify 
their names. He treats, in a separate chapter, of the propagation 
of Roses by budding and by seed. The red Rose of which he here 
speaks was no doubt the Cabbage, or Damask ; and the white one, 
an old variety of Rosa AtBa. In how many old English gardens 
do we find trees of the apple-bearing Rose still occupying a 
conspicuous position, and whose ancient appearance denotes them 
to have withstood the changes of many a by-gone. year. Some- 
times, indeed, the scathing hand of time has severely marked them, 
and they are hastening to decay.* 

There is now before me a work published on Gardening in 1654, 
entitled “The Countryman’s Recreation, or the Art of Planting, 
Graffing, and Gardening, in three Books.” In a work with such a 
title we might expect to find a variety of flowers treated of. But 
no: fruit-trees seem then to have been the chief ornament of 
country gardens: the wtile was preferred to the dulce: in truth, 
the attention of our forefathers seems to have been chzéfly directed 
towards the “making of good cyder,” and the “keeping of plummes” ! 
In the above-mentioned work there is but one flower named, and 
that is the Rose! Here is the article as it appears in the original ; 


* JT recollect meeting with two or three of this description in the gardens 
of Bruce Castle, Tottenham, a short time since: they were of prodigious 
height and size, resembling apple-trees more than Roses. But alas they are 
no longer there. 
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‘‘ To Graffe a Rose on the Holly. 

‘¢ For to graffe the Rose, that his leaves shall keep all the year green, some 
do take and cleave the holly, and do graffe in a red or white Rose-bud ; and 
then put clay or mosse to him, and let him grow. And some put the Rose- 
bud into a slit of the bark, and so put clay and mosse, and bind him featly 
therein, and let him grow, and he shall carry his leaf all the year.” 


This is a recipe for obtaining evergreen Roses! Satis superque. 
Must we infer that practical men in those days held tenets such 
as these, or that they were merely the effusions of the brain of some 
would-be savant in horticultural matters? As gardening was then 
a practical art, we cannot suppose the former to have been the 
case, since the very first experiment would throw a doubt on such 
a proposition, which the failure of every subsequent attempt would 
confirm; and thus the most credulous would soon be undeceived. 
The latter would certainly seem the juster inference. Without 
wishing to be too severe against the early writers on Horticulture, 
we certainly were not aware that the sun of Horticultural science 
had reached the meridian so long since as 1654, and feel some 
concern, a8 well as humiliation, that nearly two centuries should — 
elapse without our profiting by so wonderful a discovery! We 
cannot forbear quoting certain lines of Virgil, met with in our 
school-days, and to which, perhaps, the above writer was indebted 
for his idea ; 


Inseritur vero et foetu nucis arbutus horrida ; 
Et steriles platani malos gessere valentes : 
Castanee fagus ornusque incanuit albo 
Flore piri, glandemque sues fregere sub ulmis. 
[Georg. lib. ii. ver, 69-—72.* 


Such are the workings of the imagination, that the black Roses 
produced by grafting on black-currant bushes, the blue Roses of 
the Moors, and the oft-talked-of yellow Moss, are already before 
our eyes! Could we but retain them there! But, alas! this 
were impossible. Creatures of the imagination, a moment's sober 
reflection dissipates you in thin air ! 

But to be serious. As late as 1762, Linneeus appears to have 
acknowledged only fourteen species. In an edition of Miller’s 


* The thin-leaved arbute hazel-graffs receives, 
And planes huge apples bear, that bore but leaves. 
Thus mastful beech the bristly chestnut bears, 
And the wild ash is white with blooming pears. 
And greedy swine from grafted elms are fed 
With falling acorns that on oaks are bred. 
[Dryden’s Virgil. 
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Gardeners’ Dictionary, published in 1768, thirty-one species are 
described. It was only at the close of the last century, and the 
dawning of the present, that the garden varieties of Roses were 
really recognised and esteemed. In 1789 the Chinese Rose was 
mtroduced ; and in 1810 China furnished us with the Tea-scented 
also. At this period nearly all the varieties known bloomed in 
summer only: there were few autumnal Roses. In 1812 came 
forth that exquisite variety, the ‘ Rose du Roi,” or Crimson Per- 
petual, which was raised in the Royal Gardens of St. Cloud, then 
under the care of Le Comte Lelieur. 

. In 1799 Miss Lawrence published “ A Collection of Roses from 
Nature,” which contained ninety coloured plates, including many 
of the most beautiful species and varieties then known. In 1820 
the “ Rosarum Monographia,” by J. Lindley appeared ; in which 
seventy-eight species, besides sub-species, are described, and 
thirteen of them figured. This work is of a scientific character, and 
the system there adopted has been followed, more or less, by many 
subsequent writers on the botany of the Rose. About this time 
the. types of the Bourbon and Noisette Roses appeared, and in a 
-very short period the varieties were increased and improved beyond 
what the most sanguine could have anticipated. Loudon, in the 
Encyclopedia of Gardening, published in 1822, says, “ The lists of 
the London and Paris Nurserymen contain upwards of 350 names.” 
so) teleee “‘ New varieties are raised in France and Italy annually. 
L. Villaresii, Royal Gardener at Monza, has raised upwards of fifty 
varieties of Rosa Inpica, not one of which has, as far as we know, 
reached this country. Some of them are quite black! others 
shaped like a Ranunculus; and many of them are highly odori- 
ferous.” With regard to those quzte black, as none of them have 
yet reached this country, it may be presumed the writer made this 
statement on the authority of the continental growers, whose vivid 
imaginations often lead them to portray in too glowing colours 
any new production. 

It may be thought reasonable that I should allude to the Nurseries 
here, which have been so long famous for Roses. They gained con- 
siderable renown in the time of my late father, from the continual 
flowering of a plant of the old double yellow Rose (R. SuLpHurREa), 
which had become established on a west wall about the close of the 
last century. Flowers from which to draw were sought from various 
parts of the country. The plant produced them with such regu- 
larity, and in such gay profusion, that an amateur eventually pur- 
chased it to transplant to his seat in Yorkshire; and he did this 
with considerable success, for, although of great size, it flourished, 
and continued to flower well. . 
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In Sweet's Hortus Britannicus, published in 1827, there are 107 
species given, and 1059 varieties ; the greater portion of the latter 
being French or Gallica Roses. 

In 1829, M. Desportes and M. Prevost each published in France 
a Catalogue of Roses. In the Catalogue of the former cultivator 
above 2000 varieties are described. These Catalogues, with others 
which appeared in England and France, both before and after this 
time, were calculated to infuse fresh ardour into the minds of the 
improvers of this charming race of plants, and at the same time to 
spread a taste for its cultivation. 

The Rose amateurs of England are so numerous in the present 
day, that it were almost impossible to enumerate even those who 
possess collections of great merit. A few, however, occur to me, 
which have especial claims to notice as being the earliest of any extent. 

At Dane-end, near Munden in Hertfordshire, the seat of Charles 
S. Chauncey, Esq., was formed one of the earliest and best collec- 
tions; and to which this county is no doubt indebted, in some 
degree, for the celebrity she enjoys for Roses. 

Mr. Sabine formed a collection of the species, some years back, at 
North Mims, Herts; and a vast number of species were once 
growing in the Gardens of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick. 

About thirty-five years ago, Mrs. Gaussen formed a Rosarium at 
Brookmans, in Hertfordshire, which contained many varieties. The 
form of the ground it occupied was an oblong square, walled in, 
the walls covered with climbing Roses and other plants. There 
was a variety of beds formed and planted with much taste: in the 
centre stood a temple covered with climbing Roses. The whole 
was blinded from distant view by a wide laurel bank; and the 
surprise created on suddenly entering was most agreeable, and the 
effect magical. “Here,” says an eminent cultivator with whom I 
was in conversation the other day, “I first saw the Rose Ruga, 
which was then recently introduced; and I remarked to Mr. 
Murdoch, who was gardener there, that it was a hybrid of the Tea- 
scented. It was beautifully in bloom, and struck me at the time 
as a gem of the first water. I had not at this time met with any 
of the Sempervirens Roses ; the first of which, the ALBA Piena, I 
saw in flower soon afterwards, on a wall at Dropmore, the seat of 
Lady Grenville.” 

The next collection which demands our notice is that at Brox- 
bournebury, the seat of George J. Bosanquet, Esq., where there are 
at the present time a great number of very fine specimens.* 


* The greater part of this, once the finest collection in England, was 


destroyed by the severe winter of 1860-61, and has not yet been thoroughly 
restored. 
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In addition to the above, there are superior collections of Roses 
at the following places:—Poles, near Ware, the seat of Robert 
Hanbury, Esq.; Youngsbury, near Ware, the seat of C. W. Giles 
Puller, Esq., M.P. ; Bayfordbury, near Hertford, the seat of W. 
R. Baker, Esq.; and Danesbury, near Welwyn, the seat of W. J. 
Blake, Esq. 

It might have been foretold, that the rare beauties the gardens 
above mentioned contained—whether viewed on the plants, arrayed 
in the simple loveliness of nature, or when dressed for the tables 
of the Floral fétes—would captivate all lovers of flowers, and spread 
a taste for their cultivation. And such was really the case. They 
became known and their worth appreciated. Florists and amateurs 
vied with each other in the cultivation of their favourite, each 
desirous of producing it in the most perfect state. Its characters 
were thus fairly developed ; improvement followed on improvement ; 
and it soon became universally popular. And why? Shall Anacreon 
answer ? "Pédoy & @ dépioroy avOwv, “ The Rose is the most beautiful 
of flowers.” 


CHAPTER II. 


ON LOCALITY AND SOILS ;s AND THE IMPROVEMENT OR 
ADAPTATION OF SOILS FOR ROSE-CULTURE. 


Ir we were called upon to select a spot as best suited for the 
cultivation of Roses, we should seek one at a distance from large 
towns, that we might secure the advantages of a pure air. It 
should lie open to the south, and be so far removed from trees of 
every description, that their roots could not reach the soil of our 
Rose-beds, or their tops overpower us with shade, and prevent a 
free circulation of air. If, in addition to this, we could choose our 
soil, that preferred would be a strong loam ; if rich, so much the 
better ; if poor, we would enrich it by the addition of manures. It 
is. generally known, that the Dog-Rose delights, in a stiff, holding 
soil; and itis on the Dog-Rose the choice garden varieties are 
usually budded. We do not intend by this to recommend soils 
commonly termed clayey, for in such there is often too great a 
deficiency of vegetable substances ; lighter soils, too, are found 
better suited for such kinds as thrive best grown on their own > 
roots ; but this may be managed by the addition of a little light 
turfy loam, peat, or leaf-mould, at the time of planting. An open, 
airy, situation, and a stiff loamy soil, are, we say, what we should 
prefer, were our choice of locality and soil unlimited. With these 
at our command, we should expect to carry Rose-culture to per- 
fection. ‘ But,” says the amateur, “all gardens must have Roses, 
and how few are there thus favourably circumstanced. Many are 
close to large towns, where the air is rendered impure by the 
clouds of smoke constantly streaming into them. Others are of 
small size, and are often hemmed in by trees on all sides ; on this 
with a neighbour’s favourite chestnuts; on that with a group of 
sombre-looking firs ; and on another with a row of towering elms. 
And although we may think it not right that our less majestic 
denizens should suffer at their hands, we have no help for it. 
They have their pets as we have ours. They find as much pleasure 
in the blossoms of their chestnuts, in the agreeable shade of their 
elms during the sultry months of summer, or by the privacy 
afforded them by the impenetrable darkness of their fir-trees, as 
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we do in the perfect: form and varied tints of our Roses. We 
cannot rid ourselves of their shade. We have no right, indeed, to 
wish to doso. But we might not hesitate to dock their roots, 
should they, in their peregrinations, enter our domain, to gor- 
mandize on the provision made for our favourites. This, we think, 
would be justifiable. We are acting in self-defence. They are 
robbers, and deserve punishment, although it must not be such as 
to do them permanent injury. Then, aguin, as to soils: some are 
sandy ; others are clayey, wet, cold, and altogether uncongenial 
to vegetation. Ina word, we cannot always suit our gardens to 
your Roses: your Roses must therefore be brought to suit our 
gardens.” 

Those who are free from all these annoyances may think them- 
selves fortunate. The number of complaints of this kind received 
from amateurs possessing small gardens, which they make their 
chief source of relaxation and amusement, satisfy us they are 
great. It must be admitted, that localities are often unfavourable, 
and hardly capable of improvement. With this, then, we must 
endure, and seek the remedy in the choice of varieties; selecting 
such as our own experience, or that of our friends, points out as 
succeeding best under such circumstances. It is well known that 
some kinds will grow and flourish where others will scarcely exist. 
Were this fact taken advantage of by those who plant in unfa- 
vourable situations, or unkindly soils, doubtless less failures in 
Rose-culture would ensue. But it may be said, Some of the most 
delicate in habit are the most beautiful of Roses, and how can we 
dispense with such? That the varieties possessed of the most 
bewitching forms and tints are most difficult of culture, is, to a 
certain extent, true ; but we opine, that a Rose, which will flourish 
and blossom in a doubtful situation, or in an unfriendly soil, is 
greatly to be preferred for such, to one which would only exist 
there as an unhealthy plant, though the latter were naturally 
its superior in point of beauty. I have known instances in which 
varieties of the most delicate growth have been selected, time 
after time, to occupy the most unfavourable situations ; and this 
against all remonstrance, and the knowledge of the cultivator, 
bought by expervence, that they will not succeed. Varieties are 
often chosen and planted, without paying sufficient attention to 
their aptitude for the purpose or position they are wanted for. 
They are chosen because admired most—because they are the most 
beautzful. Now what are the consequences? That which should 
yield pleasure, produces, by constant failure, indifference or disgust, 
and their culture is abandoned. This is to be lamented; for if 
circumstances are unfavourable for the cultivation of particular 
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varieties, others, that are likely to succeed, should be chosen. 
And the amateur need not be altogether without his favourite 
kinds. If unsuited for out-of-door culture in some places, they 
may be grown to perfection in pots, under glass. In this manner, 
with due care, they always succeed well; and, by the increased 
beauty of their foliage and flowers, fully compensate for the addi- 
tional attention paid to them. I here allude only to such as are 
very susceptible of frost, or of weak and delicate growth, confining 
the suggestion to no one group in particular, nor excluding varieties 
of such character from any group. If an illustration be needed, 
we may instance Cardinal Patrizzi and Princesse Imperiale Clotilde, 
(Hybrid Perpetuals), Eliza Sauvage, and several others of the Tea- 
scented. These, and the like, will not thrive in unfavourable 
situations or unkindly soils. And whatever the situation may be, 
they assume a decidedly improved appearance when grown in a 
frame or greenhouse. An unfavourable locality or soil should 
never deter the lover of Roses from entering on their cultivation ; 
for such is the diversity of character of the varieties belonging to 
the genus, that some may be found suited to, or capable of flou- 
rishing in, the least desirable localities ; and the soil may be 
improved, or dug out, and the beds re-filled with prepared soil. 
For the encouragement of those whose situation may be decidedly 
unfavourable, it may be stated, that thousands of Roses grown at 
this’ establishment are sent annually into the neighbourhood of 
London and the large manufacturing towns in England and 
Scotland. And it is pleasing to see, in their perfect production 
there, how far the art of culture can be brought to triumph over 
circumstances. In such situations, the practice which seems to 
have been attended with the most marked success, is that of 
syringing the plants frequently with clean water, which frees the 
leaves of the impurities which settle upon them. Thus, it will be 
seen, none need despair of securing @ moderate share of success in, 
and of realizing the pleasures afforded by, the cultivation of this 
richly-varied flower. | 

We have said that soils are capable of improvement, and may 
suppose that every one has his garden under his own control, so far 
as improvement goes. ‘To this point let us now direct attention. 

In the first place, if our soil be wet it should be drained. Roses 
will never flourish in a soil naturally wet. As few plants will, if a 
garden be of this nature, it would seem desirable, before attending 
to other improvements, to drain it wholly and thoroughly. 

Let us suppose we have a piece of clayey undrained land, which 
is the best our limits contain, and on which we are about to form a 
Rosarium. We defer planting the Roses till spring, availing our- 
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selves of the autumn and winter for the amelioration of the soil ; 
unless, indeed, there has been an opportunity of working it during 
the previous winter and summer, when autumn planting is pre- 
ferable. There is not, however, always an opportunity of doing 
this ; and we will suppose it taken in hand in October, just after a 
crop has been removed from it. Our first object is to secure a 
perfect drainage. This may be done by digging drains three feet 
deep, at about ten yards apart, and laying draining-tiles in at the 
bottom. In digging the trenches, they may be cut sloping from 
eighteen inches at top to two inches at the bottom. We must find out 
the lowest ground, and secure a gentle fall from the higher ground, 
that the water may run away freely. 

If we do not choose to lay drain-tiles in the trenches, bushes 
may be put there, or stones, brick-bats, clinkers from the furnaces, 
broken into moderate-sized pieces, or any description of rubble. 
These will accomplish the same end, if laid sufficiently deep, though 
not so perfectly, as the soil will find its way amongst them in 
course of time, and choke up the passages through which the water 
should find egress. Having laid the soil dry, the next object should 
be to expose it, as much as possible, to the fertilizing influences of 
the sun and air. To accomplish this, the ground should be dug 
one spit deep, or more ; but instead of laying it level at the surface, 
let it be thrown up in ridges in the roughest manner possible. In 
this state it may lie till near the end of winter, fully exposed to 
the action of sun, air, rain, and frost. The surface of the ridges 
will gradually crumble down, and the soil become pulverized. Now 
for the next step. What description of soils or manures can be 
brought to bear upon it with the greatest prospect of improvement # 
Chalk, lime, peat, sand, and burnt earth will improve it ; and stable 
manure, with any decayed vegetable substances, the refuse of the 
garden, may be added to advantage. And now is the time to apply 
these. First level the ground, and lay on the top a good dressing 
of any of the above soils that may be accessible, or thought most 
suitable. Having done this, in the next place trench the ground 
two spit deep, well mixing these foreign matters with the staple in 
the operation. The ground is laid level this time, and when 
finished, the places where the Roses are to be planted should be 
marked out, and the holes dug, the earth taken out being laid up 
in ridges round their sides. The holes should remain open till 
the time of planting, that the soil, placed in immediate contact 
with the roots, may become further mellowed. From the end of 
February till the end of March is a good time for spring planting, 
choosing an opportunity when the ground works well. 

But some gardens are so situated that it is not easy to drain 
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them. A make-shift system may be adopted in such cases. The 
soil may be thrown out of the walks in the immediate vicinity 
of the plants, to a good depth; and loose stones, or rubble of 
any description, be placed at the bottom, covering with bushes, 
over which the soil may be restored. Among the substances 
mentioned above as calculated to improve wet or clayey soils, 
is burnt earth. Of its value in the improvement of such for 
Rose-culture I have been an eye-witness; and-in a Letter to the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of 1844 (p. 67), I gave an account of the 
resulta of its application to some Dwarf Roses.* Subsequent ex- 
periments have increased my faith in it: and as the burning 
of earth is considered by many to be a difficult process, I shall 
give a succinct account of the plan pursued here. 

Earth may be burnt at any season of the year. It has been 
the custom here, for some years, on the decline of spring, when 
the operations of pruning, grafting, &c., are ended, instead of 
suffering the rough branches to lie about, presenting an untidy 
appearance, to collect them in a heap. A wall of turf, about 
three feet high, of a semi-circular form, is then built round them. 
The branches are set on fire, and when about half burnt down, 
seed-weeds, and such rubbish as collects in évery garden and will 
not readily decompose, are thrown on the top, and earth is 
gradually cast up as the fire breaks through. 

During the first two or three days great care is requisite to 
keep the pile on fire. Here is the point where many fail. They 
allow the flame to break through and expend itself before the 
heap is thoroughly kindled. Constant watching is necessary at 
this juncture. As the fire breaks through, the heap should be 
opened and a layer of bushes and weeds should be added, and 
then a layer of earth. Follow up this plan, and the fire will 
spread through the whole heap; and any amount of earth may 
be burnt, by continually adding to those places where the fire 
appears the strongest. The soil burnt here is the stiffest loam 
that can be found within our limits, and which is of rather a 
clayey nature ; also turf from the sides of ditches and roads, in 
itself naturally sour and full of rank weeds. 

Burnt earth has been found beneficial in every instance where 
applied. In black garden mould, rather wet, in which peach-trees 
were disposed to sucker and canker, despite of the use of various 
manures, two or three annual dressings of it appear so to have 
altered the nature of the soil, that they now grow clean, vigorous, 
and healthy, are free from suckers, and produce roots completely 
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matted with fibre. The like success has attended its application 
to various other trees. 

But to our Roses. In the summer of 1842, six beds of Tea-scented 
Roses were manured with the following substances: 1. bone-dust ; 
2. burnt earth; 3. nitrate of soda; 4. guano; 5. pigeon-dung; 
and, 6. stable manure, thoroughly decomposed. The soil in which 
they grew was an alluvial loam. The adjacent fields, which are of 
the same nature, grow large crcps of wheat and potatoes. The 
particles of the soil run together after rain, presenting a smooth 
cemented surface; the soil, in dry weather, becoming hard and 
harsh. But for the results. The guano produced the earliest 
visible effects, causing a vigorous growth, which continued till late in 
the season ; the foliage was large, and of the darkest green, but 
the flowers on this bed were not very abundant; the shoots did not 
ripen well, and were consequently much injured by frost during 
the succeeding winter. The bed manured with burnt earth next 
forced itself into notice: the plants kept up a steadier rate of 
growth, producing an abundance of clean, well-formed blossoms ; 
the wood ripened well, and sustained little or no injury from the 
winter’s frost. The results attendant on the use of the other 
manures were not remarkable: they had acted as gentle stimu- 
lants ; the nitrate of soda and bone-dust least visibly so, although 
they were applied in the quantities usually recommended by the 
vendors. 

The beds of Roses were all planted at the same date, and in the 
same soil; and there was no undue advantage given to any one 
kind of manure. The fertilizing influences of the burnt earth were 
no doubt due partly to its drying and opening the soil, thus ren- 
dering it more permeable to air ; and partly to the power it is said 
to possess of fixing the ammonia conveyed to the soil by rain. 
But further, earth is reduced, by burning, to its inorganic consti- 
tuents, and thus becomes a concentrated inorganic manure, from 
which many soils benefit largely ; and the ashes of the wood, and 
other: substances used in burning, although of small amount, would 
add to its value under this point of view. A portion of the earth 
comes from the heap red and hard, and a portion black or dark 
brown. The latter, which may be more correctly called charred 
earth, is highly beneficial to most soils. I think charred earth the 
best manure that can be applied to Roses in wet or adhesive soils, 
and would advise all who cultivate such to use it. 

Peat soils, although not of the best kind for Roses, are found to 
grow them tolerably well. For the improvement of such, if wet, 
the first effort should be to drain them. After this, stiff loam, or 
pulverized clay and burnt earth, may be brought upon the surface, 
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digging two spit deep, and well mixing the foreign substances with 
the natural soil, as advised in the improvement of clay soils. 

The worst soils for Roses are those of a sandy or gravelly nature. 
In such they often suffer fearfully from the drought of summer, 
scorching up and dying. Soils of this kind are sometimes bad 
beyond remedy. The best plan to pursue under such circum- 
stances, is, to remove the soil to the depth of about twenty inches, 
as the beds are marked out, and fill up again with prepared soil. 
Two-thirds loam—the turf from a pasture, if attainable—and one- 
third decomposed stable manure, will make a good mixture. If a 
strong loam is within reach, choose such in preference to others ; 
and if thought too adhesive, a little burnt earth or sand may be 
mixed with it. A good kind of manure for mixing with the loam 
is the remains of a hot-bed, which have lain by for a year and 
become decomposed. 

Opoix, a French apothecary, whom we have previously quoted, 
attributes the superiority of the Roses grown for medicinal pur- 
poses, in the neighbourhood of Provins, to peculiar properties of 
the soil, which contains iron in considerable quantity. We are 
told that the selection of inorganic manures for plants may be 
fixed upon by an examination ef the composition of their ashes.* 
We know, by the research of chemists, that the petals of the Rosa 
GaLLica contain oxide of iron; and I have long thought that, the 
iron which abounds in the soil of one of the nurseries here 
ingredient of importance in the culture of Roses. I would fot say 
that it is indispensable, but beneficial; and am almost 
that it heightens the colour of the flowers. On turning 
soil, its ferruginous nature is in places distinctly seen. In 
drained field adjoining the Nursery the water frequently 
on the surface in the form of a thick brown liquid, like so\ much 


sky is distinctly mirrored. When the soil in this nursery igf hoed 
or forked, the rapid increase of growth of vegetation is g#striking 
beyond measure. This practice is known to promote gi¥owth in 
all soils; but the extent to which it does so here, is, I tlg:ink, due 
to the oxygen of the air changing the iron contained in |! the soil 
from a substance pernicious to vegetable life, into one fatgourable 
to its development. 

We have hitherto been speaking of the improvement of 
preparatory to the formation of the Rosarium, or beds of 
But it is often desirable to improve the soil in beds already fo 
and which probably have existed for a number of years, Th} 
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usually done by the addition of animal or vegetable manures, which 
are very good so far as they go, but are not in every case all that 
is required. Roses increase in bulk every year, and draw inorganic 
as well as organic matter from the soil. Although a portion of 
this may be returned by the fall of the leaf in autumn, and by the 
manures employed, yet a great deal is deposited in the branches 
and stem: and when we consider what a quantity of branches we 
cut from some Roses, and carry away every pruning-season, it will 
appear reasonable that we may, in the course of years, impoverish 
the soil as regards its inorganic constituents, and yet leave it rich 
in vegetable matter. Thus, we think, every two or three years a 
dressing of chalk, lime, soot, or like substances, would prove highly 
beneficial to the beds of the Rosarium. 

But let it be remembered, that if the soil is wet manures are of 
little value: often, indeed, they sour in the soil, and are worse 
than useless. In all such cases, then, the first effort must be to 
lay the soil dry. After this, add such manures as the character of 
the soil may point out as likely to prove most beneficial. Animal 
and vegetable manures of all kinds may be used, but not in a fresh 
state ; they should be well decayed: for Roses, though delighting 
in a rich soil, dislike green manures more than most plants. In 
heavy soils a good dressing of chalk, peat, burnt earth, or sand may 
be used ; not to the preclusion of, but in addition to, the animal 
or vegetable manures. In light soils, especially such as are of a 
gravelly or sandy nature, stiff loam may be applied to advantage. 
These substances may be thrown on the surface of the beds with 
the usual manures, and forked in at the same time. 

We would remark here that stable manure, which is excellent in 
most cases, and the kind in general use for Roses, is not of the best 
description for light soils, Its tendency is to render them still 
lighter; and if it can be dispensed with on light soils we think it 
desirable to do so. Manures should be applied here in a more 
concentrated form. Cow-dung is excellent, especially for the Tea- 
scented Roses; and pigeon-dung, rabbit-dung, and night-soil, are 
all great improvers of light soils. The unpleasantness attending 
the preparation and use of night-soil may in a great measure be 
done away with by pursuing the following plan. A basin, or reser- 
voir, should be formed on the ground, to hold a given quantity. In 
the bottom of this, loam may be thrown, heavy or light, turfy or 
not, as may be at our command, or whichever is thought best 
suited to the character of the soil we intend to manure. Upon 
this the night-soil is lowered from the cart, and a sufficient quantity 
of loam thrown in to absorb the whole. The heap should then be 
covered over closely with a layer of earth, about a foot thick, and 
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remain closed for about six months. It may then be broken up, more 
or less, according to its state, mixing dry soil, or ashes, or burnt earth 
with it in the operation, and casting it up in ridges. About a 
month afterwards it may be turned over again, that the night-soil 
may be well mixed with the loam. In autumn it may be carried 
to the places where required, and forked in as other manures ; or 
it may be scattered over the beds immediately after they are forked 
in spring, when it will be washed down by the rains. We cannot 
conceive of any description of manure to surpass this, applied to 
Roses on light soils. By its use, we administer at the same time a 
cool and rich fertilizer, and a substance calculated to be of perma- 
nent benefit to the soil. 

‘ It may be thought that guano should be a good manure for 
Roses on cold and poor soils. It probably might prove so if used 
sparingly, and i conjunction with vegetable manures. I do not, 
however, think guano the best thing for Roses in the generality of 
soils. It certainly increases the vigour of a plant, but seems to 
act more favourably on the foliage than on the flowers. It may be 
said this is due to the use of it in excess. But this Iam not dis- 
posed to grant. In the spring of 1846 I scattered guano, in 
variable quantities, over some newly-forked beds of Roses, just as 
the buds were pushing forth. The soil where this experiment was 
made is a dry loam, rather stiff, of excellent staple, but poor. The 
subsoil, to the depth of twelve feet, is a yellow loam or brick earth. 
Below this is gravel. In every instance where the guano was ap- 
plied the growth was more vigorous, and the foliage developed of 
extraordinary richness and beauty ; but, mark! at was at the expense 
of the flowers. Such were the consequences attending its use to 
plants in full health on one soil: on soils otherwise constituted 
the results might be different. 

Roses should have manure applied to them at least once a year. 
It should be in a decayed state, and may be dug in, when the 
borders are dug, in spring ; or laid on the surface afterwards, to be 
washed in by the rains. When manure is applied in such state as 
to be capable of yielding immediate nourishment to a plant, spring 
would seem the better season to apply it. The roots are then in 
full action, and every shower of rain places an abundant supply of 
food within their reach. If manure is applied in autumn, a great 
part of its nutritive properties may be carried beyond the reach of 
the roots by the frequent and heavy rains of winter. 


CHAPTER III. 


REMARKS ON THE FORMATION OF THE ROSARIUM, 
AND ON THE INTRODUCTION OF ROSES TO THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 


In the formation of a Rosarium, it appears to me that the simpler 
the forms of the beds the better. The plants of which it is com- 
posed are for the most part budded on stems, and decidedly arti- 
ficial objects; and parallelograms, squares, circles, ovals, and 
other regular figures, are in perfect harmony with the character 
of the plants ; admit of the most perfect arrangement; and dis- 
play the Roses to greatest advantage. 

When the Rosarium is intended to be of large or even moderate 
size, there should be two compartments; the one for the summer 
kinds exclusively, the other to contain the autumnals. The boun- 
dary of each may be defined by planting a single row of Pillar- 
Roses at intervals of a yard apart. When they reach the height of five 
feet, each alternate plant may be removed, and small chains be fixed 
from pillar to pillar, hanging in graceful curves the entire length 
of the line. Over these some of the branches may be trained to 
form elegant festoons, two or three shoots being allowed to ascend 
the pillar until they reach such height as circumstances or taste 
may point out as desirable. 

If Pillar-Roses are not approved of to form the line of demar- 
cation, the same end may be accomplished by a rustic fence, which 
should be covered with some particular kind of Rose suited for the 
purpose. It should be a good, free flowering, hardy variety, whe- 
ther a summer or autumn bloomer: if the latter is preferred, the 
Bourbon or Noisette offer the best kinds. Or again, this would 
seem a fitting opportunity of introducing the Sweet-briar, which 
should abound in every Rosarium ; for the delicious fragrance of 
its young leaves in the earliest of spring, the delicacy of its blos- 
soms in summer, and the gay appearance of the scarlet hips it pro- 
duces in the autumn, must recommend it to every observer. 

The walks of the Rosarium should be invariably of grass, which 
sets off the plants, when in flower, to much greater advantage 
than gravel. Grass walks are objected to by some because unplea- 
sant to walk upon early inthe morning, or after a shower of rain; 
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but they give such a finish to the Rosarium, and lend such a fresh- 
ness and brilliancy to the flowers, that it were a pity to forego 
these advantages solely on this account. And if the grass is kept 
closely mown, the force of this objection is greatly abated. 

When the walks are of grass, it is perhaps not desirable to plant 
edgings to the beds. When they are of gravel, it is decidedly 
nevessary to do so; and Box, or fancy tiles, may be used. In many 
instances, too, the Pompon and Fairy Roses may be introduced as 
edgings, with a very happy effect, to form a complete hedge, of less 
than a foot in height, covered with their miniature blossoms; the 
one variety blooming in summer only, the other throughout the 
autumn. 

It is desirable that the Rosarium should have a raised spot in its 
vicinity, from which a bird’s eye view of the whole may be obtained 
during the season of flowering. A mound of earth thrown up is 
the simplest plan; and some burs and stones may be placed upon 
the surface. The sides of the mound may be planted with Ayr- 
shire, Sempervirens, and other running Roses, or climbing plants 
of various kinds: on the top may be formed a Rose Temple, ora 
cluster of Pillar-Roses. From this spot we obtain, in the flowering 
season, a view of the Roses en masse, as they lie beneath us, the 
effect of which is agreeable and striking; and indeed every one can 
appreciate the beauty of the picture thus submitted to him. It 
needs neither the knowledge of the Florist nor the refined taste of 
theconnoisseur ; the beauty and effect of the coup dail thus obtained 
is acknowledged alike by the skilled and unskilled in these matters. 
This we regard as one important point gained in the formation of 
the Rosarium; but there are others deserving of attention. 

When the Amateur forms a Rosarium, he does not usually plant 
for effect: he views his plants individually, rather than collec- 
tively. And we should suppose that, to meet his approbation, the 
Rosarium should be so formed that he may attend to, and examine, 
each plant, without risking an injury to the rest. He may be 
delighted with viewing his collection as a whole; and, in addition 
to this, the knowledge that his friends, who may be less skilled in 
floriculture than himself, would derive the highest gratification 
from such a sight, would induce him not to neglect this point. But 
he finds greater pleasure in looking at his favourites separately. 
What would be tedious and uninteresting to them, is to him highly 
amusing. Each of his plants has a name by which he distinguishes 
it. He regards them as so many friends or acquaintances, every 
one of which has a claim upon his attention. He therefore wishes 
them so disposed that he may attend to each in turn, without 
annoying the rest. How often have I seen, in large beds of Roses, 
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the soil round a favourite tree trodden as herd as a gravel walk ! 
I have also seen the adjoining trees, whose beauty was only dim- 
med by the presence of a brighter gem, seriously rubbed and 
broken, being altogether unheeded in the eager haste to inspect some 
more inviting specimen.* It would seem desirable, then, that the 
beds be so formed that each plant may be seen from the walks. 
No one who really loves Roses will be content with viewing a 
plant placed in the back of a bed some six or seven yards from a 
walk. To fully appreciate its beauties—to be satisfied—one must. 
have it directly under the eye, or how can he mark the exact 
colour, form, and various characters, and last, but not least, inhale 
its perfume? If the plant is so placed that we cannot do this from 
the walks, the beds must be trampled on; the temptation is ton 
great; we cannot resist it. 

When forming a Rosarium, it is at the option of the cultivator 
to set apart a spot for growing plants from which to save seed. If 
he desire to raise seedlings, this should be done; for the plants 
become impoverished by the ripening of the seeds, and therefore 
those from which he wishes to obtain large and perfect flowers 
should never be suffered to seed. He should select the sunniest 
spot in the garden in which to plant the seed-bearers, in order to 
secure every possible advantage for accelerating the period of 
maturity. Autumn pruning should also be adopted, as a means 
to this end, by inducing an early development of flowers. Our 
climate is not the most favourable for this branch of Rose-culture: 
we therefore must not waive even the slightest advantage which 
may be obtained either naturally or artificially. 

In preference to giving new plans only, we shall present. our 
readers with some which already exist, and which have obtained 
the approval of those who have witnessed the effect they produce. 
For the reasons above stated, we believe the simpler the form of 
the Rosarium the better. It is therefore thought not necessary to 
give many plans; but besides those given, we shall offer a descrip- 
tion of several places noted for Roses, or where the plants appear 
arranged with taste. 

The most renowned Rosarium in Europe is that of the Jardin du 


* I have a vivid recollection of committing this error. I once stepped on 
a seedling in the garden of a Rose-grower in France, which was planted in a 
very injudicious position. A glimpse of La Reine, for the first time, was the 
cause of my misfortune. I was made acquainted with the real state of things 
by a very un-Frenchmanlike roar. Fortunately the plant was not seriously 
injured, but the flower-bud was destroyed; and the amount of mischief done 
was the keeping of the owner in a state of suspense for a month or two longer, 
I afterwards learned that I was very near annihilating a very fine variety. 
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Luxembourg at Paris. The interest attached to these gardens arises 
principally from some of our finest varieties having been originated and 
nurtured there, and to its possessing some unusually large specimens. 
I remember seeing there, in the month of June, on my first visit to 
Paris, a Standard of the Tea Princesse Héléne du Luxembourg, of 
an immense size, with hundreds of its fine flowers in beautiful con- 
dition. The tree called to mind the large-headed Hybrid Roses 
occasionally met with in thiscountry. We shall proceed at once to 
describe these Gardens. 

The wood-cut No. 1, on the annexed page, is a ground plan of 
the Rosarium, in which the entire collection of the Luxembourg is 
planted. It is situated on the right of the public walk leading 
from the Palais du Luxembourg. 

It is below the level of the public promenades, as shewn at e. 

In summer, when the Roses are all in flower, they produce a 
splendid effect viewed from the public walks above, and over the 
parapet-wall c, e. If we descend to the walks f/f we lose this effect, 
as the Roses are then brought on a level with the eye. The little 
round marks in our engraving shew a line of fruit-trees originally 
planted in the borders surrounding the Rose-beds, forming a sort of 
back-ground, but these are now removed. 

There are two other Rosariums, similar in design, sitaaed on 
the same side, between rows or groves of trees, but they are on a 
level with the public promenades. In consequence of this, and 
being surrounded by trees, the effect they produce is very inferior 
to that of the one just mentioned. No. 2 is an isometrical view of 
one of these: the other is so similar in design to No. 1, that we 
think it unnecessary to introduce it. The double lines here are 
intended to shew the edgings of the beds, which are of Box. The 
vases in the centre are planted with Geraniums, Verbenas, &c., 
during the summer months. It is wholly surrounded with trees ; ; 
but they are shewn here on two sides only, in order that the plan 
of the Rosarium might not be interfered with. The presence of 
these trees could be dispensed with to advantage. By excluding 
sunlight and a free circulation of air they produce most pernicious 
consequences, which the drawn and weakly state of some of the 
plants sufficiently prove. 

The gardens of the Luxembourg are enclosed by a kind of fence, 
made of light sticks, which are much used in France for similar 
purposes. The manner of planting adopted is this :—The beds are 
about seven feet wide, and contain two rows. Two plants of each 
variety, a standard and a dwarf, are planted side by side, at dis- 
tances of about three feet. They are £0 disposed that every stan- 
dard has a dwarf behind it, and in consequence every dwarf is 
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backed by a standard. The number of plants contained in the 
Rosarium of which No. 1 is a ground-plan is about 1800. The 
Roses in No. 1 are apparently planted without any design of keep- 
ing the respective groups together. In the other gardens, however, 
one is planted solely with Autumnals, and the other with the 
various groups of Summer Roses. The extreme simplicity in their 
formation renders them not very brilliant objects on paper; but 
although the design be simple, the effect is good. Now, without 
holding these gardens up to view as perfection, I do think two 
principal points in the formation of the Rosarium have been per- 
fectly wrought out. Here is a terrace, from which we can look 
down upon the plants; view them as a whole (which is indeed a 
grand sight); and they are so arranged, that we can look closely at 
each by descending to the walks. The greatest objection appears 
to me to exist in the non-arrangement of the varieties in separate 
groups, according to their external characters ; and which might have 
been done without lessening the effect produced as a whole. 

We shall now present our readers with two original plans, de- 
signed expressly for this work by Messrs. Major and Son, the 
eminent landscape gardeners of Knosthorpe, near Leeds, and on 
which they make the following remarks :— 

“In grounds sufficiently extensive for the introduction of various 
scenes, the Rosarium is one calculated to produce considerable 
interest ; and being formal, and a separate scene, it is necessary 
that it should be masked out from the general pleasure-ground by 
shrubs and dow ornamental trees, blending with the adjoining 
ground in the natural or English style. In situations where the 
ground is too limited for the introduction of a Rosarium, we prefer 
assembling the Dwarf Roses in groups or small masses in front of 
the shrubberies ; and arranging the Standards irregularly here and 
there just behind some of the lower shrubs, so that the stems for 
the most part may be covered. The heads appearing above the 
shrubs has a highly interesting effect. 

“In the designs for the Rosariums, we have arranged the whole 
of the beds and Standard Roses as near each other as they should 
be placed, even in the most limited grounds; but in situations 
where a little more space of lawn can be allowed, it will be better 
to keep them more apart, the same character being kept. 

“If an extensive Rosarium is required, it is only neccssary to 
increase the number of beds and Standards, and to preserve the 
same proportions in the beds and lawn as shewn in the plans No. 3 
and No. 4: it would only be required to throw the shrubbery far- 
ther back, and form another range of round beds between it and 
the Standards ; and, if necessary, the shrubberies enclosing the 
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Rosariums may be fronted both with Standards and Dwarf Roses. 
We adopted this plan, a few years ago, in arranging a Rosarium, 
the area of which was nearly half an acre in extent; but the col- 
lection being very extensive, we found it necessary to front the 
whole of the shrubbery enclosing the compartment both with 
Standards and Dwarfs; and during the blooming season it pre- 
sented a scene truly splendid, surpassing the assemblage of any 
other family of plants we ever saw, even a splendid collection 
of Rhododendrons which composed another scene in the same 
grounds. 

‘‘The arcades in both designs are for exhibiting Climbing Roses, 
which we need not say will produce a very imposing effect. They 
should, be formed of latticed pilasters, twelve inches wide, and 
about six feet high to the spring of the arches, each pilaster having 
four uprights one and a quarter inch square, placed two and two, 
an inch apart, with balls between them at proper distances, and 
filled up in the middle with lattice-work, shewing five-eighths of an 
inch in front. The openings between the pilasters may be from 
four to five feet, according to the height. The arch over the walk 
must be of lattice-work. Some of the round beds may be of basket- 
work, twelve or fifteen inches deep, especially those shewn with a 
varied outline. 

‘‘In order to make the Rosarium as interesting as possible, the 
beds might be planted with patches of early flowering bulbs to 
precede the general bloom of Roses; which bulbs, after flowering, 
might be lifted, and their places supplied by different kinds 
of Annuals, to succeed the general Rose bloom. So that there 
would first be a show of early bulbous flowers; then the grand 
display of Roses; and, lastly, the show of Annuals.” 

But it may not suit every one’s inclination or convenience to 
form a Rosarium, however desirous he may be of cultivating a few 
choice specimens of Roses. In small gardens it often happens that 
there is little room, or the proprietor’s favourite may be another 
flower. He may wish not to exclude Roses altogether, although 
he has not space to cultivate many. 

It is therefore necessary that we should consider how they may 
be introduced, to form an agreeable feature in the Flower Garden. 

Various methods have been suggested, and many carried out 
with good effect. With regard to Standards, they have been 
grouped in beds on lawns ; planted in continuous lines, running 
parallel with walks ; in square beds, or parallelograms; and they 
are also not unfrequently planted singly on lawns. Dwarfs are 
planted in single beds, or groups of beds; sometimes a single 
variety to each bed, to obtain masses of well-contrasted colours ; 
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sometimes the varieties are mixed, and the colours blended. Each 
of these plans is good under particular circumstances ; for we have 
not always the exact plot of ground at our disposal necessary to 
carry out certain forms, and besides which our tastes vary. 

Perhaps the best mode of introducing Roses to the Flower Gar- 
den is, by a group of beds thrown together on a lawn. In these, 
ifthe proprietor be a Rose Amateur, he would most likely be de- 
sirous of obtaining as great a variety as possible ; and a bed should 
be set apart for each group, or for a certain number of his favourite 
groups, if he be confined for space. There isa very elegant arrange- 
ment of clumps on the lawn at Southgate House, the seat of Sir John 
L. M. Lawrence, Bart. The ground they occupy is a strip taken 
in from the park, about one hundred and thirty yards long, and 
eight yards wide: it lies open to the east. There are fifteen 
clumps formed in a single row, some two, and some four yards 
apart, excepting the sixth and seventh clumps, between which 
there is a clear space of sixteen yards. Their forms are circles, 
segments of circles, ovals, parallelograms, octagons, and the like. 
In front of the lawn is a broad gravel walk, and at the back 
a wire fence, separating the lawn from the park. The clumps were 
originally planted with the following groups, in the order in which 
we place them, commencing with that nearest the dwelling-house : 
1. Bourbon ; 2. French; 3. Provence ; 4. Damask Perpetual ; 
5. French ; 6. Moss; 7. Noisette ; 8. Bourbon Perpetual ; 9. Hybrid 
Provence ; 10. Hybrid Perpetual ; 11. Hybrid Chinese ; 12. Damask 
and Alba mixed ; 13. Bourbon; 14. Sweet Brier, and its hybrids ; 
15. Hybrid Perpetual. This series of clumps still exists, but the 
varieties being mostly destroyed by the winter of 1860-61 the beds 
have been recently re-filled with miscellaneous Roses. It is situate 
on the right-hand side of the gravel-walk when proceeding from the 
house. To the left are walks leading to the Flower Garden, some 
fine Horse-chesnut trees, and a few clumps to contain Geraniums, 
_ Verbenas, and various other plants. Behind these is a wall, on 
which fruit-trees are planted. At the further end of the Rose-clumps 
is a group of ornamental trees, opposite to which is a Summer-house. 
With regard to the arrangement, the plants intended for the centre, 
or centre rows, were selected on stems about three feet and a half 
high: the others gradually decrease in height as they approach the 
edges of the beds. The greatest distance from plant to plant is 
three feet ; and the smaller growers, which have place towards the 
circumference of the beds, are planted nearer to each other. 

The natural soil here is clay upon gravel. In preparing the 
ground to receive the Roses, the soil was removed from the beds to 
the depth of two feet, and replaced with good loam—the washings 
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of the park and fields, which had been collected from the gutters 
there. 

The earth from the walk was removed toa greater depth than 
that of the beds; and various substances were placed in the bottom 
to form a drain, in order that the latter might be laid quite dry. This 
was taking a great deal of pains with a soil not irremediably bad— 
with a soil which might have been rendered suitable for Rose-culture 
with less labour than that bestowed on it. But the additional 
painstaking was more than repaid by the complete success attend- 
ant on the transplantation of the trees. Of 319 specimens trans- 
ferred from the Nurseries here, not one diced! The greater part, 
too, flowered beautifully the first season after transplantation, which 
is not generally the case. They were planted with great care, and 
no doubt received the strictest attention during the spring and 
summer. But although the success here must be chiefly ascribed 
to the above-mentioned circumstances, this case must not be con- 
sidered as one of common occurrence. We record it here because 
remarkable ; for, with the most skilful management and utmost 
care, individual instances of failure will almost invariably ensue. 

When Roses are planted in the manner of which we are now 
speaking, if the proprietor of the garden be a lover of flowers in 
general, without caring to enter into the detail of the matter, 
planting ‘in masses of colour will probably suit his taste better than 
making up each clump with mixed varieties. In this case the beds 
should be of smaller dimensions than when filled with various 
kinds, or there is an appearance of too much sameness. We here 
plant for effect ; and if the plants are Dwarfs, full scope may be 
allowed for the exercise of taste and ingenuity in the construction 
of the beds: the simple forms recommended to the Amateur for 
Roses on stems may be cast aside. The effect of planting masses 
of colour is truly splendid, and such as cannot be accomplished 
simply by a mixture of varieties. 

Let us suppose a group of beds formed on a lawn within sight of 
the drawing-room, and filled with the freest flowering Roses. Let 
Chinese Fabvier (scarlet) fill one bed; Bourbon Queen (salmon 
another; Géant des Batailles (crimson) a third ; Narcisse (vellon) 
a fourth; and, in continuation, selecting kinds to introduce as 
agreeable a contrast of colour as possible, and of as nearly equal 
growth, as the form of the series of beds may require. Ifwe prefer 
Summer Roses, there are kinds among them quite as suitable for 
the purpose. Can we doubt the effect of this mode of planting? 
Could we introduce a more agreeable feature to the Flower Garden? 
If formed of the Autumnals, we have flowers springing forth in the 
earliest of Summer, and continuing to blossom till November ; 
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bidding defiance to the slight frosts of Autumn, which check or 
destroy the less hardy races, that contribute so much to the adorn- 
ment of the garden. 

In small gardens, where variety is desirable, a bed of moderate, 
or large size, produces probably a more agreeable effect than 
numerous small beds: the latter are, however, better, if well-con- 
trasted masses of colour are desired. 

Standard Roses, planted in lines running parallel with garden- . 
walks, are shewn to great advantage, and this method is in many 
cases to be recommended; the borders beneath being planted with 
bulbs, herbaceous plants, annuals, or others of humble growth. 

There is one practice which has been too frequently adopted in 
planting Roses singly on lawns, that of placing the turf close up to 
and around the stems immediately after planting: this cannot be 
too highly deprecated. The starved and unhealthy appearance the 
plants usually present tells unmistakeably their dislike of such 
treatment. Why, then, should they be submitted to it? Were 
they allowed to become thoroughly established, the turf might then 
‘be laid on without producing such injurious consequences. But it 
is desirable to avoid even this. For of what avail, we ask, can the 
soft genial showers of spring, or even the heavier rains of summer, 
be to the roots of a tree, when they have first to pass through the 
thirsty turf, and give sustenance to the blades composing it. And 
again, the turfing of the ground prevents in some measure the air 
from permeating the soil, which practice proves so beneficial to 
the growth of plants. It may be said that an open space round a 
plant on a lawn is objectionable; but this may be overcome by 
placing a few white flints or burs on the soil; or sowing it with 
Annuals of small growth, which will diversify and add to the 
beauty of the garden. 

Some varieties of Roses, which form large heads when grown as 
Standards, look well planted in avenues. 

In small gardens, Standards of various kinds may be planted 
completely round the outside of the lawn, at equal or various 
distances. 

Weeping Roses form beautiful objects when planted singly on 
lawns ; and it is surprising that they are not more generally culti- 
vated. Are they so rare that few have yet witnessed them in 
complete beauty? It may be so. There is a Letter now before 
me, from an Amateur in Devonshire, who purchased from here, 
some years since, a plant of the Ayrshire Ruga, with a stem eight 
feet high. It has been trained as a Weeper; and the tips of its 
branches now rest upon the grass below: an arbour is formed by 
it, and there is a seat within. The branches are, in the flowering 
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season, covered with blossoms from the head to the ground, and 
the sight is described as magnificent. 

There are but few kinds naturally suited for this mode of growth ; 
although many may, by a course of pruning and training, be 
brought to form handsome specimens. Of natural Weepers, the 
Ayrshire and Evergreen are the best. Of others, such of the 
Austrian, the Boursault, the Hybrid Chinese, the Hybrid Noisette, 
the Noisette, and Bourbon, as are of pendulous growth, should be 
chosen. The latter groups introduce a pleasing variety of charac- 
ter and colour, points well worth gaining, especially if many 
Weepers are wished for. 

We cannot conceive a more beautiful object on a lawn than a 
Standard Rose trained as a Weeper,* covered, in summer, with its 
thousands of blossoms, relieved and admirably set off by the care- 
less grace of its growth, and the agreeable colour of its foliage. By 
a careful choice of varieties, and a judicious system of pruning (see 
article “ Pruning”), the long pendulous branches may be made to 
droop from any moderate height to the ground, producing flowers 
their whole length. 

We should fancy that Roses of pendulous growth, worked on 
short stems, and planted in vases, would havea pretty effect. 
Again, if the same kinds were planted as Dwarfs, in raised baskets, 
on lawns or elsewhere, and their shvots allowed to hang down on 
all sides, the effect of the masses of flower they produce, if equalled, 
could not be surpassed. 

We occasionally see varieties of vigorous and straggling growth 
formed as plain Standard or Bush Roses. We must confess we do 
not admire them as such; and think them better fitted to form 


Climbers, Pillars, or Weepers. And if the Rose is more beautiful | 


under one form than another, it is perhaps when fashioned as a 
Pillar Rose. Every Rosarium, and indeed every Flower Garden, 
should possess some of them. We have previously stated that 
they may be introduced to the Rosarium, to form the boundary- 
line of the summer and autumn gardens. In the Flower Garden 
they may be planted to form temples, avenues, single specimens on 
lawns, or in groups of three, five, or more. If planted in a ring 
round a circular clump on a lawn, at some distance from its cir- 
cumference, we should conceive the effect to be good. The best 
kinds are, the Ayrshire, Sempervirens, Boursault, Hybrid Chinese, 
Noisette, Hybrid Perpetual, and Bourbon, some of which shew 


* Where any particular mode of growing Roses is recommended, a list of a 
select few suited for the purpose will be given at the end of Div. 1. 
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themselves better suited for the purpose than others, and which we 
shall point out when we come to speak of Pillar Roses. 

Climbing Roses may be introduced to the Flower Garden to 
advantage, as a cover for fences, or to hide any object disagree- 
able to the eye. When it is wished to cover a high fence or build- 
ing quickly, some of the strongest growers should be chosen, budded 
on tall stems: the space left beneath may then be covered 
with kinds of less rampant growth. Climbing Roses may be 
planted to cover arbours, rustic seats, or to form arcades or arches 
over walks. I have seen them trained on arches by the sides of 
walks, a line of arches on either side running their entire length, 
not stretching over them. Such may be admitted, in certain posi- 
tions in the Flower Garden, with charming effect, although they 
are not always in harmony with surrounding objects, or in good 
taste. When this arrangement may seem suitable, the arches 
should not be plaeed at too great a distance from each other; and 
the effect may sometimes be heightened by running chains, in 
curved lines, from arch to arch, covering them with the spare 
branches of the Roses. For this purpose the Evergreen Roses are 
perhaps the best, as they are very hardy, and hold their leaves 
longer in winter than any other Climbers. 

The Evergreen and Ayrshire may also be planted in rough 
places in parks, to trail over waste ground, hillocks, or the like: 
they may also be made to climb old trees; in which way they pre- 
sent a very rustic appearance, and produce a pleasing effect. It 
‘appears to us better taste to plant them in such situations than 
budded plants, as the latter are only in character in dressed 
grounds. 

A bank of Roses produces a very agreeable effect, especially when 
seen from the windows of the house. The Evergreen and Hybrid 
Chinese, owing to their vigour and density of growth, and the 
immense trusses of flowers they produce, are of the best kind for 
this purpose. They may be planted two or three yards apart, 
according to the quality of the soil. They will need only just so 
much training as to induce them to cover regularly and thickly 
the whole surface of the ground. As to pruning, the less the better; 
but we must of course keep the form of the bank elegant, and the 
plants in health and vigour. 

If these same kinds were planted at the base of trees in the most 
open spots, near the confines, or within sight of the walks in shrub- 
beries, we think they would introduce a pleasing feature there. In 
such places, how often does the gloomy and desolate triumph over 
the cheerful and beautiful! The trees are often bare, or dead 
_ branches only-seen, for some distance from the ground; and the 
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beauty of their tops is not appreciable as we walk beneath. Who 
has not sometimes rambled in such walks, where the wild Honey- 
suckles have presented the most pleasing feature, if not the only 
one, to tempt him to pursue his walk? And beautiful indeed they 
are, creeping over the rugged branches of the trees, their tortuous 
stems shewing here and there, and their beautiful flowers and 
leaves glistening among the boughs above. And why should not 
Roses be brought to fill like positions. Let the Ayrshire be planted 
in spots where they obtain.a little light, and they will do. But it 
will be well to give them every encouragement at the outset. 
Remove the soil at the root of the tree to the depth of eighteen 
inches, and for two or three feet square, filling up the opening with 
two-thirds good turfy loam, well intermixed with one-third manure, 
rich, but not too fresh. In this they may be planted. Train them 
for the first year or two, until they get good hold of the trees; 
then manure them annually. Prune very little; and there is no 
doubt they will flower well, and lend additional interest and beauty 
to the shrubbery-walks by the relief and variety they give. 

In some places, where the shrubbery walks are extensive, we have 
seen groups of Roses introduced with good effect. 

It is probably the best plan here to have the arrangement as 
simple as possible, that it may be comprehended at a glance. It 
should be entirely concealed from distant view, to the end that 
some little surprise may be created, by finding ourselves unex- 
pectedly greeted in our course with’a mass of these lovely flowers. 
Planting simply in straight rows about four deep appears an 
excellent method; and the plants may be arranged to slope gra- 
dually from the back to the front. The entrance at each end 
might be arched over with wire-work; or even two or three rustic 
poles fixed upright on either side the walk, and arched over, would 
be in perfect harmony with the design. Round and over these poles 
and arches Climbing Roses may be induced to grow, mingling the 
colours, or not, as taste may suggest, but taking care that the 
varieties be abundant bloomers, and of similar growth. If the 
arches are too long, the light is excluded from the interior, and 
the flowers all draw to the top, in which position they are not seen. 
If it is wished to have an arched Rose-walk, the arches should not 
exceed two feet in length, and they should be placed about a yard 
apart. The effect produced in viewing the walk from either end 
is the same as if the arches covered the whole space of ground; 
and when passing under them, the flowers hang drooping from the 
sides and top, and are then seen to advantage. 

But te return. From the situation (the Shrubbery), the rare 
and perfect kinds of Roses will not be looked for here: the beholder 
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will very probably not stay long enough to examine them critically, 
and the aim should be to produce an impression at first sight. This 
may be done by choosing the showy free flowering kinds, such as are 
famed for the quantity of flowers they produce, for beauty en masse, 
and brilliancy of colour, m preference to those possessed of great 
symmetry of form, or exactitude of habit. Many of the Chinese, 
Hybrid Chinese, Hybrid Perpetual, and Noisette Roses, are of this 
kind. | 

Such a plantation as that just described exists at Ponsbourne 
Park, Herts, the seat of Wynn Ellis, Esq. The entrance on either 
side is arched over with rustic poles, for a distance of a few yards ; 
the arch is so curved that the plantation is entirely concealed from 
view till you are within it. The walk, which is simply a continu- 
ation of the shrubbery-walk, is of gravel; the beds edged with the 
pretty Lawrenciana Roses. We can imagine the effect of such an 
encounter upon the mind of a visitor, who may have chosen to 
spend his early hours in the shrubbery-walks. 

There is a very pretty arrangement of Roses introduced in the 
walks of the shrubbery in the gardens of the Misses Warner, at 


No. 5. 


an 
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Hoddesdon. No. 5. is a ground-plan of the beds in which they 
are planted. The earth in the four beds which compose the inner 
circle is raised about four feet above the level of that which sur- 
rounds it; and upon this is built a temple, the frame-work being 


formed with iron rods, It is covered with Climbing Roses of 


various kinds. There are eight plants planted in each bed. No. 6. 
is a sketch taken of this temple when the Roses were pruned. 


No. 6. 


Although they cover it entirely, we have thought it desirable to 
omit them, in order that the construction of the frame-work might 
be clearly seen. The temple, to which there are four entrances, 
has at its circumference twelve gothic arches, the outer standards 
of which are seven feet three inches high, and six feet three inches 
apart. There are other iron supports between the outer standards 
and the centre one: the latter, which is placed on the top of the 
mound, stands ten feet clear of the ground. In the outer ranges 
of beds are planted a Standard and Dwarf Rose alternately. The 
diameter of the first circle is twenty-six feet, that of the whole, 
forty-eight feet. 

When in the temple, looking down the walks, we see three 
rustic figures, modelled in lead, and mounted on pedestals, which 
vary and add to the beauty of the design. The fourth figure, 
which would seem required, to give grace and uniformity to the 
scene, is wanting, a brook running on one side of the circle occu- 
pying the ground where it should have place. A hedge of Scotch 
Roses is p:anted round the outside, over which we look upon an 
extensive lawn, with Pinuses and various plants shewing in the 
distance. Forming a part of the Shrubbery, we may suppose it is 


not entirely free from trees, but it lies open on one side; and to . 
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this, united with skilful management, may be attributed the healthy 
and vigorous condition of the plants. 

The space allotted to this branch of the work is already filled, 
which we regret, as there are many other Rose Gardens well 
worthy of notice. 

One more we must just glance at, which is known as Rosenthal, 
and is the property of A. Rowland, Esq., situate at Lewisham, in 
Kent. The principal features in this garden are an arched Rose- 
walk, and a Temple of Roses. Water is introduced here from an 
artesian well 120 feet deep, which creates variety, and imparts fresh- 
ness and animation to the scene. There is a garden of about four 
acres, planted with the French, Provence, and Perpetual Roses, and 
Mr. Rowland has taken about fifty prize medals for roses exhibited 
at the various flower-shows. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE CHOICE AND ARRANGEMENT OF VARIETIES, 
AND REMARKS ON PLANTING. 


Havine formed the Rosarium, it may be well, before proceeding 
further, to ask ourselves this question—Are the soil and locality 
sufficiently favourable to admit of the successful cultivation of all 
kinds indiscriminately ? If so, we are indeed fortunate ; for varia- 
tion in character is certainly desirable, and each group possesses 
some particular feature to recommend it. There are the Damask 
Perpetual, and the Tea-scented, justly celcbrated for their fra- 
grance. The Hybrids of the Chinese have an equal claim, on 
account of their finely-shaped flowers and great variation in colour ; 
besides which, they are the hardiest of Roses, thriving in less 
favourable situations than most others. Then there are the 
Chinese, remarkable for great regularity of growth, and whose 
flowers are produced in gay profusion in Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn, and which only cease to blow when the chill breath of 
winter strikes them, heralding the approach of the season of repose. 
In addition to these, there are the Provence, the Moss, the Damask, 
the Alba, the Hybrid Perpetual, and the Bourbon—the two latter 
blooming almost as constantly and as long as the Chinese—and 
many other groups as interesting, if not so extensive, or so gene- 
rally known. Can we, in planting the Rosarium, wholly dispense 
with any group? We think not. To render the design complete, a 
few varieties from each should be chosen: the cultivator may have 
‘his favourite groups, and introduce them in greater quantity ; but 
if the soil and situation are good, he should not wholly exclude 
any. 
We now intend to note the number of varieties we should draw 
from each group, were we about to plant a Rosarium for ourselves : 
this, we believe, will prove useful to some of our readers. And in 
order to do justice to so difficult a task, I have carefully considered 
the varieties separately, and in many instances weighed them the 
one against the other. Let us suppose a Rosarium to require from 
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four to five hundred plants ; and as all have not precisely the 
same objects in view in planting, it may be well to offer two 
arrangements. 

1. Where the design is to introduce as great a variety as possible, 
without sacrificing desirable qualities or beauty : 

SuMMER Roses: +The Boursault, 2. The Double Yellow, 1. The 
Scotch, 12. The Damask, 6. The Provence, 5. The Pompon, 4. 
+The Moss, 20. The French, 20. The Hybrid French, 6. +The 
Hybrid Chinese, 20. +The Hybrid Bourbon, 6. +The Hybrid 
Noisette, 2. The Alba, 10. The Austrian Brier, 4. *The Ayr- 
shire, 6. *The Evergreen, 10. *The Banksiw Rose, 4. 

AuTUMNAL Roses: *The Macartney, 2. The Microphylla, 2. 
+The Hybrid Perpetual, 120. The Bourbon Perpetual, 8. *The 
Rose de Rosoméne, 6. The Perpetual Scotch, 2. The Perpetual 
Moss, 8. The Crimson Chinese, 10. The Chinese, 10. The 
Fairy Rose, 4. The Tea-scented, 60. +The Bourbon, 60. *The 
Musk, 3. *The Noisette, 20. 

From the groups marked thus +, the best Pillar or Pole Roses 
may be drawn: from those marked thus *, the best Climbing and 
Weeping Roses. 

2. Where a principal view in the culture of Roses is to compete 
for prizes at the horticultural exhibitions : 

SumMMER Roses: Provence, 4. Moss, 10. Damask, 4. Alba, 4. 
French, 10. Hybrid French, 4. Hybrid Chinese, 6. Hybrid 
Bourbon, 6. Austrian, 1. 

AUTUMNAL Roses: Hybrid Perpetual, 100. Bourbon, 16. Noi- 
sette, 10. Tea-scented, 20. 

When cultivating for exhibition, we think it advisable to reduce 
the number of varieties, and plant two or three specimens of each. 
It is not often that we can cut three fine trusses of flowers (which 
are required under the present mode of exhibiting round London) 
from a single plant at the same point of time ; and, from a glance 
at the rules of several Provincial Societies, I should say two or 
three plants of each, of a less number of varieties, offer advantages 
over double the number of which only single plants are grown. 
In addition to the reason given above, I would remark, that by 
reducing the number of varieties, we improve the quality of our 
Collection ; and although it may be difficult to cull the choicest 
where all are choice, yet he who has a thorough knowledge of the 
varieties, whose eye has been long practised among them, will 
discern slight differences, and know the true merit of each. 

But sometimes circumstances are adverse to the cultivation of 
all kinds, and what must be done then? This materially alters 
the aspect of affairs. The cultivator should then consider what 
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proportion may be ‘planted to advantage, and make up his plans 
with such. We have previously stated that it is unnecessary to 
plant delicate Roses in unfavourable situations or unkindly soils, 
as there are plenty of a nature and character adapted for all such 
circumstances. 

Let us, then, before we leave this part of the subject, offer a 
classification of the groups, with the view of aiding the tyro in 
selecting for himself. 

1. The hardiest groups; the varieties thriving in localities and 
soils the least favourable to vegetation. Summer Koses: Boursault, 
Damask, Hybrid Chinese, Hybrid Bourbon, Ayrshire, Evergreen. 
Autumnal Roses; some of the Hybrid Perpetual, some of the 
Bourbon, some of the Noisette. The plants here, whether dwarfs 
or standards, should be budded, and not on their own roots. 

2. Hardy groups; the varieties thriving in ordinary soils and 
situations, under common treatment. In addition to all the groups 
mentioned in No. 1, the following may be classed here: Summer 
Roses: the Scotch Rose, the Provence, the Pompon, the Moss 
(budded), the French, the Hybrid French, the Hybrid Noisette, the 
Alba, the Austrian Brier. Awtwmnal Roses: the Bourbon Perpetual, 
the Perpetual Scotch, the Perpetual Moss, the Crimson Chinese, 
the Chinese or Monthly, the Bourbon, the Musk. 

3. Hardy groups, as regards soil, but requiring an airy locality and 
slight protection against frost, if the weather be severe in winter. 
Summer Roses: the Multiflora, the Banksia. Autumnal Roses: 
the Macartney, the Microphylla, the Rose de Rosoméne, the 
Crimson Chinese, the Chinese or Monthly, the Fairy Rose, the 
Tea-scented, some varieties of the Noisette. 

4, Groups not liable to injury from frost, but which require a pure 
air. Summer Roses: the Double Yellow, the Austrian Brier. 

5. Groups requiring a wall to develope their flowers in full 
beauty. Summer Roses: the Banksiw. Autumnal Roses: the 
Macartney, the Microphylla; also varieties from various groups, 
whose flowers do not expand well under ordinary treatment. 

6. Groups best adapted for the heaviest soils. Summer Roses : 
the Boursault, the Damask, the Hybrids of the Provence, the 
French, the Hybrid French, the Hybrid Chinese, the Hybrid 
Bourbon, the Evergreen, the Multiflora. Autumnal Roses: the 
Hybrid Perpetual, the Chinese or Monthly, some of the Bourbons, 
the Musk, some of the Noisette. 

For such soils as these the plants should be budded, and not on 
their own roots. 

7. Groups suited for the lightest soils. Summer Roses: the 
Scotch Rose, the Provence, the Pompon, the Moss, the French, the 
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Hybrid Noisette, the Alba, the Ayrshire. Autumnal Roses: some 
of the Hybrid Perpetual, the Bourbon Perpetual, the Perpetual 
Scotch, the Crimson Chinese, the Fairy, the Tea-scented, some of 
the Bourbon, some of the Noisette. In soils of the above descrip- 
tion the plants should, so far as attainable, be grown on their own 
roots: such as are not so cultivated in the Nurseries should be 
chosen budded on very short stems. 

8. Groups best suited for Pot-culture, many kinds improving 
greatly in beauty when grown under glass. Summer Roses: some 
of the Hybrid Chinese, some of the Hybrid Bourbon. Autumnal 
Roses: the Hybrid Perpetual, the Bourbon Perpetual, the Crimson 
Chinese, the Chinese or Monthly, the Fairy Rose, the Tea-scented, 
some of the Bourbon, some of the Noisette. The plants may be 
budded, or on their own roots, at the option of the cultivator. 

9. Groups best suited for forcing. The same as recommended | 
for pot-culture in No. 8; and the plants should be budded on the 
Dog-Rose, the Manetti, or some free stock. 

10. Groups which furnish the best Climbing Roses. Swmmer 
Roses : the Boursault, the Ayrshire, the Evergreen, the Multiflora, 
the Banksize Rose. Autumnal Roses: the Macartney, the Rose de 
Rosoméne, the Musk, some of the Noisette. 

11. Groups which furnish the best Pillar or Pole Roses. Sum- 
mer Foses: the Damask, the Moss, the Hybrid Chinese, the 
Hybrid Bourbon, the Hybrid Noisette, the Alba Rose. Autumnal 
Roses: the Hybrid Perpetual, the Bourbon, the Noisette. Zhe 
“vigorous” growers from these groups must be selected, and the plants 
usually preferred are dwarfs on their own roots. These remarks 
are applicable to No. 10 also. 

In selecting varieties to plant in the Rosarium, or to ornament 
the Flower Garden, if the individual have not a thorough know- 
ledge of Roses, the better plan for him to pursue is, to make known 
his plans to a respectable Rose grower. Let him first name his 
soil and situation ; then the particular object he has in view in 
cultivating Roses ; whether he desires to compete for prizes at the 
horticultural exhibitions, or merely seeks, in Rose-culture, a quiet 
recreation ; or whether, again, his object be to create a display, to 
obtain a grand mass of flowers, or to produce effect from some 
particular spot. He should state whether he would wish Summer 
or Autumn ‘Roses to preponderate ; and if he has some knowledge 
of the groups, let him name those which are most pleasing to his 
taste. In addition to this, he should state whether standards or 
dwarfs, &c. are most admired; the colours preferred ; and give 
either the number of plants wanted, or the quality he requires, 
and the sum he wishes to expend. 
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This is undoubtedly the most advantageous plan for the pur- 
chaser. Ifthe tyro select his own varieties from the Catalogues, 
the chances are, that he will be taken with one or two points ina 
Rose, and fix upon it without giving other points their due weight, 
and thus disappointment not unfrequently ensues. For example: 
the Rose Victor Trouillard (Hybrid Perpetual) is exquisite in 
colour ; it is large, and very double. These qualities would recom- 
mend it; but it isa poor grower, and the arrangement of the 
petals is indescribably bad.—The flowers of Toujours fleuri (Hybrid 
Perpetual) are perfect in form; the habit of the plant is also unique, 
but the variety is a shy grower. The Rose amateur will usually 
discover these points, but not so the tyro; and no sale-catalogue 
can afford space to describe, in full, all the good and bad points 
of each variety. But if the purchaser give the information above 
stated, and apply to a respectable firm, his objects may be fully 
attained. Let it be further remarked, that this plan of dealing is 
also advantageous to the vendor; and he compensates for the 
accommodation afforded him, by sending a number of plants free 
of charge, or prices the whole at a lower rate than he could have 
done had the amateur selected them individually. The efforts of 
the Rose-growers are, or should be, directed towards obtaining the 
greatest possible quantity of the finest varieties ; and independent 
of feeling it a duty to serve, in the best manner, those who confide 
in them, it is their interest in two ways to supply only the choicest 
varieties. In the first place, they have usually the largest stock of 
such ; and then, it is these which will do them the most credit, 
and recommend them to further transactions. It is no advantage 
to them to send bad growers, or second-rate kinds: it is the re- 
verse. The bad growers are always most difficult to propagate and 
bring to a saleable condition, for which the trifling addition in 
price does not compensate: and it is easier to grow four or five 
thousand of a first-rate variety, than to grow a like number of 
plants divided into fifty different kinds. We need not speak of 
the disadvantage the vendor suffers from the sale of any but the 
best kinds; and I believe he does this, even though the purchaser 
select them himself. But beyond the advantages already mentioned 
as derived on both sides from this method of dealing, the purchaser 
obtains better plants. In a collection of six or seven hundred varieties, 
there is a greater number of first-rate kinds than the most ardent 
cultivator of Roses would be likely to purchase at one time; and 
if the plants of any particular variety are small or weakly that 
season, they are excluded, and can be added to the collection at sub- 
sequent periods. 

Let us now proceed to make a few remarks on planting. We 
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will suppose the beds ready formed and prepared, and the order of 
planting arranged. There is a sufficient number of plants at hand 
of the required heights and kinds to fill them. If it be a Rosarium 
or aseries of beds we are about to plant, we may suppose that each 
group will have a bed to itself; or if our plans are not sufficiently 
extensive to admit of this, each bed should be planted with varieties 
of one group only, or at furthest with a combination of such as 
resemble each other in external characters. We are speaking now 
of planting the Rosarium, or a series of beds: in a single bed or 
clump it is desirable to mix the groups. 

The disposing of the plants will vary so much, according to the 
plan of the Rosarium or the taste of the individual, and is withal 
so simple, that it does not appear necessary to enlarge on this par- 
ticular point. One thing in planting should be borne in mind— 
Never suffer the roots to lie exposed to the sun and wind, not even 
for an hour. I fancy I hear, as I have heard some say, “Nonsense ! 
the Dog Rose is so hardy that you may expose it for a month to 
all weathers, wind, frost, or sunshine, without fear of injuring it.” 
I have often heard this asserted, and have tried experiments, which 
it is not necessary to record here, to convince myself of a simple 
fact, which it may be said no one ought to have doubted. One ex- 
periment I willrelate. In planting some French Roses, two plants 
of the same kind were left out of the ground for two days and two 
nights in December. They were budded on the Dog Rose. The 
days were sunny, the nights were frosty, the mercury falling to 
about 28° Fahrenheit. Numerous other plants, whose roots were 
kept covered, and which were planted at the same time, grew and 
flourished without one exception. And these two did not die; but 
for three years they maintained a miserable existence, neither grow- 
ing as the others grew, nor producing any creditable flowers ; 
and yet they were as robust and vigorous as any, if, indeed, not 
more 80. 

If there are two employed in planting, the one may dig the holes 
at proper distances, mixing the soil taken out with some well-pul- 
verized manure, and laying it on the sides of the holes ready for 
use in planting. Ifthe soil be light, he may, notwithstanding the 
dressing it may have previously received, add a few spadesful of 
loam for any very choice kind : if the soil be heavy, he may add a 
few spadesful of leaf-mould. This latter substance is an excellent 
addition to heavy soils, and almost indispensable when the Tea- 
scented Roses are planted there: it tempts them to root vigorously, 
and strong well-flowered plants are the result. 

If Standards only are planted, three feet apart is a good distance; 
and if there is an objection to planting Dwarfs among Standards, and 
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it is still thought desirable to cover the ground below during sum- 
ther, this may be accomplished by planting Annuals, such as 
Mignonette, Viscaria oculata, Dianthus Heddewegii, and any others 
of slender growth. These cannot injure the Roses: in hot dry 
seasons we believe they prove beneficial, by the partial shade they 
afford ; but they should be planted very thinly, and those kinds 
chosen which are of the most slender growth. When Dwarf Roses 
only are planted, from one to three feet, according to the vigour of 
the kinds, is the distance usually chosen. 

A few words on arranging plants in single beds may not be mis- 
placed here. We first take the centre of the bed, where we place 
the tallest plant, and which should be a robust grower, an abundant 
bloomer, and an attractive Rose. In reference to this plant, whatever 
may be the shape or size of the bed, the others are disposed. They 
should incline gently from it in any or every direction, till the 
plants at the edge be on very short stems or perfect dwarfs. An 
inclination of one foot and a half, from one row to another, admits 
of a very pretty arrangement. Supposing the centre plant to be 
five feet, the next row may be three feet and a half, the next two 
feet, and so on. Let it be borne in mind, that the strongest 
growers should be planted nearest to the centre; and in conse- 
quence of their more vigorous growth, greater space should be 
allowed from plant to plant there than at the circumference of the 
bed, where the smaller growers are planted. When the holes are 
opened for planting, throw a little manure in the bottom, and mix 
it with the soil there ; then place the plant in the hole, filling in 
with the manure and soil laid ready above, treading them firmly 
about the roots. After planting, give each Standard a stake, to 
secure it from the action of the wind, and the operation is finished. 
Be it remarked, that planting deep causes Roses to throw suckers : 
if the roots are from three to six inches under the soil it is quite 
enough. 

The Tea-scented, Chinese, tender varieties of Noisette, and Law- 
renceana Roses, should never be planted in the autumn. Let the 
beds or places which they are intended to fill remain open till 
spring. The plants of these groups are sometimes small and deli- 
cate, and if put into the ground in autumn they often suffer fear- 
fully from the winter’s frost. But plant them in spring; if they 
are a year old, in April; if younger, in May or June; and they 
have the growing season before them: they get a firm hold of the 
ground by winter, and are more gradually hardened to, and better 
capable of supporting, the changes and severities of that scason. 

It is important that the ground be in good working order at the 
time of planting, for on this depends greatly the measure of success. 
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If it be wet, it hangs to the spade and to the heels of the operator, 
and prevents him from doing his work well. But worse than this: 
the moving of ground when wet causes the particles to combine 
more intimately: it becomes close and dead, and, if thrown about 


~ the roots of a tree in this state, acts most prejudicially. Choose, 


' then, a dry time, when the earth bounds clean and free from the 


_ Spade; and if subsequent dry weather points out the necessity of 


using the watering-pot, by all means do so: far better this, than to 
plant when the ground is in bad order. 


CHAPTER V. 


PRUNING. 


I BELIEVE pruning to be the most important practice in Rose cul- . 
ture, and, at the same time, the most difficult to obtain the mastery 
over, and to apply with success. 

The difficulty arises chiefly from the extensiveness of the genus, - 
which is made up of varieties differing so much from each other in - 
habit and character. What a striking contrast does the tiny Law- . 
renceana, seldom exceeding eighteen inches in height, present to — 
the other extreme of the genus, the Ayrshire and Sempervirens, — 
which will form shoots fifteen feet long in a single year! And . 
there are kinds of every intermediate degree of vigour and 
character, and hence the difficulty—the great variation required in 
the application of pruning. 

But, beyond this, the manner of pruning is partly determined by 
the object the operator has in view, or by the condition and health 
of the plant. A Rose intended to form a standard would require 
different pruning to one wanted to form a Pillar Rose, although the 
variety were the same. When flowers are desired of the largest 
size, as for exhibition, the plan should differ from that pursued to 
obtain masses of flowers. Again, a Rose in vigorous condition, 
when healthy and full of sap, requires less pruning than when, 
owing to soil, situation, or other causes, it is of moderate or weakly 
growth. The same degree of pruning applied to each condition would 
produce opposite results. Close pruning would be the means of im- 
proving the health and flowering of a weak tree: it would induce a 
vigorous one to form wood-shoots only, no flowers. 

From the above remarks it will be seen, that after the fullest 
and most careful examination of the subject, pruning depending 80 
much on circumstances, a great deal must be left to the judgment 
of the operator: @ certain degree of practice 1s necessary before any 
great attainment in this art can be arrived at, and I would not 
advise the uninitiated to trust himself too far, before he has well 
marked the manoeuvres of some skilful friend or practitioner. 
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I know many instances in which amateurs, who take delight in 
attending to their own Roses, mar the beauty of their trees for 
want of considering the principles of Rose pruning. Many trees, 
from too much pruning, grow most luxuriantly, but shew little dis- 
position to flower ; others, from too little pruning, produce abun- 
dance of flowers, but they are poor in quality. These are known 
_ facts of every day occurrence ; and what are the consequences ? 
‘ Probably the varieties are condemned as worthless, though of first- 
rate merit, and only requiring a skilful application of the knife to 
cause them to flower perfect, and in gorgeous abundance. 

But it is not a question of flowers only. On pruning depends the 
formation of the trees ; whether they be handsome, or irregular 
and misshapen. Regarding this branch of cultivation, then, as one 
of primary importance, I shall give myself full scope in discussing 
and illustrating it. 

There are two seasons of the year at which pruning is usually 
performed ; November, which is termed Autumn-pruning; and 
March, or Spring-pruning. Winter-pruning cannot be recom- 
mended, as there is a risk of the trees being injured by the action 
of wet and frost upon the fresh wounds. Thinning in Summer is 
advocated by some; and of this we shall have occasion to speak 
by and bye. 

Which is the better season for pruning, Spring or Autumn, is a 
point concerning which Rose-cultivators are not altogether agreed. 
To enable our readers to judge for themselves, it may be well to 
state the condition of the trees at each season. 

In November, Roses may be said to be at rest; for although 
there is always a circulation of the sap, at this particular time it is 
less active than in Spring or Summer. 

As a proof of this, if we remove a Rose in Autumn, the roots are 
then, to all appearance, inactive ; but if we remove the same in 
March, or often, indeed, earlier, we shall find numerous white 
rootlets, which have been newly formed, and which, sponge-like, 
are continually sucking moisture from the earth, thereby favouring 
the circulation of the sap, and promoting growth. Hence the 
different state of a tree in Autumn and Spring is, that at the former 
period it is sinking into or at rest, and in the latter rising into life 
and action. Now, it is evident, that the greater quantity of nutri- 
tious matter that can be collected in the immediate vicinity of the 
buds intended to remain for bloom, the more vigorous will the 
growth be, and the finer the flowers. Autumn-pruning favours 
this storing of the juices of the plants; for by cutting away the 
superfluous shoots in Autumn, the buds on those left behind are 
placed in contact with a greater supply of food, by the lessening of 
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the number of the channels through which the sap has to pass: the 
buds increase in size, become plump, and, when Spring arrives, 
vegetate with great vigour. An earlier bloom is also produced — 
than when pruning is deferred till Spring; and the shoots and 
flowers are formed with more regularity, and in greater abundance. 

It may be said that many of the Summer kinds, being more dis- 
posed to produce growing than flowering-shoots, Autumn-pruning 
is calculated to favour this tendency. True, and to counteract 
this, the operation should be performed with less rigour at that 
season than when deferred till Spring. 

But Autumn-pruning has its disadvantages, the greatest of which is 
this :—A few mild days in Winter often excite the buds of Autumn- 
pruned Roses, and they push forth ; severe weather follows; the 
young shoots are frosted; and the bloom injured. This is more par- 
ticularly the case with the Chinese, Noisette, Bourbon, Tea-scented, 
and the Hybrids of these kinds, which we shall term excitable, because 
they are quickly excited to growth. The Provence, Moss, French, 
Alba, and others, rarely suffer from this cause, as they are not so 
readily affected by the state of the weather. Be it remarked, however, 
that the quickness with which buds are roused into action depends 
much upon how far the shoots were matured the previous Autumn : 
the less mature the more excitable. It will be perceived, then, that 
there is a difficulty in the way of Autumn-pruning, when applied to 
the excitable kinds, which can only be remedied by affording them 
protection from frost, should a mild December or January be 
succeeded by severe weather. But this would entail great addi- 
tional trouble, and cannot always be done. Let us now turn to the 
other season. 

The chief advantage gained by deferring pruning till Spring is, 
that the flower-shoots are placed beyond the reach of injury by 
frost. If, during Winter, any buds push forth in unpruned Roses, 
it is those at the ends of the branches, and they will be removed by 
pruning. But there is an evil attendant on this apparent advan- 
tage. When pruning is put off till Spring, the buds placed at the 
extremities of the shoots are often found in leaf, and in the opera- 
tion we cut off some inches from a shoot in this state. The tree is 
denuded of its leaves, and thereby receives a check. The sap, 
being in active motion, exudes from the fresh wounds. The lower 
buds find themselves suddenly in contact with a great supply of 
food, by the cutting away of the buds beyond them. There is a 
pause. Soon one or two buds at the extremity of the pruned 
shoots take up the work: they swell, are developed apace, but all 
below remain dormant! Thus Spring-pruning is unfavourable to 
an abundant and regular development of branches and flowers, and, 
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consequently, to the well forming of a tree. The flowers are also 
usually produced later in the season, and of less size. 

Thus it may be said that each season has its advantages and dis- 
advantages ; but is it impossible to draw from both? We think 
not ; and would strongly recommend that all but the excitable kinds 
be pruned in Autumn : thin out these at the same time, but leave the 
shortening of their shoots till Spring. 

For pruning Roses two instruments are necessary, a knife and a 
saw. The knife I use is one with a straight blade: the saw is a 
double-toothed one, small, with a handle about a foot long and a 
blade of rather less length: the point is narrow, to admit of its being 
easily worked among the close branches. Armed with these we 
are ready for action; and it is necessary to bear in mind that 
they should be kept very sharp, in order that the work may be 
well done. 

In France it was formerly the practice to clip the heads of the 
Standard Roses with shears; but I believe this practice is now 
abandoned there, and scissors used in their stead. I have tried the 
latter, but find, in my hands, the knife executes the work better, 
and more eypeditiously; although, as to the latter point, something 
may depend on use. The scissors are, however, very convenient 
for gathering flowers, and for cutting off the flower-stalks when 
they grow shabby, or begin to decay. | 

There are three principal ends sought in Rose pruning, each of 
which carries with it a degree of weight, and should be kept dis- 
tinctly in view ; and let it be borne in mind, that on the judicious 
use of the pruning knife their perfect accomplishment more or less 
depends : they are— 


1. To maintain a plant or tree in full health and vigour. 

2. To induce it to assume a form at once agreeable to the eye, 
and advantageous for the development of its blossoms. 

3. To secure an abundance of good flowers. 


1. To maintain a tree in full health and ngour. 

We are told that the extraordinary vigour and beauty of some 
plants on which goats had been browzing first gave the ancients 
the idea of pruning. Certainly no one in the present day would 
dispute the advantages of it. Cultivators can only be at variance 
as to the mode of action, and the season at which the operation 
should be performed. If we leave a Rose-tree unpruned for one 
year, a great number of buds will burst forth, producing a vast 
quantity of blossoms, but both shoots and flowers will be compara- 
tively thin and puny. If such tree be left unpruned for two or 
three successive years, it will become greatly enfeebled ; the ends 
of the yearling shoots will die back for want of nourishment, and 
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thus are reduced the number of buds capable of development during 
the subsequent year. Here we see one end of pruning naturally 
accomplished. But it is not sufficiently so. The flowers continue 
to degenerate, till at length they can be scarcely recognised: the 
tree dwindles, presents an unhealthy appearance, and pruning 
must be the first means applied for its restoration. 

2. Z'o induce a plant or tree to assume a form at once agreeable to 
the eye, and advantageous for the development of its flowers. 

The formation of a tree is a point deserving of the closest atten- 
tion ; for if the form is inelegant it cannot but displease, however 
healthy and vigorous the tree may be, or whatever the degree of 
beauty the flowers it produces. Should the latter be forming small, 
their size may be increased by lessening their number, or by a timely 
application of manure-water ; but for the improvement of the form 
of a tree there is no such ready remedy. The flowers, too, are but 
transitory: the shape of the tree is lasting; it remains to view after 
they are gone. To form a handsome tree, it is necessary to take it 
in hand when young: it is then easy to fashion, as taste, or a view 
to its permanent weal, may require. But if it has become straggling, 
from unskilful management or other causes, it is often difficult to 
re-model, sometimes requiring the patience and skill of two, or even 
three seasons. Before we commence the pruning of a Rose, whether 
it be a bush or a tree, it is therefore well to determine the shape it 
shall assume, and then frame all our operations with a view to its 
accomplishment. Perhaps a form at the same time pleasing and 
advantageous is that of a half oval; for in such all the shoots and 
branches get a due portion of air and sunlight, and the under ones 
are not excluded from view, which they often are in round-headed 
trees. The varieties of spreading growth are most easily brought 
into this form, but the principle is applicable to all. 

The next aim in Rose pruning is 

3. To secure an abundance of fine flowers. 

If the health and vigour ofa tree are affected by pruning, the 
flowers, depending so much on these conditions, must also be affected 
by the same operation. 

When about to prune a Rose, I first look to the name, that I 
may know the habit and character of the variety I have to deal 
with. 1 must know whether it is a summer or perpetual bloomer ; 
a strong or weakly grower ; and whether the flowers are produced 
fine from low, middle, and top eyes indiscriminately, or not. It is 
only by knowing and considering these points that we can prune 
with accuracy, and ensure full success. 

It is an axiom in Rose pruning, that the more vigorous in habit 
a plant is, the more shoots should be thinned out, and the less 
should those which are left be shortened in. This has in view, in 
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particular, the production of flowers in the most perfect condition. 
The eyes near the base of those kinds which form short shoots 
(especially the Autumnals), usually produce the best flowers; and 
in the vigorous growers we prefer, for the same reason, the eyes 
about the middle of the shoot, or nearer its summit if the wood be 
well ripened. But there is a question arising here which it may be 
well to glance at before proceeding further. All Roses make two 
growths in the year ; first in Spring, and again in Summer shortly 
after they have flowered. Some of the Autumnals start afresh at 
short intervals throughout Summer and Autumn ; but we wish at 
the present time to speak of the Spring and Summer’s growth only, 
and to ask which we should look to as calculated to produce the 
best flowers. 
_ When the shoots formed in Summer are well ripened we should 
prefer them, and for these reasons. The growth at that season is 
generally more rapid, and the shoots, although usually of less 
strength, are freer in the bark; the eyes are more plump and pro- 
minent, and well stored with the juices required to supply nourish- 
ment and promote growth.* Nevertheless, it is only a question of 
neat perfect flowers that would induce us to prefer the Summer 
wood; for when we desire large flowers, or to keep elegant the form 
of the tree, we shall find it necessary, in most cases, to prune back 
to the growth of Spring. Still it is well to bear in mind that the 
wood grown during Summer usually produces the most refined 
flowers, that we may make the best of the materials beneath our 
hand ; for it does sometimes happen that we may prune to the 
Summer’s growth with advantage to the tree, and it is often a 
matter of indifference whether we do so or not. 

With these remarks on pruning in general, we proceed to con- 
sider it in its special application, under the following heads, as 
applied to Standards and Dwarfs indiscriminately: 1. Long Prun- 
ing, suited to varieties of vigorous growth. 2. Close Pruning, 
suited to kinds of small growth. 3. Pillar Roses. 4. Weeping 
Roses. 

1. Long pruning.—This must be applied to the strongest 
growers : such are, the greater part of the Hybrid Chinese, the vzgo- 
rous in the groups Moss, Damask, Noisette, and Bourbon, &c., which 
form large heads, of rather loose, but not always inelegant growth. 

If we remove many shoots from a strong growing Rose, or 
shorten the shoots in very closely, the result, as previously stated, 
will be a vigorous growth, ‘but few or no flowers ; and the shoots 
may be developed so gross, as to destroy the balance of the tree, 


* Hence the flowers, if not so large, are less coarse and more perfect. 
F 2 
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and render the flowering for the subsequent year partial or void. 
This is more to be feared when dealing with Summer Roses and 
established plants, than with the Autumnals or newly-planted 
ones. To what endless disappointment have those fine old Roses, 
Brennus, Fulgens, and the like, given rise from not blooming freely. 
I have heard them branded as shy, bad bloomers, not worthy of 
place in any garden. “Grow they do,” says the cultivator, 
‘‘and that most vigorously, but refuse to shadow forth a single 
blossom.” Now we would ask, Should the blame, if blame there 
be, be attached to the varieties ? Js «t natural for them not to flower ? 
Or does this state of thinge arise from the system of cultivation ? 
We sometimes see them produce abundance of flowers, and pro- 
nounce them perfect; then surely the former is not the case. They, 
and numerous others of like habit—zgorous growers—require long 
pruning ; that is, a sufficient portion of the shoots should be cut 
away at their base, which is called thinning out, to allow a free 
admission of air and light into the heart of the tree; then the 
shoots which remain after thinning should be left long. If they 
are cut close, the eyes are developed as wood shoots, and not as 
flower-shoots; and this is the cause of their not blooming. 

The treatment of plants from the bud will be alluded to else- 
where (see Budding); and as few comparatively have to deal with 
them in this rude state, I shall commence here with one-year bud- 
ded plants, such as are usually purchased at the grounds of the 
Rose-growers. Of such No. 7 is a representation. Let us look 
closely at it, and, while doing so, bear in mind that it.is a young 
plant. Now what is the object of paramount importance this year ? 
Let us assume the first effort to be to establish the plant, and to 
put it in a right course of formation. With this end in view, we 
prune more closely the first year after transplanting than at any 
subsequent period. Let us suppose the specimen before us re- 
quired to take the shape of a half oval. What is the first step? 
It has been budded in two places, and has seven shoots. This is 
too many: we must therefore remove some. In this stage ofa 
tree, pruning 1s not complicated: the number of shoots is few, and 
we see our way pretty clearly. Three shoots are thought sufficient 
to remain here, and let us select any three which may seem most 
advantageously situated, and imagine the others absent. We may 
try this experiment on different shoots, if we are not satisfied with 
our first choice. To us the shoots shewn by the dark shadowing 
seem best placed, and our first step is to thin out the others shewn 
by the single lines. This renders the object clear, and, if it be one 
of the exciteable kinds, finishes Autumn pruning. In Spring we 
shorten the shoots that remain, at the termination of the dark 
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Long Pruning, Stage 1. 


shadowing (a). The plant is pruned, and it may be said with 
truth, its appearance is not improved, But the question is not, 
How does it look when newly pruned? for when properly pruned it 
often presents a sorry appearance. The question is, How will rt 
look when each of the shoots left triples or quadruples itself? Many 
cultivators spoil their trees by pruning in fear. It is well to be 
cautious, but it is seldom that the novice errs by pruning too much. 
But what considerations have guided us in our operations here? Seven 
shoots is the greatest number that should be suffered to remain on 
a young plant, and, in general, a less number is preferable. One 
or two should rise perpendicularly about the centre of the tree, 
and round this or these all others should be regularly disposed ; 
and the more equal and greater distances that can be contrived 
from shoot to shoot the better. The shoots, wherever they arise, 
should have a tendency to grow from the centre; for if they grow 
towards it they will eventually cross each other, forming a con- 
fused and crowded head. In the above illustration it will be seen 
that every shoot has this tendency. 
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The aim in thinning should be to leave those shoots which are 
firmest and healthiest, provided they are placed at nearly equal 
distances. Care should be taken to cut the shoots close to their 
base: the wounds then heal over in Spring and Summer, and the 
trees are grown clean and perfect. Ifthe cut is not made quite 
close, an eye at the base may burst forth and grow with extraordi- 
nary vigour at a point where not wanted, and rob the other branches 
of their food, and produce an uneven plant. Or should it not be 
so, the wood will die back, sometimes introducing decay into the 
heart of the tree. Sear snags and stumps, which are sometimes 
met with in old specimens, are due to the slovenly practice of leav- 
ing an inch or so on the bottom: of shoots which should have 
been cut clean out. | 

When shortening in, the lowest shoots should, where practicable, 
be left the longest ; and the others may be shortened in closer and 
closer as we rise towards the summit of the tree. The centre 
branch will, from its position, command a free supply of sap, and it 
is likely that it will maintain the ascendancy. Now the shoots 
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No. 9. 


Long-Pruning complete. 


shortened closest, will ceteris paribus, produce the strongest growth, 
with the greatest tendency to rise perpendicularly, and thus the 
head is formed as desired. In shortening the branches, we should 
insert the knife at b, on the opposite side of the shoot to that on 
which the bud next below is placed; and we should cut in a direc- 
tion slanting upward, about the eighth of an inch above the bud. 

But let us turn to the next stage of the above plant, No.8. We 
left it pruned for growth, and the additional shoots now seen are 
the product of the past Summer. Pruning is now more compli- 
cated: there are more shoots to dispose of. The operator should 
examine the tree thoroughly before he commences. He should 
look not only at it, but through ct, and this from two or three points 
of view. He should picture to himself this and that shoot re- 
moved, and what will be the comparative advantages to the tree. 
He thus studies the position and relative bearing of the shoots, 
and will soon discover which should be thinned out. 

In No. 8 it is thought best to remove those shewn by the single 
lines, and the others are shortened in at the termination of the 
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‘dark shadowing. It will be observed, the shoots are left of = 
length than in the previous year’s pruning, for which we give tw 
reasons: First, The plant being established, will have a greaté 
command of food from the soil ; ; its growth is therefore likely ¢ 
be more vigorous: Secondly, Having been put in the right cour 
of formation last year, in this pruning we have an eye to the pr¢ 
duction of flowers. 


It may appear to the looker-on that it would have been better t 


have removed the shoot between cc, and shortened in that shew 
by the double line at d. This would have made the art appea 
more simple, and simplicity in Gardening operations (and indea 
where not?) is a desideratum. But there was a cause for not doin 
this which the tree before us serves well to explain. The sho¢ 
marked d had been produced late in the year, and, to use th 
technical phrase, was not well ripened—was little more than pit 
and bark. Such was not fitted to produce either shoots or floweys 
in good condition, and therefore it was removed. We also think j 
advisable to shorten in close at e the centre shoot left last year, t 
keep the head compact. The best shoots having in this instane 
arisen from the base of the head, we do this to decided advantag 
We follow on this system through subsequent seasons, continuing ¢ 
thin andshorten the shoots ; the tree, if properly managed, npreastl 
in size for several years. 

No. 9 is a fair illustration of a full-grown tree to which lon 
pruning has been applied. 


2. Close Pruning.—We have been speaking of pruning hithert 
in its application to the most vigorous growing Roses: let us no 
turn to another class, and consider pruning as applied to the sma 
kinds. Such are, some of the Hybrid Perpetual, the Chinese, th 
Tea-scented, the moderate-growing French and omen k&e., whi¢ 
make compact and neat, but rather formal heads. 

No. 10 represents a young plant of this description. Here 
have a crowded head the first year: the shoots are of less len 
than in our former specimen, but more numerous. We pr 
thin as before, but often less severely. The shoots may 
closer to each other here, because those they give birth t 
less robust, and produce smaller foliage. The shoots sher 
single lines are not in this instance all removed because ¢ 
tageously situated ; many are thin and weakly, wholly w 
remain. If such exist in a favourable position, it must be af 
case to justify us in leaving them. Rather would we go 9 
of the way to secure a good strong shoot, as such offer 
chance of perfecting our plan. Be it observed, the shoots 
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thinning are shortened in closer here than in No.7. This tree 
looks a complete stump, and, as a Summer Rose, will probably not 
bloom the first year. But supposing it to be an Autumnal, zt will 
then assuredly bloom the first Autumn, and most probably during 
Summer. 

No. 11 represents this tree taken from another point of view, as 
it appears the next year. Here, as in long pruning, we see the 
addition of branches has been great, and we thin out in Autumn 
the shoots shewn by the single lines, and shorten the others where 
shaded, in Spring, as before. This we do on the supposition that 
it is an excitable kind: if not so, we complete the operation at once, 
by shortening in Autumn. 

No. 12 shews a full-grown plant to which close pruning has been 
applied. __ 

Most persons prefer plants budded in two places : we have there- 
fore given cuinplecet such. For my own part, I like a plant with 
a single bud best. It igenough for every purpose, and the head is 
more easily fashioned. is thought not necessary to give an 
example of such ; for to knowhow to prune a plant properly with 
two buds renders the dealing withse single bud extremely simple. 
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It would seem well to mention here, that a modification of long 
and close pruning, which we call moderate pruning, is necessary for 
certain varieties. Practice alone can inform us correctly which 
they are; and we give the result of our practice with some varieties 
in the Second Division of this work.* But it should be remembered 
that the plan of pruning must be regulated in some measure by the 
object sought. We have been treating of it with the view of 
forming handsome plants, and producing flowers in the greatest 
degree of beauty. But where the object is merely to enrich and 
ornament the garden by a great display; where the aim is to have 
a mass of bloom, and the individual size and form of the flowers 
are not of first importance; a less rigorous system should be 
adopted. Prune, then, only just so much as seems necessary to 
keep the trees in health and shape. 

But there are particular forms which Roses are capable of taking, 
and these are in a great measure brought about by pruning and 
training. Such are Pillar Roses and Weeping Roses. 


3. Pillar or Pole Roses.—Most kinds may be formed into pillars, 
short or tall; but the kinds usually understood by this term are 
such as will reach at least to six feet. There are many beautiful 
Roses which will do this ; and some kinds, when established, grow 
as if there would be no end to them. 

It is in this instance thought unnecessary to show the plant in 
its first year’s growth. 

No. 13 is a representation of a -young plant possessed of five 
shoots. It had three only last year, and these were cut off nearly 
level with the ground soon after it was planted, to induce a vigorous 
growth. We now cut out the three shoots shewn by single lines, 
and shorten the others as shewn by the shadowing (jf). After 
pruning, the branches should lie at full length on the ground, and 
be fastened down with some little pegs to keep the wind from 
blowing them about. Owing to their recumbent position, the buds 
will break regularly their whole length, and by the end of April 
they may be tied up to the pole, either in an erect position, or 
made to entwine around it, as shewn in our drawing. We have 
introduced the poles here from the first stage, but this is a matter 
of indifference : a good stake will answer every purpose for the first 
two years. 

In No. 14 we see the same plant as it appears the following year, 


* The terms ‘‘robust,” ‘‘ vigorous,” ‘‘ moderate,” and ‘‘ dwarf,” attached 
to the varieties in the descriptive part of this work, will be found almost 
invariably a correct guide in pruning. 
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No. 13 3 No. 14 


Pillar or Pole Rose, Stage 1. Pillar or Pole Rose, Stage 2. 


before it is pruned. It has grown well, and there is a prospect of a 
complete Rose pillar being speedily formed. 

We commence pruning at the bottom of the pillar by thinning 
out the vigorous shoots formed there. Two are cut off within a 
foot of the ground, and left to fill the base. This must be our first 
aim ; for it is easy at any time to extend the growth, and thus in- 
crease its height. We ascend the pillar, thinning as we proceed, 
till we reach the top. Here we select one or two of the strongest 
and best-placed shoots g h to continue the ascent, and tie them up. 
From their position an abundant flow of the sap furnishes them 
with means of free growth, and favours the rise of the plant. The 
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small lateral or side shoots are now cut back to three or four eyes. 
If in any spot, as at 2, the pillar is thin, we cut a shoot back to one , 
or two eyes, and thus get a strong shoot or two, by which we fill the 
vacuity the next season. We do not reckon much on flowers the 
second year, if desirous of perfecting the pillars quickly; but the 
third Spring after planting we find them of considerable height, and 
in every condition to produce an abundant bloom. Another year, 
and they blaze forth in all their magnificence. 

We continue to follow this method of procedure from time to 
time, tying up the leading shoots till the pillar is covered the 
desired height, which perhaps should not exceed twelve feet. The 
lateral shoots of short growth with well-ripened wood are those 
which produce flowers with the greatest certainty: they may be 
shortened in, to four or six eyes. 

Pillar Roses send up almost invariably strong shoots from the 
base of the plant during Summer and Autumn. These, if not 
wanted, may be cut out as soon as discovered ; but it is well to 
leave one or two, as they may often be made use of to keep the 
pillar in a vigorous state when perfected, or to renovate it when 
decaying: by keeping up a constant supply of young shoots the 
old hide-bound stems may be removed as they exhibit symptoms of 
debility, without marring the beauty or deteriorating from the effect 
of the pillar. The branches of Pillar Roses in general do not 
maintain their vigour for many years, which is probably owing to 
the little pruning they undergo ; and these strong shoots, arising 
from their base, offer alone the means of their perfect restoration. 

It is more difficult to prune a Pillar Rose than any other form : 
it requires closer attention, and thoroughly tests the skill and judg- 
ment of the operator. When properly managed, and of full size, it 
should be well and regularly clothed with branches, and in the 
flowering season with flowers, from the summit to the base. When 
the tree is once formed, masses of flower being the object sought, 
and not individual size, it is necessary to guard the unpractised 
hand against over-pruning : it is on this side that he is most likely 
to err. 

Every year, immediately after pruning, it is well to look to the 
poles to see that they are in sound condition; and at the same time 
tie the Roses afresh with small willows, tar-twine, or twisted bast. 

The annexed (No. 15) represents a Pillar Rose of full size just 
pruned. Its main branches have not been twined round the pole 
as in the previous illustrations, but that practice is a good one, for 
it favours a moderate and regular growth. 

We would just say a few words here in reference to Climbing 
Roses, which are considered by many as identical with Pillar 
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Pillar or Pole Rose complete. 


Roses. I wish we could make a distinction that would be generally 
acknowledged. By Pillar Roses we would understand the erect- 
growing vigorous kinds: by Climbing Roses, those of twining and 
pendulous growth which are usually still more vigorous than the 
former. These do not make the best Pillar Roses, nor do the 
former make the best Climbers, though each is often panies to 
fill the purpose of the other. 

Climbing Roses are usually required for covering walls, fences, 
arbours, rustic arches, and the like. The first object sought is to 
cover well and quickly a given space. To effect this, pruning and 
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ee are directed. The system of pruning is but a slight modi- 
fication of that just described : they require, perhaps, rather less of 
‘it. The first season that they are placed in the situation they are 
intended to occupy, each shoot should be shortened in two or three 
eyes. The result will be a few vigorous shoots, sometimes extend- 
‘ing to an extraordinary length, which will depend much on the 
Pscason, the situation, soil, and attention paid to them; also on the 
habit of the variety. Thus the plant becomes established. With 
tregard to covering the space, remember, close pruning will produce 
a few vigorous shoots; long pruning a greater number of less 
, vigour. Which are wanted? However the case may be, prune 
,accordingly. Be it remarked, that when a plant is full grown close 

runing is not advisable, for the object here, as in Pillar Roses, is 
masses of bloom. 


No. 16. 


Weeping Rose, Stage 1. 


4, Weeping Roses.—Weeping Roses are the kinds of vigorous 
and pendulous growth worked on stems of five feet or upwards. 


No. 16 gives a fair specimen of one of these the first year after 
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budding. This plant has two buds, which are certainly prejudicia 
not only from the obstacles they present to the perfecting of ov 
design, but because they have been placed too far apart. As with ! 
Pillar and Climbing, so with Weeping Roses, the shoots should q 
be cut in closely the first time of pruning, to induce a vigorous ° 
growth. In this case, the lower bud has given birth to the, 
strongest and best shoots: we therefore remove the upper ones 
cutting the stem away just above the lower junction a. Having | 
removed the upper bud, we thin out the two shoots shewn by the { 
single lines, and shorten the others to the dark shadowing. Hence { 
shoots push vigorously; and the habit of the varieties being 
pendulous, they soon reach the ground. 

No. 17 shews the growth of the tree the first year after it has 
been pruned with the view of forming a Weeper. We continur 
the operation. We here find it advisable to shorten closer a a, the 
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Weeping Rose, Stage 2. 


shoots left by the last year’s pruning. In the next place, we cut 
out the shoots shewn by the single lines, and shorten the others a | 
few inches only. From their drooping position the flow of the sap — 
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ris equalized, and the eyes will break regularly nearly their whole 


length. Single blooms will occasionally be produced from them, 
and the following year these short bloom-bearing branches may be 
spurred ; that is, pruned to about two eyes. Henceforth there is 
but little difficulty in bringing the tree to perfection. The main 
shoots should not be shortened till they reach the ground: prune 
the laterals only ; when flowers are produced all along the branches 
from the head of the tree to the ground, forming a beautiful half- 
globe one mass of flower. 

About the second or third year it is well to attach a hoop to the 


' head of Weeping Roses, as shewn in No. 18, to keep the branches 


free from injury by the action of the wind, and to assist in 
arranging them properly. 

I have sometimes seen wire-work, in the form of an umbrella, 
placed under the head of a tree intended to be trained as a Weeper. 
The shoots are drawn through this and tied down, and thus a 
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Weeping Rose complete. 
drooping form is given to the tree. Sometimes, also, the shoots 
ave tied into the stem with bast or tar-twine, or fastened down to 


pegs driven into the ground. 
No. 18 shews a Weeping Rose of full size, pruned and trained. 
| G 
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After a Rose tree, of whatever form or kind, is put into the de- 
sired shape, supposing it to be healthy and vigorous, we prune 80 
as to increase its size every successive year. This must be done with 
the vigorous growing kinds, or they are over-pruned. It should be 
done with the moderate growers ; for asthe roots extend their growth, 
and the stem increases in size, the plant is capable of supporting a 
larger head, and perfecting a greater quantity of flowers. This 
increase of size must be accomplished by thinning. Thin out well 
then ; leaving shoots at the farthest limit of the plant that you can, to 
allow of us beng well furnished from base to summit. 

In pruning Roses that have attained to some age, it may be 
necessary to remove an old branch or two occasionally, to keep the 
head from becoming straggling or ill-shapen. As soon as any branch 
shews symptoms of decline, it should also be cut out. The saw 
will be found useful here, as well as in removing small shoots, 
which, from their position, it may be difficult to reach with the 
pruning-knife; also for cutting away dead branches, which should 
never be done with the knife, because it takes away the edge. In 
all cases where the saw is used, the cut should be made nearly close, 
and afterward pared down with the pruning-knife. 

A few remarks on old plants which have been neglected in the 
early stages of growth may not be misplaced here. Such are often 
met with. Usually the fault has been the fear of pruning too much : 
the branches have consequently become straggling, and the tree 
unsightly. To deal with these, the best plan is, to cut back some 
of the branches almost close to the base of the head, either main 
branches or yearling shoots, one here and there in different places. 
These will produce shoots near home, and, by pruning such close 
the following year, the head is brought into a more compact form. 

We have here a plant (No. 19), the form of which, we think, none 
will be bold enough to advocate. ‘The flowers are produced just at 
the top of the branches, and numerous naked, weak, unsightly 
branches appear near the base of the head. But, we must remodel 
this tree, and, in attempting this, we first cut the main branches 
off at aa. But, says the tyro, there are no buds left visible on the 
stumps. True; but the practised hand knows well that they exist 
there, although not visible. It is our business to develope them. 
‘If we shorten in the surrounding branches tolerably close, leaving 
only that part of the tree which is shown by the dark shading, we 
shall succeed in doing this: the eyes, too, will most likely shoot 
forth with uncommon vigour. We view this as we should a young 
tree : sour first aim is to form it.aright. This we may often do in 
one yeay, by the help of disbudding ; without it, two years will 
be requir 
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Attempt to recover an old plant that has suffered from neglect, or too little 


Trees that have become weakly are generally much improved b 
close pruning ; so are those small growing kinds which flowor i 
constantly that it is rare to see a shoot not terminated with flowers, 
at whatever season it may be developed. Of these, we may give 
Comte d’Eu and Madame Angelina (Bourbons), as examples ; and 
be it remarked that a rich soil is found as indispensable a condition 
for their well-doing as close pruning. 

Close pruning, when applied to trees in a weakly condition, has 
great renovating power. I recollect well, when pruning some 


very bad state. It had produced such puny flowers. that 

the flowering season, I more than once dioabeed whither the uae 
was Archduke Charles. The stock was hide-bound—i.e. had ceased 
o swell—and the shoots were stunted and scrubby. The latter 
were all thinned out but three, two of which were shortened in to 
three eyes. The remaining one, which was the strongest, was 
shortened in to oné eye. The plant was afterwards treated as the 
others, The single eye on the strong shoot was developed with 
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8 in pots, noticing a plant of Archduke Charles (Chinese) in a a 
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surprising vigour, and in the ensuing autumn I found the hide- 
bound bark was burst asunder by the swelling of the stock, and 
beneath a new bark was forming. The plant gradually improved, 
and became as healthy as any in the collection. 

To do justice to the Autumnal Roses, they should be pruned a 
second time in summer, just after flowering, removing as few leaves 
as possible in the operation; or, if the summer flowers are not much 
regarded, prune just before flowering, by which the vigour and 
beauty of the later flowers will be increased. 

The tender kinds, such as the Chinese and Tea-scented, are not 
unfrequently severely injured by frost. When this is the case, all 
the dead wood must be cut away : I have, under such circumstances, 
pruned level with the ground, and obtained an abundant flowering. 
Necessity, however, urged this, rather than prudence. A too vigo- 
rous growth not unfrequently arises from it, followed by its evil 
consequences, of late flowering only, unripened wood, and great 
susceptibility of frost. 

There are some Roses which, although at times very beautiful, 
do not in general expand their flowers. From some cause, which 
has been said to be too great a degree of fulness, the buds remain 
sealed at the top till they drop from decay. Examples of such are 
Melanie Cornu, (Hybrid Perpetual), and Reine des Belges and 
Princesse Héléne du Luxembourg, (Tea-scented). In France many 
of this nature take rank among the finest of Roses: they are also 
excellent with us when grown in the forcing-house. Too much 
moisture, combined with great heat or cold, favours this tendency, 
and thus the seasons have a great influence over these kinds. But 
another favouring circumstance is, too great a degree of vigour in 
the plant. The first cause is evident. Let us illustrate the second. 
In the spring of 1844 afew plants of the Duchesse de Nemours 
(Hybrid Perpetual) were neglected: the soil in which they grew 
was neither manured nor forked; the plants were not pruned, the 
variety being counted worthless. They grew, but their vigour was 
greatly diminished ; and what were the consequences? The flowers 
were produced in surprising beauty, the novelty and richness of the 
colour attracting every one’s attention, and all who beheld admired 
them. But, mark! a plant that had been treated well, in common 
with other Roses, dropped every bud before expanding. 

Pruning, in the light in which we have hitherto considered it, 
may be said to consist of thinning and shortening ; but it has long 
appeared to me that thinning might be in part done away with, by 
practising digbudding ; +. e. rubbing or cutting out some of the buds 
when swelling\in spring. The Rose, when in robust health, throws 
forth a great number of shoots during the season of growth, and 
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the merciless havoc, that is made with them in the pruning season 
must, by the waste it creates, and by the wounding of the plant, 
prove highly injurious. True; it is necessary some should be re- 
moved when such numbers are present; but why are more than 
will be required suffered to grow? It is questionable whether the 
theory of branches and leaves elaborating the crude sap, and thereby 
fitting for assimilation a greater quantity of food, is in favour of 
their development. A few vigorous branches, with healthy well 
developed leaves must, I think, better accomplish this end, than a 
great number crowded together, the leaves becoming puny and 
sickly through the exclusion of air and light. Now, by rubbing 
out a portion of the buds when swelling, and others at any season 
when they may sprout forth in a position where shoots are not 
wanted, the remaining buds form stronger shoots; and thus, 
perhaps, a larger—certainly, a healthier—surface of foliage is the 
result. It is bad practice, then, to suffer more buds to be de- 
veloped as shoots than are required for forming the tree, or for 
flowering ; for by cutting away these when pruning, there must be 
a waste of the elaborated juices of the tree. But this is not the 
only evil: beyond this, the tree is sorely maimed in the operation. 
Now, if the nutritive matter, which has been supplied in the de- 
velopment and sustenance of numerous branches, was confined to 
a lesser number, they would have been more powerfully developed, 
and the loss by removal, and the injury the tree suffers by thinning, 
would have been avoided. J belreve disbudding to be the system best 
calculated to produce flowers in the finest possible condition, to keep a 
plant in full health and vigour, and to bring wt to the highest pitch 
of beauty. It has been successfully applied in the cultivation of 
other trees, and why should it not answer when applied to Roses ? 
But it does answer, and, as one fact is said to be of more weight 
than a load of argument, I will relate an experiment commenced in 
the spring of 1844. I marked, at that season, from 50 to 100 
Dwarf plants, which were budded in the previous summer ; conse- 
quently, they were what is termed in bud. My object was, to 
test the efficiency of disbudding. ‘They were intended to be grown 
in pots for exhibition, and each plant possessed two sound healthy 
buds, formed closely together. Two buds were, in this instance, 
preferred, because the aim was to get large plants in a little space 
of time. So soon as these buds had shot forth about six inches, 
they were stopped, and, in due course of time, two, three, or four 
laterals were produced from each. These were drawn out to sticks 
stuck in the ground a good distance.apart, that the shoots might 
receive the full advantage of the sun and air. The surface of the 
soil was once or twice loosened with a Vernon hoe. The Summer 
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Roses, as was expected, did not flower; but the Autumnals showed 
their first flower-buds about June. Eyes continued to push forth, 
both from the laterals and the base of the first shoots, during the 
whole of summer. Now was the time to form the plants. Where- 
ever an eye was seen to break in a position where thought super- 
fluous or ill-placed, it was at once rubbed out, and the eyes 
bursting late in summer were invariably served the same. By 
October I had the satisfaction of seeing plants with from six to ten 
well-balanced shoots, vigorous, yet well matured. The leaves were 
larger, and retained on the plants longer than on others of the 
same kinds: the flowers were pronounced by competent judges to 
be superior to any of the same kinds they had previously seen. In 
October the plants were taken up and potted. When pruning, I 
found very little work for the knife. The shoots were so adjusted 
that I had, with few exceptions, only to shorten them: thinning 
out, in which consists so much of the mutilation above complained 
of, was unnecessary. In the following summer they made nice 
round plants, some producing from six to twelve excellent flowers, 
and such were actually shewn at the Metropolitan exhibitions the 
first year. It is no exaggeration to say, that they were superior 
to others a year older which had been treated in the ordinary way. 
In disbudding especially, it is necessary to commence upon a plant 
when quite young. It may be made to assume the same form as 
recommended in general pruning, or any other the cultivator may 
desire. When a plant is first purchased, it may be necessary to 
practice thinning ; but after this time the same end may be accom- 
plished by the better means. 

When disbudding, rt 18 evident that the more wgorous in habit a 
plant rs, other things being equal, the greater space must be left clear 
from bud to bud, to allow the vigorous shoots room to develope them- 
selves.* 

This, we say, is evident, and the converse is no less so; but, be 
it remarked, with regard to the small growers, that they often pro- 
duce buds so thickly on the shoots, that it is necessary to remove 
more in a given length than from strong growers. 


* In the Nurseries where Roses are cultivated, not by scores or hundreds, 
but by thousands, it is impossible to apply disbudding, from the additional 
time it would require. In the general system of pruning, we have to look 
through our plants once only during the year ; in disbudding, they will re- 
quire looking through several times. This is the only objection I can see to 
the general adoption of the practice. Surely, to the amateur, it is none. 
It should be remembered, that although scarcely any plant will flourish 
under so little care and attention as the Rose, yet, assuredly, none will repay 
more bountifully whatever may be bestowed on it. 
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We will exemplify this by the aid of the following engravings. 
No. 20 was sketched from a plant of Coupe d’Hébé (Hybrid Bour- 
bon); No. 21 from a plant of Persian Yellow (Austrian). 


No. 20. 


Disbudding. Coupe D’ Hébé. 


These are both young plants, and we commence by thinning 
and shortening, as previously explained, which is shewn by the 
single and double lines, as before. 

The habit of the Coupe d’Hébé (No. 20) is erect, its growth 
vigorous, and the buds are formed at long intervals. The habit 
of the Persian Yellow (No. 21) is branching, its growth vigorous, 
and it is remarkable for the proximity of the buds to each other. 
I have now before me a shoot of the Persian Yellow, about a foot 
long, on which there are twenty buds; whereas one of Coupe 
d’ Hébé, of the same length, has only six buds. But the Persian 
Yellow does not develope its branches so strong as the latter, and 
the foliage is not so large ; therefore the buds may be allowed to 
remain ¢loser together. On the Persian Yellow I rub out two, or 
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After a Rose tree, of whatever form or kind, is put into the de- 
sired shape, supposing it to be healthy and vigorous, we prune so 
as to increase its size every successive year. This must be done with 
the vigorous growing kinds, or they are over-pruned. It should be 
done with the moderate growers ; for asthe roots extend their growth, 
and the stem increases in size, the plant is capable of supporting a 
larger head, and perfecting a greater quantity of flowers. This 
increase of size must be accomplished by thinning. Thin out well 
then ; leanng shoots at the farthest limit of the plant that you can, to 
allow of tts being well furnished from base to summit. 

In pruning Roses that have attained to some age, it may be 
necessary to remove an old branch or two occasionally, to keep the 
head from becoming straggling or ill-shapen. As soon as any branch 
shews symptoms of decline, it should also be cut out. The saw 
will be found useful here, as well as in removing small shoots, 
which, from their position, it may be difficult to reach with the 
pruning-knife; also for cutting away dead branches, which should 
never be done with the knife, because it takes away the edge. In 
all cases where the saw is used, the cut should be made nearly close, 
and afterward pared down with the pruning-knife. 

A few remarks on old plants which have been neglected in the 
early stages of growth may not be misplaced here. Such are often 
met with. Usually the fault has been the fear of pruning too much : 
the branches have consequently become straggling, and the tree 
unsightly. To deal with these, the best plan is, to cut back some 
of the branches almost close to the base of the head, either main 
branches or yearling shoots, one here and there in different places. 
These will produce shoots near home, and, by pruning such close 
the following year, the head is brought into a more compact form. 

We have here a plant (No. 19), the form of which, we think, none 
will be bold enough to advocate. ‘The flowers are produced just at 
the top of the branches, and numerous naked, weak, unsightly 
branches appear near the base of the head. But, we must remodel 
this tree, and, in attempting this, we first cut the main branches 
off at aa. But, says the tyro, there are no buds left visible on the 
stumps. True; but the practised hand knows well that they exist 
there, although not visible. It is our business to develope them. 
‘If we shorten in the surrounding branches tolerably close, leaving 
only that part of the tree which is shown by the dark shading, we 
shall succeed in doing this: the eyes, too, will most likely shoot 
forth with uncommon vigour. We view this as we should a young 
tree: our first aim is to form it-aright. This we may often do in 
one year, by the help of disbudding ; ; without it, two years will 
be required. 
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No. 19. 


Attempt to recover an old plant that has suffered from neglect, or too little 


Trees that have become weakly are generally much improved by 
close pruning; so are those small growing kinds which flower so 
constantly that it is rare to see a shoot not terminated with flowers, 
at whatever season it may be developed. Of these, we may give 
Comte d’Eu and Madame Angelina (Bourbons), as examples; and 
be it remarked that a rich soil is found as indispensable a condition 
for their well-doing as close pruning. 

Close pruning, when applied to trees in a weakly condition, ha 
great renovating power. I recollect well, when pruning s0: 
Roses in pots, noticing a plant of Archduke Charles (Chinese) in 
very bad state. It had produced such puny flowers, that, duri: 
the flowering season, I more than once doubted whether the variet 
was Archduke Charles. The stock was hide-bound—.e. had ceased 
to swell—and the shoots were stunted and scrubby. The latter 
were all thinned out but three, two of which were shortened in to 
three eyes. The remaining one, which was the strongest, was 
shortened in to one eye. The plant was afterwards treated as the 
others, The single eye on the strong shoot was developed with 
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No. 21. 


Disbudding. Persian Yellow, 


sometimes three buds together, as shewn by the open buds in 
No. 21, and leave one, as shewn by the shaded buds. On the 
Coupe d’Hébé (No. 20) every other bud is removed. By the 
accompanying illustrations it will be seen that we remove seven 
or eight buds from a branch of the Persian Yellow, of equal length 
with one of the Coupe d’Hébé, from which we remove two or three 
buds only. But disbudding is not the work of spring alone ; it 
must be attended to all through the growing season. The plants 
should be looked through at least twice before the time of flowering, 
and again soon after the flowering is over. The remains of the 
flowers should be cut off, unless seed is sought, and only so many 
eyes be allowed to develope themselves in the second or summer’s 
growth as the state of the tree and the considerations before 
mentioned may render advisable. 

In rubbing out the buds, it is sometimes difficult to decide which 
to remove. The tendency of a bud should be almost invariably 
outwards; and in buds, as in shoots, the greater distance, in 
moderation, they are from each other the better. Should two buds 
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threaten, when developed, to cross or crowd each other, the one 
taking the least favourable course of growth should be removed. 

I have often heard amateurs, when admiring some of the large 
specimens in the Nurseries here, express astonishment at their 
prodigious size, which they attribute to great age and good soil. 


_ But it must be told, that the system of pruning has as much to do 


in this matter as the age of the trees, or the soil in which they 
grow. The oldest of the large trees here cannot number more than 
twelve years, though there are others much older not half the size. 


_ Often have I seen Rose trees full of shoots, nearly all proceeding 


from the base of the head, owing principally to injudicious pruning. 
When the knife is applied, whether in autumn or in spring, the 


greater part must be removed, for there is not room enough for the 
_ whole to be developed. There are, perhaps, not more branches than 


the tree can advantageously carry, but they are badly placed. 
Why should they not be obtained in such positions that they may 
be of permanent benefit to the plant—be made to extend its size, 
and render less thinning necessary? This may be done. 

A few years ago, after having pruned a number of large specimens, 
in which I had observed this error, I watched for the bursting of 


_ the buds, with the view of practising disbudding. When they had 
_ shot forth about half an inch, I took a knife, with a sharp point, 


and commenced my search at the heart of the tree. From here I 


- Tabbed off, close to the bark, a great number of buds, leaving only 
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such as, from their position, promised to increase the size or im- 
prove the contour of the head. Ifa bud was pushing where there 
was a gap, such was left ; the others were thinned, leaving those 
which took a lateral and outward course of growth. Proceeding 
upwards, I cleared the centre of the tree pretty freely, leaving only 
just so many buds as seemed necessary to preserve it from 
becoming straggling. Towards the top and circumference, also, 
the buds, where crowded, or likely to cross each other, were re- 
moved. A month after the first looking over, fresh buds had 
broken, and thus was opened a prospect of more gaps being filled, 
the outlines of the heads being still improved, and their size 
extended. They were looked over again and again, and the same 
plan followed out. The growth was, in consequence, more vigorous 
than that of the previous year, and the flowers fine. On the fall 
of the leaf in autumn the succeeding course of action was apparent. 
The trees were pruned as usual, and there was little mind exercised 
in the operation—little thinning required—no necessity to look at 
the tree: for some minutes before one could determine where to 
begin, which, in my early attempts, I must confess I have often 
done, owing to the interminable interlacings of the shoots. The 
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second and third year the same plan was followed, and the trees 
are now of handsome form, large and healthy, producing an abun- 
dance of good flowers. It should be stated that the first year 
they were taken in hand they were watered once a-week for two 
months with liquid manure. The sole reason for this was that the 
soil in which they grew had become impoverished. 

We apply the plan of disbudding to Pillar and Weeping Roses 
as to others, by rubbing out any buds that may appear disadvan- 
tageously situated. In the youngest stage of the tree, the buds left 
to produce flowers and flowering shoots for the subsequent year 
should stand about six inches apart on the main branches: inter- 
mediate buds should be rubbed out. The laterals produced in 
after stages may also be disbudded; but, masses of flower being 
the object sought here, the practice should not be too freely re- 
sorted to. 

A few words on Summer Pruning, or Thinning, seem called for 
before closing this chapter. If disbudding can be carried out, 
there is no need of summer thinning; but if it cannot, then the 
latter practice may be followed to advantage. So soon as the plants 
have done flowering, look them carefully over, thinning out the 
weak, unhealthy shoots, and even some of the stout and healthy 
ones, where they approach each other too nearly: each shoot left 
should stand free and exposed on every side. It is surprising to 
see how stout and firm the shoots become, and how the leaves in- 
crease in size after summer thinning. 

The Summer kinds submitted to this treatment usually con- 
tinue their growth by the elongation of the main shoots, the buds 
in the axils of the leaves remaining dormant; but with the 
Autumnals, the buds push forth the entire length of the shoots, 
and the second flowering is complete. The trees are improved in 
both cases, for the shoots of Autumnals grown at this period of the 
year will produce the most perfect flowers in the subsequent 
season. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON HYBRIDIZING. 


GARDENING, especially that branch of it termed Floriculture, is 
acknowledged to be replete with interesting detail; and if one de- 
partment is more fascinating than another, it is perhaps that of 
Hybridizing and Cross-breeding, with the view of raising Seedlings. 

By Hybridizing is understood the bringing together of indivi- 
duals of different species; by Cross-breeding, individuals of the 
Same species; with the view of raising up new beings, differing 
from, and superior to, those already existing. 

How different, how far less interesting to us, would be the forms 
which compose the Vegetable Kingdom, had the Creator made 
them incapable of variation! .Not that we despise the wild flowers 
scattered over the earth’s surface, decking mountain and meadow, 
met with in every hedge-row and valley wild: their beauty is 
cheerfully acknowledged. But Nature’s plants are prone to im- 
provement: by cultivation they increase in size; the flowers 
assume new forms, new tints ; the fruits new flavours. 


‘* The earth was made so various, that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, might be indulged.” 


And what a kind dispensation of Providence is this! how it 
strengthens the inducements to labour! What acharm it throws 
around the toilsome duties of a rural life, cheering on the labourer 
with higher prospects than those of mere pecuniary reward! Com- 
pare the present breeds of corn with the wild forms of the cereal 
plants from which they are descended; or the Pinks, Pansies, 
Dahlias, and Roses of our gardens, with their types growing natu- 
rally in various countries ; and, while struck with the contrast, we 
wonder at the inexhaustible treasures of Nature, and admire the 
improved races, we need not withhold from man his humble due, 
remembering that these alterations are not the work of Nature 
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unaided and alone, but are in greater part owing to the untiring 
perseverance and assiduous care of the plant-cultivator. 

The raising of seedling plants is indeed a delightful occupation. 
The work is varied ; there is such a wide field for speculation and 
experiment ; and the pleasing state of expectancy in which the 
operator is kept as to the results of the turn he gives to the work- 
ings of Nature surrounds it with more than ordinary interest. 

The improver of plants is, so to speak, moving continually amid 
ideal scenes ; he works in an enchanted sphere; he is striving to 
raise up new forms, knowing what he wishes, what he works for, 
but not what he will obtain. The seeds ripen beneath his care, 
and he sows them; but as to the issue of events, he remains in 
ignorance profound, until, by the flowering of his pets, the magic 
wand of Nature dissolves the spell, and realizes or dissipates his 
hopes. And, may we be permitted to ask, is it unworthy of the 
chief actor in these terrestrial scenes to employ his hours of relaxa- 
tion in striving to diversify and increase the beauty of the natural 
objects scattered around him, thereby holding up to view the 
wonders of the Infinite, and administering to the necessities and 
enjoyments of his fellow-man? As a recreation, who can object to 
it? Itstendency is useful. It is harmless, healthful, and exhila- 
rating, and calculated to soften down the asperities and ills of life. 
There is philosophy in striving to improve the simple Pansy, 
counted asa weed in our corn-fields, as well as in turning the 
attention towards the amelioration of those more valuable plants 
which constitute the food and raiment of man. 

But it is with the Rose we have to deal at present, and let us 
turn immediately to the subject. 

The improvement of this flower by cultivation has been wrought 
out chiefly by foreign cultivators. But why seedling Roses should 
not be raised in England, is a question I could never yet determine. 
I know it has been said by some, “We do not understand the 
business ;” by others, “ Our soil is not suitable;” and, again, ‘“‘ The 
climate of England will not admit of the seed ripening perfectly.” 
But these are seeming objections—mere obstacles of the imagina- 
tion, the semblance of which is greater than the reality. For, if 
our soil is not naturally suitable, we can render it artificially so : 
if we do not understand the business, surely we can learn. We 
are not isolated from our fellow-labourers; we cannot be so satis- 
fied with our own doings as to refuse to learn a lesson from them: 
or, even were it so, the great book of Nature is open to us all, in 
which “we may read, and read, 


‘* And read again, and still find something new: 
Something to please, and something to instruct.”’ 
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To me the difference between the climates of England and France 
seems the only point worthy of consideration ; and that difference, 
although great, is not of such magnitude as to raise an insuperable 
barrier against the successful prosecution of the art. 

If we compare the climate of London with that of Paris, where 
the greater part of our modern Roses have been originated, it will 
be found that rain is less frequent in Paris during Summer and 
Autumn; there is also a greater intensity and duration of sunlight 
there, which increases the temperature of the atmosphere and soil, 
and thus accelerates the period of maturity. 

The above is also true as regards the climate of Angers: and the 
south of France, only in a still greater degree ; and who would 
doubt those districts being eminently more favourable than Paris 
for the pursuit? Noone. But suppose the Parisian growers had 
rested contented with these reflections, what position would the 
Rose now hold in the floral world? And if English cultivators had 
joined ardently in the pursuit, who can say to what pitch of beauty 
the Queen of Flowers might have attained ? 7 

What country ranks equal with England in the art of Garden- 
ing? yet how many are there more favourably circumstanced. 
This, it may be said, is partly due to the great liberality of its 
patrons, and to the admirable contrivance of its plant structures. 
But still the English cultivator has great disadvantages to contend 
with, especially in raising plants under glass. His skill and perse- 
verance, however, overcomes them all, and obstacles surmounted 
encourage him to go on: he continues to battle with the elements, 
and his intellectual powers seem to brighten in the contest. He 
produces Grapes superior to those brought from the Land of the 
Vine, and Pine Apples infinitely so to those of West-Indian pro- 
duction. These are facts known to every one; and will it yet be 
maintained that he cannot raise seedling Roses ?* 

But, it may be said, Hybridizing and Cross-breeding are not the 
work of the gardener. It requires an uninterrupted course of study 
to enable any one to carry them out with success: and his multi- 
farious duties render it next to impossible that he should pursue 
this. There is much truth in this assertion, and the nurseryman 


© So was it said, not many years ago, that Standard Roses could not 
be grown in England—that the climate of France was essential for their de- 
velopment. Thus prejudice, for a time, triumphed over reason, and they were 
imported from that country for years. And the reason why so few seedling 
Roses have been originated in England is doubtless this—nurserymen have 
found sufficient occupation in multiplying the kinds put into their hands; 
amateurs in admiring and attending to the varied wants of their favourites. 
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may certainly put forward a similar plea. The weight of the bur- 
den, then, would seem to rest with the amateur. And it has 
always appeared to me that his isthe proper sphere for the raising 
of seedlings, and that greater objects are accomplished in this line 
when pursued as a relaxation rather than as a profession. If the 
amateur has had less experience in gardening matters, this seems 
compensated for by a less divided attention and greater assiduity. 

If the Tea-scented and Chinese be the kinds the operator pre- 
fers seeding from, it will be necessary to grow them under glass, as 
they are longer in bringing their seeds to maturity than most 
other kinds. The majority of seed-bearers, however, need no 
such protection: they thrive and complete their work perfectly out 
of doors.* | | 

It isnow many years since I first took up this branch of cul- 
ture: I have reaped some reward, and am still sanguine of greater 
success. I started a tyro, with little knowledge in store, and had 
to pay for learning by the way. The first and second years of my 
practice I gathered the seeds promiscuously during winter, seizing 
every pod that appeared large and plump, whether ripe or green 
The production of these sowings was a motley group; among 
them some good double Roses, and many very brilliant-coloured 
semi-double ones ; but nothing worth bringing before the public— 
no star of the first magnitude. 

The subsequent year I took one step farther, and kept the seeds 
of each group separate, to ascertain to what extent the offspring 
departed from the parent in external characters. This was done 
for two years, and enough of the plants raised from these flowered 
to afford a little insight into the probable results, 

According to the statements of M. Boitard, there is scarcely any 
limit to the variation of Roses produced from seed. He affirms 
that M. Noisette, a French cultivator, has never sown seeds of the 
Chinese Roses (R. Inpica) without raising some Scotch Roses (R. 
Sprnosissima) from them. He states, This fact is not supported 
by a solitary occurrence, but has been frequently observed by that 
cultivator, and is further attested by the evidence of M. Laffay, 
who has raised seedlings on an extensive scale, often as many as 
200,000 in a single year. 

It were easy to conceive a mistake occurring in the gathering, 


* Since penning these remarks, I have raised from one sowing Moss Prin- 
cess Alice, and Hybrid Bourbon Vivid, both superior varieties in their day. 
From a more recent sowing I have raiscd Beauty of Waltham, in every 
respect a first class Rose: Red Rover, Lord Clyde, and many other sorts 
useful for garden decoration. 
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storing, or sowing of the seeds; but when the facts have been 
noticed repeatedly, and by different individuals of known probity 
and great horticultural attainments, the evidence, we think, must 
be deemed conclusive. 

Thousands of seedlings have been raised here, and I have been 
searching them through to see if any thing corroborative of the 
above statement can be brought forward; but I have met with no 
success. I find the variation of character greater than I had ex- 
pected; and many of the seedling plants approach nearer to the 
wild forms than to those from which the seeds were gathered. 
The offspring of all kinds does not vary in the same degree. The 
plants raised from seeds of the Chinese are all Chinese or Tea- 
scented ; those from the Bourbons seem Bourbons, Hybrid Bour- 
bons, and Hybrid Chinese ; and while the French Roses (R. Gat- 
Lica) appear true to their kind, the Perpetuals have given birth to 
Hybrid Chinese and Hybrids of other Summer Roses, very few 
having proved Autumnal bloomers. 

Since observing and penning the above I have met with a re- 
mark of M. Desprez, the celebrated Rose amateur at Yebles, that 
he has sown thousands of seeds of Du Roi (Crimson Perpetual), and 
never obtained a Perpetual Rose. In all, the characters of Rosa 
' Gallica were visible. But we must remember this variety partakes 
+ largely of the nature of the Gallica or French Rose. 

In examining my seedlings I found a seed of the Moss du Lux- 
embourg had produced a French Rose; a seed of William Jesse 


. (Hybrid Perpetual), a blush Hybrid Chinese; a seed of Mrs. Bo- 


sanquet (Chinese), a pink Chinese, resembling its parent in every 
’ respect save colour; Chénédolé (Hybrid Chinese) had produced a 
* brilliant-coloured Hybrid Perpetual, and a numerous progeny of 
Great Western retain exactly the foliage and habit of that variety. 
Tea Goubault crossed with Bourbon Souchet has produced two 
Summer Roses, the one having the characters of the Hybrid Chi- 
nese, the other those of the Hybrid Bourbon. 

My friend M. Laffay once told me that he raised many of his 
splendid Hybrid Perpetual Roses from Athelin and Celine (Hybrid 
Bourbons), crossing them with the free-flowering varieties of Da- 
mask Perpetual and Bourbon. A few years since he took up a 
new idea—that of obtaining Hybrid Moss and Perpetual Moss 
Roses by crossing the Moss with the Hybrid Bourbon and Damask 
Perpetual. He has since raised several seedlings, some Perpetual 
Moss and some Hybrid Moss, the latter possessing the foliage and 
vigour of the Hybrid Bourbon Roses. The Princess Adelaide 
(Moss) was obtained in this manner. On the success of these and 
the like unions some of the French raisers are very sanguine, and 
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say, much as they have done with Roses, they anticipate doing far 
more, and raising up such hybridizations and novelties as shall 
astonish the floral world. As they have already done so much, 
their intentions and prophecies deserve our respect. But why 
should France labour alone in this field? why should she have all 
the fame, reap all the profit? Cannot we assist her! Time is 


short. Some of the French growers are already past the meridian - 


of life, and the raising of seedling Roses is a tedious operation. 

If the Hybrid Bourbon crossed with the Moss produce perfect 
seeds, we may presume that the intermixing of the pollen grains of 
other species will be productive of like results. This, it will be 
seen, demolishes the idea of the necessity of restricting ourselves 
to the crossing of individuals of the same group.- Not only may 
we choose the parents from different groups, but from different 
species. Where, indeed, is the line of demarcation? There appears 
no limit to the field of labour. We have to prove by actual expe- 
riment what can and what cannot be done. 

It should be known, in choosing varieties for this purpose, that 
the least double kinds do not always perfect their seeds best. Such, 


upon less mature consideration, might appear to be the case, and . 


has been asserted to be so, which error must have arisen from the 
want of close observation. It does not depend so much on the 
degree of fulness in a Rose, as upon some other cause to me alto- 
gether inexplicable, and not to be interpreted even by the ac- 
knowledged laws of the effects of hybridization; for some Hybrids 
seed freely, whereas others are sterile, although of the same origin 
and apparently similarly constituted. That the power of produc- 
ing perfect seeds does not depend oh the degree of fulness, may be 
established by the fact, that Pourpre fafait, a mongrel-bred Bour- 
bon Rose, and others, too full to open their flowers at all times, 
ripen their seeds, although very many semi-double varieties rarely 
form a seed-pod. That it does not depend on their being Hybrids, 
may be inferred from the fact, that many of the Hybrid Chinese 
Roses, which are decided Hybrids, seed freely. 

I have, by the aid of the microscope, examined numerous flowers, 
with the view of solving this difficulty. I have arrived at con- 
clusions which may be considered sufficient for practical purposes ; 
or what will prove still better, may induce others interested in the 
matter to push on the inquiry. 

The flowers were divided into three classes. The first class ex- 
amined was that which shewed no disposition to seed, where the 
seed-vessels did not increase in size after the falling of the petals. 
In this case I found the pistils huddled together, if I may so ex- 
press myself, and apparently sterile; or, if not so, petals usurped 
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the place of the pistils and stamens, extending into the ovaria or 
seed-vessels. It was evident, then, that such could not seed. 

In examining the next class, where there was a disposition to 
seed, where the seed-vessels increased in size after the falling of 
the flowers, but withered before arriving at maturity, I found the 
pistils placed separately, and they appeared perfect and healthy ; 
but the stamens were either so few or so encased within the petals, 
that the pollen could not escape, and thus the flowers remained 
unfertilized. In some cases the flowers were pendant ; owing to 
which position, and the relative length of the pistils and stamens, 
the latter rising above the former, the pollen fell away from, rather 
than upon, the pistils. In other cases, where the flowers stood 
erect, the pistils often rose above the stamens, when the same 
consequences were likely to ensue. Flowers of this kind will 
occasionally produce a pod of perfect seeds, which may be attri- 
buted to accidental fertilization, the conveying of the pollen by the 
insect tribe, or other causes. | 

The next class taken in hand was that which ripened its seeds 
freely. 

The flowers here were found to have both stamens and pistils 
perfectly-developed, the former abounding in pollen, which, in a 
more advanced stage of the flower, was seen plentifully scattered 
over the stigmas, whose cup-shaped summits were distinctly visible. 

From these facts I draw the following conclusions :—lIst, That 
certain varieties are sterile; incapable of forming perfect seeds 
under any circumstances, Of these I find such kinds predominate 
as roll the petals inward, the centre of the flower being quartered 
in the manner of a crown. In others the pistils are weak or 
imperfect. 

2dly, That many kinds, where the pistils are perfect, which in 
their natural state form seed-pods that wither before arriving at 
maturity, may be induced to perfect their seeds by artificial im- 
pregnation. This class of Roses is the best for him who intends 
raising seedlings to choose his female parents from, because there 
is little here to interfere with, mar, or counteract his plans. Be it 
remarked, however, that there are certain kinds which must not 
be confounded with the above—kinds which, owing to the length 
of time the seed-vessels are in arriving at maturity, never perfect 
their seeds in this country. 

3dly, That those kinds which we find seeding abundantly in their 
natural state are self-fertilized, and that their abundant production 
of seeds is due to this point mainly, the more perfect development of 
the sexual organs, especially the polleniferous parts of fructification. 

Waiving for a moment the distinctions above shewn, I shall col- 
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lect here a list of a few kinds, which ripen their seeds perfectly 
in this country in ordinary seasons :—Chénédolé, Général Allard 
(Hybrid Chinese); Coupe d’Hébé Vivid, Charles Duval (Hybrid 
Bourbons); Du Luxembourg, Celina (Moss); Madame Laffay, 
William Jesse, General Jacqueminot, Géant des Batailles, Jules 
Margottin (Hybrid Perpetuals); Harrisonii (Austrian Brier); Bou- 
quet de Flore, Sir J. Paxton (Bourbons) ; Gloire de Rosoméne (Rose 
de Rosoméne) ; Russelliana (Multiflora) ; Splendens (Aryshire). 

These varieties are chosen because easy to deal with, and with 
them, or any portion of them, the operator may commence. He 
will see quickly the effects of his labour: there will be no disap- 
pointment, and he is thus encouraged to go on. He may then add 
the less certain and more desirable seed-bearers at subsequent 
periods, when he has acquired, by practice, more knowledge of the art. 

Having chosen the varieties, they should be planted in the 
sunniest spot in the garden, in a soil not too rich; for however 
favourable this condition may be to the production of fine flowers, 
it promotes a too vigorous vegetation for the perfect development 
of seeds. In pruning, the branches should not be shortened in very | 
closely. Long pruning is most suitable here. 

But the planting season has passed away, and a glance at our 
seed-bearers satisfies us they will soon be in flower. It will be but 
fair to suppose that they have had more, rather than less attention 
paid to them than plants in common, for they are more than 
usually interesting. The soil ought to have been hoed occasionally 
during spring, and watered during dry weather. The caterpillar 
should have been closely sought fur by hand, and the aphis got rid 
of by syringing repeatedly with soot-water or tobacco-water. 

It is seldom that all the flower-buds can be developed to ad- 
vantage, and as they increase in size it will be seen which had 
better be removed. Secure a good portion of the earliest and 
boldest buds, but not all of such: leave some in different stages 
of forwardness, that the work may be spread over a greater 
extent of time. Wherever buds are seen forming imperfectly, or 
in an unfavourable position—where they do not obtain the full 
sun—remove them at once. 

Before we commence hybridizing, it is necessary that we should 
have fixed ideas of what we are going to do: we should have cer- 
tain objects distinctly before us, and for the realization of those 
objects we must work. Without this, we cannot expect to obtain 
a full measure of success. 

As a first step towards the attainment of these ends, let us con- 
sider what constitutes a good Rose, and fix the results of this 
inquiry firmly on the memory. 
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Those properties of the Rose to which we attach the greatest 
importance are—1. Habit and constitution; 2. Form of the 
flowers; 3. Colour; 4. Scent; 5. Freedom, constancy, and dura- 
tion of flowering. 

1. Habit, &c.—The growth of a tree should be free, not dwindling 
or delicate. It may be considered immaterial whether it be pen- 
dulous, branching, or erect, as each growth is desirable for certain 
purposes. Handsome foliage is important, and should be kept in 
view under this head. The offspring of the tender Roses may also 
be rendered less susceptible of frost by intermixing the latter with 
the hardiest varieties of the same or kindred groups. 

2. Form.—A Rose may be good, whether globular, cupped, com- 
pact, or expanded. But of whichever form it may be, the petals 
should be thick and smooth, and the outline circular. 

Annexed are representations of four Roses which may be con- 
sidered models of their respective forms, which are explained in 
Division II. Nearly all Roses may be brought under one or 
other of these forms: there are some few whose petals reflex in the 
full-blown and decaying stage of the flower, but we think the 
reflexed form untenable for a young bloom. 

3. Colour.—This, of whatever shade or tint should be clear and 
full. The thick-petalled Roses usually present us with the richest 
tints, owing, I presume, to the greater body of colour: such are, 
therefore, desirable for this reason, as well as on account of holding 
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their flowers perfect a longer time than others. Need we add the 
desirableness of varying the colours of the groups ? 

4, Scent.—All Roses should be sweet. We cannot dissociate 
fragrance and the Rose. 


‘*The Rose of brilliant hue, and perfumed breath, 
Buds, blossoms, dies, and still.is sweet in death.” 


There are, indeed, few kinds altogether scentless, although the 
degree of fragrance varies remarkably. 

5. Freedom, constancy, and duration of flowering. —Some Roses 
are most profuse bloomers, presenting a splendid effect on the tree, 
but when viewed separately they are poor and flimsy. Others 
produce a less quantity of flowers at one time, but a regular succes- 
sion, from which a good Rose may be gathered at almost any time 
in the season of flowering. Then the flowers of some are very tran- 
sient, lasting but a day, although others will retain their form and 
colour for a week. These properties are inherent, for all kinds are 
not influenced alike by the state of the weather. We should seek 
to combine those kinds which possess the above-named properties 
in the most eminent degree. 

The above, then, are a few broad principles, which, duly con- 
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sidered and acted upon, seem likely to lead to the further improve- 
ment of our flower. 

The question next arising is, Do certain properties proceed more 
from the one parent than from the other? and, ifso, which and what 
are they? If we could ascertain this, we might then work by rule. 
It is the opinion of some Vegetable Physiologists that the offspring 
assumes the foliage and habit of the male, while the flowers are 
influenced more by the female parent. These may be the rules, 
but there are exceptions to them ; and it would appear that there is 
nothing yet made known that can be taken as a correct guide in the 
matter. But if, in hybridizing, the operator follow the dictates of 
his own reason, and closely watch the results of his labour, he 
will, in all probability, not absolutely fail, and be at length enabled 
to build up a theory of his own. Until he has done this, he must 
be content to work by the light of others, or grope his way in 
darkness. 

That certain cultivators have acquired by practice sufficient 
knowledge to enable them to attain almost to a given object, is my 
firm belief; and this is founded on the frequent appearance of the 
kind of plant, or an approach to it, that has been pronounced a 
desideratum. A case occurs to me which will serve to illustrate 
this remark. Within my memory we had no dark or very light 
Bourbon Roses; nearly all were of a rose or lilac hue ; but there 
was a cry raised for dark ones. Proserpine first arose, and by 
her beauty captivated every beholder. Next came Paul Joseph, 
darker still, and still more beautiful. Then it was reported, and 
proved true, that one raiser was in possession of several very dark 
varieties, and some pale-coloured ones also appeared about the same 
time. Now what inference can we draw from these facts, when we 
consider that similar varieties proceeded from different quarters, 
unless it be that the skill of the cultivator was directed, and that 
successfully, towards originating them. 

The dark Bourbon Roses, of which we have just spoken, are those 
introduced to England in 1843, wnder the names of Souchet, 
Charles Souchet, Dumont du Courset, Gloire de Paris, Princesse Clé- 
mentine, Souvenir du Dumont d’Urville, and Comte de Rambuteau. 
These were all raised from seed by one individual. I remember 
visiting the establishment of M. Souchet at Paris, where, alone, 
these Roses were to be seen, in the summer of 1842; and although 
a violent thunderstorm had just passed over the city, producing the 
usual consequences to the denizens of the garden, I could see from 
the wreck they were a splendid lot of Roses. There were at that 
time twelve varieties, the one a light-coloured one (Madame 
Souchet), but nine only were introduced to England. What became 
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of the other three I could never learn. Probably they proved of 
little merit, and were therefore not offered to the public. 

Now, with such an example as this before us, need we sigh over 
the improbabilities of improving or extending the range of colour 
in any other class of Roses? Surely not. Will not the same skill 
which produced dark and light Bourbon Roses prove adequate to 
any future reasonable demand ? . 

But the plants are in flower, and there is no further time for 
talking : we are now called upon to act. Keeping in mind the 
points recently advanced, let us next inquire, What is there desirable 
among Roses that we do not already possess? The answer to this 
question, will'be the things we should endeavour to obtain. But 
shall we be satisfied with merely crossing the varieties, and gathering 
and sowing the seeds indiscriminately ; or do we wish to know the 
results of the turn we are seeking to give to the workings of nature ? 
I think this knowledge is desirable, and it certainly heightens the 
interest of the work. To carry it out with little trouble, it isa good 
plan to obtain some thin sheet lead, and cut it into strips an inch 
long and a quarter of an inch wide. On these may be stamped 
figures, from 1 to an indefinite number, and, as each flower is 
crossed, one of these numbered leads is wound round the flowerf 
stalk. The number is then set down in a book, and the name o- 
each parent, with the object in view, are entered opposite the 
number. , 

Here is an extract from my note-book. 


Number.| Female. Parent or | Male Parent, or Fer- Object in view. 
Seed-bearer tilizer. 
17_—_‘| Harrisonii. Copper Austrian. A double Copper Aus- 
(Austrian.) trian Rose. 
21 | Général Allard. Madame Laffay. To invigorate the ha- 


(Hybrid Chinese.) (Hybrid Perpetual.) | bit, and perfect the ten- 
dency of Général Allard 
to flower in the Autumn. 


42 | La Reine. Du Luxembourg. To obtain a large and 
(Hybrid Perpetual.) | (Moss.) globular - shaped Moss 
Rose. 


In No. 17 fulness and colour are the points to engage our atten- 
tion. The colour of the Copper Austrian Rose is distinct and 
beautiful, but the flower is single. I want a double one. The 
Harrisonii 7s double, and nearly allied to the other. I choose it 
for the female parent, because it is the best seed-bearer. This 
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scems to me the most reasonable means to pursue in order to 
accomplish this end. 

In No. 21 the female parent, Général Allard, is a model in form. 
I am satisfied with the colour, but it is a delicate grower, except 
when young, and not a free autumnal bloomer. I am seeking to 
remedy these defects, and cross with Madame Laffay, which is 
nearly of the same tint, and has the desired properties, deficient in 
the other, abundantly developed. 

The subject of No. 42, La Reine, is an extraordinary Rose. I 
hybridize it with Du Luxembourg, with the view of obtaining a 
large, red, globular-shaped Moss Rose. As one parent here is an 
autumnal bloomer, there is also a chance of some of the offspring 
becoming such. 

But we may proceed from individuals to classes.) Two very 
desirable classes of Roses in prospect are Hybrid Moss and Per- 
petual Moss; and I look more to the hybridizing of the species for 
future improvements of the Rose, than to mere cross-breeding. 
The latter has already been pushed so far that fresh sources must 
be opened before any thing great can be accomplished. Thus it is, 
that while we view as doubtful certain things talked of, we hail 
with delight the prototypes of the Hybrid Moss and Perpetual 
Moss, which already appear in the horizon. We have some; and 
what appears the most reasonable means to pursue to increase 
their number? The Hybrid Moss, it would seem, may be obtained 
by hybridizing the Hybrid Chinese and Hybrid Bourbon with the 
Moss kinds, or vece versé ; the more double and mossy the parent 
Moss is the better, that the offspring may produce full flowers, 
and not lose the mossy characteristics. 

The Perpetual Moss would appear easiest obtainable by hybrid- 
izing the Hybrid Perpetual with the varieties of Moss, or wce vers é, 
using the Perpetual Moss kinds already obtained, on either side, 
according to whether they produce seeds or pollen. 

Of other Roses wanted may be instanced striped Hybrid Per- 
petuals, which may probably be obtained by bringing the most 
constant flowering varieties of that group in union with the 
Rosa Mundi, or any of the striped French Roses.* Then there 


* Since the first edition of this work was published, we have obtained 
several striped ‘‘ Hybrid Perpetual” Roses, and some valuable ‘‘ Perpetual 
Moss.” The greatest improvement, however, has taken place among the 
‘* Hybrid Perpetuals,” although even here there are many wants still un- 
supplied which the lover of Roses may reasonably look for. Unless, how- 
ever, new ground is broken, he must not expect, in the present state of the 
family, to meet with the broadly-marked improvements of former years, but 
rest satisfied with the more pie development usual among plants which 
have been long cultivated. 
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are no striped Hybrid Chinese or Hybrid Bourbon Roses, which we 
should expect to obtain from the union of the striped French 
with the varieties of Bourbon or Chinese. There is no striped 
Moss Rose worthy of the name. Might not such be obtained by 
working various of the Moss kinds with the Rosa Mundi? There 
are few autumnals of growth sufficiently rapid to form high pillars. 
Here is a field for experiment! Is there not a fair chance of 
obtaining these from between the most vigorous growers of summer 
and autumn Roses? We hear talked of Yellow Moss and Yellow Bour- 
bon. As an attempt to obtain the former, cross the palest Moss Roses 
with Emerance (Provence) ; for the latter unite the yellowest tints 
of the Tea-scented with the Buff and most colourless Bourbons. 
But we have not space to pursue these remarks further. We need 
not confine ourselves to the instances above quoted: they are 
merely given as examples. The work may be varied ad infinitum : 
any thing that reason may suggest the head and hands may work 
for. 

It is desirable, before crossing or hybridizing, to see if the flowers 
about to be crossed have any stamens. If so, they should be cut 
away with a pair of round-pointed scissors, Just as the flowers ex- 
pand. It is not known for certain whether superfostation can occur 
in plants, but it is well to provide against it, especially where it 
can be done with little trouble. The plan I adopt when crossing 
is, to bring a flower of the male parent to the seed-bearing tree. 
If the weather be calm, I cut away the petals of the former, holding 
a finger over a flower of the latter, upon which I strike the flower 
deprived of its petals. The sudden shock drives the pollen into 
the other flower, and the work is done. But if the wind be high, 
this plan will not do. It is better then to collect the pollen on the 
end of a camel-hair pencil, and convey it thus to the styles of the 
other flower. 

When the flowers have passed away we shall soon have the satis- 
faction of seeing the seed-pods swell ; and as they ripen it will be 
well to devise some means to protect them from birds. I have no 
direct proof to adduce that birds eat the seed-pods of cultivated 
roses; but J have often seen the greenfinch feasting on the Sweet- 
Brier hips, and should these, by any chance, become scarce, or fail, 
he probably might not object to this slight change of diet. It is 
important to leave the seed-vessels on the trees as Jong as possible, 
and they never should be gathered until quite ripe. It is not 
enough that they are red: they should, if possible, hang till they 
grow black. So soon as gathered, let them be sown: they will 
then break through the ground in the following March, and pro- 
bably some of the Autumnals will flower the first year. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ON CLEANING AND SOWING THE SEED, AND THE SUB- 
SEQUENT TREATMENT OF THE SEEDLINGS. 


In the last Chapter we left the seeds sown prior to winter, that 
drear season at which the Flower Garden presents but few attrac- 
tions. Its denizens, stripped of their gay attire, are sunk in repose ; 
often bound fast in icy chains ; all vegetation sharing in one general 
imprisonment, waiting for the balmy breath of spring to release 
them from their slumbers, to burst forth endued with fresh life 
and vigour. Let us momentarily retrace our steps to speak of the 
cleaning and sowing of the seed. 

When removing the seed-pods from the plants on which they 
have grown, the seeds should be rubbed out between the hands pre- 
vious to sowing. Some pods that are hard, or were not fully ripened 
when gathered, will require stronger measures to separate them. 
These may be rubbed through a coarse wire sieve, the hard coating 
of the seeds protecting them from injury in the process; and if 
any are found proof against this, they may be crushed beneath a 
rolling-pin, or slight taps of the hammer. 

So soon as the seeds are broken up they should be laid out in 
the sun and air to dry; and when sufficiently dried it is easy to 
rid them of their pulp and external covering by sifting and win- 
nowing in pans. The seeds then are sufficiently clean for sowing; 
and in what manner shall this be performed ? 

The French growers sow principally in the open ground, either 
in beds or in drills by the sides of walks ; but M. Hardy, late of 
the Jardin du Luxembourg, preferred frames. I remember seeing 
there, some years since, a vast number growing in a wooden frame, 
the most of them apparently varieties of Roga INpica, and their 
healthful appearance and vigorous growth sufficiently attested the 
aptitude of the treatment. 

If a frame cannot be spared for the purpose, the tender kinds, at 
least, should be sown in pans, thoroughly drained, and filled with 
equal parts of leaf mould and loam well mixed together. After the 
seeds are sown they may be watered, and covered over with about 
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half an inch of the same soil, sifted, and mixed with a little sand. 
The pans must now be set in the best spot we can find for them ; 
in a cold frame or green-house, if accessible, where they should be 
kept in a state of equable moisture. Here they will vegetate as 
out of doors, and in autumn or spring may be transplanted as the 
others. 

If it be the intention to sow in the open borders, a sunny but 
sheltered situation should be chosen: the aspect should be east, 
that the young plants may not be fatigued with the afternoon’s 
sun. When preparing the ground for sowing, the soil should be 
well loosened with a fork or spade to the depth of eighteen inches 
or two feet, and made light and rich, the top being broken up fine, 
and laid level with a rake. If drills are preferred, draw them about 
six inches apart : if broadcast sowing, the ground is already pre- 

d. 

It is advisable to sow rather thick, for, in general, not one- 
fourth of Rose-seeds vegetate, and of these only a portion the first 
year. After the seed is sown, the earth should be trodden down 
or beaten with a spade, and watered, if dry, and covered afterwards 
with from half an inch to an inch of light free soil. Care must be 
taken to keep the earth moderately moist. About March some of 
the seeds will germinate, and others will continue to do so through- 
out the summer and autumn. So soon as they are seen rising 
through the soil means must be taken to protect them from slugs, 
birds, and worms. 

Slugs have a great liking for seedling Roses, and will, unless 
prevented, eat them off close to the ground when rising, which 
usually involves their destruction. To guard against these pests, 
scatter soot or lime over the bed, which acts as a safeguard, and at 
the same time promotes the growth of the plants. Birds will occa- 
sionally pull them up when just sprouting forth ; and whether this 
is done to satisfy the palate, or merely from the love of mischief, I 
cannot determine; but however it may be, we are equally the 
sufferers. The best scare-crow I can find is glass. Let a stick be 
stuck in the ground in a bending position, from the end of which 
two pieces of glass should be suspended with bast or twine, so that 
they dangle in the air: striking together with every breeze, they 
keep up a musical chaunt around the seedlings which the feathered 
plunderers seem unable to account for, and the most daring depre- 
dators are content to sit and chirrup at a distance. 

Worms are often a great nuisance among seedlings, throwing up 
heaps of soil, which smother the young plants; and sometimes 
they drag them into the earth, which destroys them. The best 
remedy here is lime-water, applied two or three evenings con- 
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secutively in dry weather. If the seeds vegetate very early, th’ 
young plants must be protected from the spring frosts ; and hoopin; 
the beds over with osiers and covering with a mat offers perhaps 
the simplest and most efficient means of doing this. 

So soon as the seeds vegetate, the young plants require constans 
attention as to shading, watering, and weeding, as well as protec- 
tion from their enemies. This will be cheerfully given, when the 
cultivator reflects that, by this care, many of the autumnals will be 
induced to flower the first year. This, however, holds good only 
with the autumnals, for the summer kinds will not flower for two, 
three, or even four years. Seedling Roses should be watered only 
when the soil is really dry, and then always in the evening, before 
sun-set. The same frame-work used to protect the plants from 
frost in spring will answer for summer shading; but shade only 
when the sun is powerful, and then only for a few hours in the 
middle of the day ; for shading as well as watering may be carried 
too far, and if so, favours the development of mildew. Watch your 
seedlings closely, to see what amount of sun they will bear without 
injury, and determine your movements accordingly. 

At the time of weeding it is well to have a sharp-pointed stick 
in the hand, with which to stir the soil round the seedlings. This 
must be done with great care, or the plants just protruding will 
be injured; indeed, if they are germinating thickly, it is a dan- 
gerous operation, and perhaps better left alone. 

So soon as the seedlings have formed their second leaves, if they 
should have sprung up so thick as to impede each other’s growth, 
a part may be safely drawn out after a good shower of rain (raising 
the soil in the first instance with a hand-fork), and transplanted to 
a shady border in the evening of the day, watering and covering 
with a hand-glass until they take hold of the soil... Let it be under- 
stood, however, that transplanting at this season is not recom- 
mended ;: it is here chosen because less injurious than suffering 
the plants to remain crowded together. It may not involve any 
positive loss, but it ordinarily retards the period of flowering. 

When the plants have formed a few leaves the pleasure atten- 
dant on the raising of seedlings increases ten-fold. In looking 
ever the bed, how anxious are we to discover to what groups cer- 
tain curious-looking individuals belong. We look, and look again, 
and often depart without coming to any satisfactory conclusion. 
The plants, however, increase in size, the scrutiny goes on, fresh 
features are noticed at each new gaze, until at length we have 
something tangible to work on. We pronounce this to be a Pro- 
vence, and that a Bourbon : here is evidently a Hybrid, and there 
a Chinese or Tea-scented. Or if we feel inclined for a closer 
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, nalysis by descending from groups to individuals, we may in some 
*s1stances trace the seedling from a particular variety. Here is 
one evidently born of General Jacqueminot, there another from 
‘Gloire de Rosoméne. Thus far we may amuse ourselves, and 
settle the matter in our own minds, although the flowering of 
‘these individuals may not always substantiate our pre-conceived 
notions. 

I have seen seedlings of the Bourbon and Chinese Roses flower 
when little more than a month old. This, however, should be pre- 
vented rather than encouraged. It weakens the plants, and does 
not impart any real knowledge to their proprietor. The flowers 
may be white, they may be red, and this is the absolute amount 
of knowledge to be gleaned from them. As to size, form, fulness, 
and the other valued properties of Roses, no true idea can be 
formed. It is well, then, to pinch off the flower-buds imme- 
diately that they are seen, whereby the plants gain strength and 
produce better flowers later in the season: but it is advisable not 
to destroy any of the seedlings the first year. Let the whole re- 
main till late in October, then take them up, pruning both roots 
and tops, and replant them in w soil moderately rich. It is of im- 
portance that they be transplanted from the seed-bed in autumn ; 
for if the operation be deferred beyond winter, there is danger of 
destroying the seeds which have hitherto lain dormant, and which 
often vegetate very early in the second spring. 

When transplanting, sort out the strongest plants, and place 
them about a foot apart: the weaker ones may then be set to- 
gether at less distances. After planting, it will be well to water 
and shade for a few days, should there be much sun, and even to 
cover against frost, if such occur before the plants are firmly 
settled in the ground. This may be done by sticking single 
boughs, or fern branches, among them ; or, better still, by the use 
of mats. 

In the following summer and autumn the flowers of many will 
appear. All that are single, or not clear in colour, may be de- 
stroyed ; also any where the outline is irregular. But if the out- 
line be good, the colour clear, and the flower possessed only of an 
ordinary degree of fulness, it should be preserved, even though 
apparently inferior to varieties already known; for the seedling 
has not yet passed through the high routine of culture the named 
varieties have, and its properties are not fully developed. It is 
often capable of great improvement. 

As the seedlings blow, whenever one strikes the fancy it should 
be tied up to a stick, a number attached to it, and its properties 
entered against the number in a note-book ; then watch for the 
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buds being in a good state, and bud one or two stocks to prove 
the variety. As it would occupy much time to bud all the seed- 
lings, the seedling plant of any that is of doubtful merit may be 
grown for two or three years, when its real worth will become 
apparent. But it should be told, that budding on the Dog-rose, or 
any free stock, enables us to form a correct opinion of a variety 
a year or two sooner than we can do by trusting to the seedling 
plant. Therefore, if stocks are not scarce, and the cultivator has 
leisure, it may be interesting to bud a plant or two of any variety, 
the flowers or foliage of which may appear to him likely to make 
it interesting. 

Mildew is the most discouraging visitant among seedling Roses. 
It is bad enough anywhere, but it seems to attack them here with 
redoubled virulence, and it is astonishing how suddenly it appears, 
spreading death and desolation in its track. It must be watched for, 
and, when first discovered, dust the plants with sulphur, on a calm 
evening if possible, having first sprinkled or syringed them, that the 
sulphur may stick on. This sometimes requires repeating at short 
intervals, for it is not always a preventive, but a temporary cure. 

As winter approaches, it is necessary to provide some protection 
against frost. The plants of the tender kinds, being young, are 
extremely delicate, and liable to suffer from frost. If such have 
been sown in the‘borders, an advantageous point is gained by 
sorting them out at the time of transplanting, and placing them in 
a sheltered spot, where they may be shielded from the cutting 
winds, and then hoop them over, covering, in severe weather, with 
a mat, or some frost-excluding material. I have, in this edition of 
the Rose Garden, advocated sowing in autumn, because calculated 
to induce an earlier growth, whereby are obtained plants stronger 
and better fitted to endure the cold of their first winter. ° 

If autumn sowing be chosen, it will be necessary to guard the 
seeds effectually against mice, as the length of time they lie in 
the ground increases their chance of being eaten by these intruders. 
It isa good plan to cover the bed with fine wire-work, or, if we 
choose to act on the offensive rather than the defensive, the mice 
may be trapped and destroyed. It will be well to have an eye to 
this point, whether sowing in spring or autumn. 

It is no uncommon occurrence, with seedlings growing out of 
doors during winter, for the roots to be thrown to the surface, 
the plants sometimes lying almost out of the ground. If left in 
this condition, they wither and die. They should be replanted ; 
and if the beds are hoed on a fine day in winter it will prove 
advantageous, casting a little fine mould upon the surface in the 
succeeding spring. 
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With regard to the pruning of seedlings, we have only one point ~ 
to consider in the first instance—to obtain fine flowers. We sacri- 
fice the shape of the tree to this point, if necessary, cutting back 
to any eyes that are plump and prominent, and situated on wood 
likely to produce fine flowers. We remove the gross shoots, if 
there be any, and thin out well, especially if the variety be an 
Autumnal, and, therefore, a certain bloomer. 


CHAPTER VILL. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF ROSES IN POTS. 


It is no longer said that the Rose is intractable as a Pot-plant ; in- 
deed, it is now sufficiently established that it is perfectly suited for 
such, and is consequently gaining a still wider circle of patrons and 
admirers. This furnishes no matter for wonderment, if we con- 
sider, that, in its present improved state, it possesses, in a greater 
or less degree, every quality that could be wished for in a plant 
designed for particular cultivation. The length of time the varie- 
ties continue in bloom; the delicious fragrance of the flowers ; 
their richness and beauty ; their elegant mode of growth and hand- 
some foliage ;—such a combination of desirable properties must 
necessarily secure for it a large share of favour. 

The question has been, and still is occasionally, put to us, What 
advantage is gained by growing Roses in pots? The same ques- 
tion might be asked with equal propriety respecting any class of 
hardy or half-hardy plants. But we reply to it, by appealing to 
the unprejudiced judgment of horticulturists, by asking them 
whether the withdrawal of Pot-Roses from our green houses, par- 
terres, forcing-houses, and horticultural fétes, would not cause a 
very obvious blank. We think it would; and if so, it cannot be 
altogether folly to grow them in this manper. But there are more 
cogent reasons for the practice. Some of the delicate and more 
beautiful kinds have their flowers bruised and spoiled, even in 
summer, by the winds and rains of our unsettled climate, and many 
are incapable of enduring the cold of winter. Then, again, in some 
soils, as in low wet places, and in some localities, as in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns, these same sorts will scarcely grow when 
planted out in the open air, but flourish and flower well when grown 
in pots under glass. It is such kinds we recommend principally 
for Pot-culture, introducing others merely to increase the variety. 
And surely the objects are worthy of this especial care. What 
other plants will conduce more to the enlivenment of the grecn- 
house? What others fill it with such a grateful perfume? I re- 
gard the Autumnals especially as of rare worth for greenhouse 
culture; for, by keeping three distinct sets of plants, we muy 
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ensure Roses all the year round. Five months may be allowed as 
their natural period of blooming out of doors, from June to October 
inclusive ; then the shelter of a frame or greenhouse will prolong 
the blooming season till February ; and during this and the three 
following months forced Roses may be obtained in beauty and 
abundance. 

These are the principal advantages gained by growing Roses in 
pots. But we would not press our favourite immodestly on the- 
attention of our readers. Suffice it to record our opinion: if the 
Rose is a suitable plant for Pot-culture, it will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to gain friends; if not, no advocacy of ours can essentially 
serve it. 

In entering on this branch of culture, the first point that should 
engage our attention is to provide a good heap of soil for the plants 
to grow in. The groups and varieties differing greatly in their 
nature and habits, it will appear reasonable that more than one sort 
of soil will be required, if all kinds are to receive that most suitable. 
All like a rich soil, which should be made light for the delicate- 
rooting varieties, and more tenacious for the robust hardy kinds. 

To form a light soil, procure one barrow of seasoned turfy loam, 
half a barrow of well decomposed stable manure, half a barrow of 
leaf mould, and silver sand in proportion to the texture of the 
loam, which will in no case require more than one-fourth of its own 
bulk. 

The heavy soil may be composed of one barrow of stiff turfy 
loam, one barrow of night-soil that has been mixed with loam, 
as previously advised, and laid by for a year, half a barrow of 
leaf-mould or well-pulverized manure, and sand as before re- 
commended. 

Night-soil may be thought too powerful a manure, but it may 
be used with safety, provided it has been mixed with loam, and 
well-seasoned previously by frequent turnings. The addition of 
about one-sixth of a barrow of burnt earth will be found to im- 
prove both composts. The materials should be thrown together at 
least three months before required for use, and turned frequently, 
that the integrant parts may become well incorporated, and ripened 
by exposure to the sun and air. The sieve is in neither case neces- 
sary, for as large pots will be principally used, the coarser, in 
moderation, the soil is, the better will the plants thrive. 

It is our intention, at the end of this Division, to give a list of the 
kinds thought most suitable for Pot culture ; but as many may prefer 
searching our descriptive lists for themselves, let us here consider 
what features are most worthy of notice when selecting for this 
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purpose. In my Pamphlet on the Cultivation of Roses in Pots,* 
published some years since, the following points were given, and I 
do not know that I can offer any further suggestions .— 

1. Elegance of habit; regarding both growth and manner of 
flowering. 

2. Contrast of colour. 

3. Abundance of bloom. 

4, Form or individual outline of the flowers. 

5. Duration and constant succession of bloom. 

6. Sweetness. 

What, says the tyro, can we find so many good properties com- 
bined in one variety ? Can we obtain a Rose of an elegant habit, 
an abundant bloomer, the outline of whose flowers is at the same 
time perfect, remaining a long time in full beauty,’and that is 
very sweet? Truly such cases are rare. Few have a claim on all 
these points, but some combine them more intimately than others ; 
and it is these we should choose. 

Roses intended for growing in pots may be either on their own 
roots or on short stems: the Tea-scented and Chinese kinds are 
undoubtedly better in the former way. Let us suppose any num- 
ber of young plants are obtained on their own roots in 60-sized 
pots in the spring of the year. In the first place, they should be 
shifted into 48 or 32-sized pots, according to the rate of growth 
of the plant, and the quantity of roots it has made; then plunge 
them, seeing that they are watered as often as the soil becomes 
dry. I believe that Roses cultivated to bloom at their natural 
period cannot be placed in too airy a situation; therefore I would 
keep them constantly plunged in an open spot in the garden, re- 
moving the tender kinds only, on the approach of winter, for shelter 
against frost. 

Some object to plunging, and prefer plucing the pots on the level 
ground, packing moss, cinder ashes, or sawdust between them. 
Practically speaking, it seems to matter but little; and which- 
ever plan is adopted, there are two things to guard against—the 
ingress of worms from the ground, and the egress of the roots from 
the hole in the bottom of the pot. If the roots find their way into 
the ground, there will be few formed in the pot; and the result 
will be, a more vigorous, but less perfect, growth: and if the plants 
are required to be removed at the time of flowering, they will re- 
ceive a severe check. Both of these occurrences must therefore be 
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prevented, by placing the pots on inverted seed-pans, or adopting 
some other plan which the ingenuity of the cultivator may devise. 

It must not be expected that the plants will all maintain the 
same rate of growth: some will grow vigorously, others not so. 
Now, although we would not wish to deprive the cultivator alto- 
gether of the reward of his care and labour—the flowers, yet we 
would say, a few only should be suffered to develope themselves the 
first year, and the seed-vessels should be cut off when the flowers 
drop. The aim throughout the growing season should be to get a few 
stout, well-ripened shoots by autumn—shoots that will bear strong 
pressure between the finger and thumb without giving any indica- 
tion of softness, for it is these which will produce strong and per- 
fect blooms. 

The way to accomplish this is to place the plants a good distance 
from each other, and, as the young shoots form, they should be set 
wide apart, that they may enjoy the full sunlight. From the 
earliest period of growth, it is necessary to look them over occa- 
sionally, with the design of encouraging such shoots as maintain the 
best position, and checking those whose tendency is to exclude 
others from a fair rate of growth, and destroy the symmetry of the 
plants. Weak shoots should be cut out, and disbudding practised 
freely. If two or three eyes burst from the same point, threatening 
to crowd or cross each other, the least promising should be at 
once removed. 

Most of the plants shifted into 48 or 32-sized pots in spring will, 
if they flourish well, require a second shift in July, when 24 and 
16-sized pots may be made use of, and the same soil as before. 
When re-potting, the crock may be removed from the bottom of 
the ball, and the surface soil, which is apt to become sour, rubbed 
carefully away, so far as can be done without disturbing the roots. 

A nice Judgment is required in shifting the Chinese and Tea- 
scented Roses, as they are very liable to suffer from over-potting. 
As a guide on this point, turn them carefully out of the pots once 
or twice a year to examine the roots: if found protruding from 
the ball of earth in great abundance, place the plants in larger 
pots ; if it be otherwise, put them back in the same. The hardy and 
robust growers may, however, be cultivated on the one-shift system, 
that is, changed at once from small to large pots; but this treat- 
ment will not suit the small and delicate growers. 

Annexed (No. 26) is shewn a plant two years old, having been 
grown the first year in a smaller pot. It is now autumn, and it is 
losing its leaves. It needs no thinning, as it has been disbudded 
during spring and summer, on the principles advanced in our 
Chapter on Pruning. We now shorten the branches at the points 
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No. 26. 


where the lines intersect ; and, by continuing to practice disbudding, 
we obtain a handsome and well-flowered plant the following 
summer. 

After it is pruned, the shoots should be staked out at as great 
distances as possible: those that are left long ought to be made to 
lie almost horizontal, by bending them down, that the buds may 
be induced to break regularly from their summit to the base. 
Great care is required in this operation, as the wood of some kinds 
is extremely brittle. If, however, the long shoots be allowed to 
maintain an upright position, the probability is, that two or three 
buds only at their top will break, which, by their exuberant 
growth, keep the lower eyes dormant, which are required to form a 
compact and well-regulated plant. But it is not necessary to keep 
them long bent; for so soon as the eyes have burst, the shoots 
may be tied up again. With regard to training, each cultivator 
will likely acquire a plan of his own. But of this hereafter. 
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Watering should be carefully attended to throughout the growing 
season. The quantity to be given must depend mainly on the 
state of the plants, the weather, and the porosity of the soil. As 
a general rule, Roses require but little water during autumn and 
winter. In spring, when the buds first break, occasional syringings 
are of infinite service. As the plants advance in growth, thereby 
acquiring a greater surface of foliage, and as the sun gains greater 
power, the quantity of water may be increased; and when in full 
leaf, and throughout the growing season, an abundance should be 
given. In making these remarks, we are supposing the water to 
have free egress through the rubble at the bottom of the pots, a 
condition essential for the health and perfect growth of the 
plants. 

Manure water is beneficial. The use of it imparts a freshness 
and dark green hue to the foliage, and increases the vigour of the 
plants. It should not, however, be given too frequently, nor in 
too concentrated a form. If guano is used, an ounce to a gallon of 
water is sufficient. It is well to watch the effects of the dose 
given, to guard against an overgrowth, and regulate the supply 
accordingly. Perhaps the plants cannot grow too vigorously, pro- 
vided the wood can be well ripened before winter. There is the 
point. But, as we cannot ensure a sunny autumn, which is 
necessary for the perfecting of strong shoots, a moderate growth 
is safer. Camphor-water an eminent Rose Amateur once advised 
me, from his own experience, to try ; but I am unable to report any 
satisfactory results. It is said to add new brilliancy to the flowers. 
Certainly, it ig a safe application, and no injurious influences are 
likely to arise from its use. 

In addition to our pains-taking to promote the growth of our 
plants, we have to guard against enemies and diseases. The Rose 
grub, which is most prevalent early in the season, requires close 
watching, and should be destroyed by hand-picking. I have picked 
a score off a single Pot-plant. Wherever a curled leaf, or shoot 
without a growing point, meets the eye, this destructive insect will 
be found. The mischief has perhaps been done in part, for it is © 
seldom that he can be discovered, except by the effects he pro- 
duces ; but let us catch him as soon as we can, and much mischief 
is prevented. He eats and destroys when young, but when he 
arrives at maturity he is a perfect gourmand, travelling from shoot 
to shoot, spreading devastation in his track ; and if he reach the 
moth state we may calculate on a numerous progeny the next 
year. I had a lot of plants remarkably free from these pests one 
season, which I could only account for by the fact that they were 
closely sought and destroyed the year before. 
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The Aphis, or Green-fly, may be destroyed by removing the 
plants to a pit or house, and smoking them: it may be kept away 
. by dipping the ends of the shoots in, or syringing with, tobacco 
water, or by laying the shoot in the palm of the hand, and brush- 
ing the fly off. 

There is a very small canary-coloured fly, which did great mis- 
chief among Roses one season. They are generally found on the 
back of the leaf, close to the midrib, eating the leaf, working from 
the under side, and not only disfiguring, but injuring the plants. 
They are remarkably active. By giving the plant a tap, they will 
rise instantly in the air, fly round, and settle again on the leaves. 
As they were too nimble to be dealt with as their more sluggish 
compeers in mischief, I applied sulphur and snuff in equal portions, 
dusting the mixture on the back of the leaves when wet, and 
found it prove an excellent remedy. 

A long thin caterpillar, the larva of a saw-fly, sometimes commits 
great havoc among Roses. They came in such myriads upon a 
Rose Garden in this county a few years ago, that the plants were 
almost stripped of their leaves before their course could be arrested. 
Hand-picking was reserted to, by which means they were ultimately 
got rid of. 

The red fungus, which often attacks Roses out of doors late in 
autumn, may visit the Pot-plants ; and should it do so, the leaves 
where it appears should be carefully rubbed between the finger and 
thumb, using a little sulphur in the operation. 

Mildew is sometimes a source of great annoyance. Dusting the 
leaves with sulphur is the best remedy. Watering with a solution 
. of nitre is also said to destroy it. If the situation is airy and 
sunny, there is little to fear on this account. Forced Roses are 
more subject to it, and, when speaking of these, it will require a 
brief notice. 

We have followed our plants through the first training season. 
They have been shifted twice, once in spring, and again in 
July. In autumn they will be well established, when a portion 
may be selected for forcing, and part left for blooming at other 
periods. 

If to produce large and handsome specimens quickly is the 
point aimed at, we would advise sacrificing the bloom in part, even 
the second training season, by pinching out some of the flower-buds 
so soon as they are formed. The same routine of culture will 
require to be gone through now as in the first season, availing 
ourselves of whatever knowledge we may have gained by experience 
and observation. But a new source of amusement now opens upon 
ns, and one which will discover and exercise our taste. The first 
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year little training is necessary ; but it has now become an important 
part of the business. If skilfully and tastefully done, it greatly 
enhances the beauty of our favourites: if otherwise, it has a 
contrary tendency. Often we see well-grown plants, which reflect 
great credit on the cultivator, spoiled in the training. To manage 
this properly, the shoots should be tied out to sticks immediately 
that the plants are pruned; and when the newly-formed shoots 
are three or four inches long, they should be tied out also, training 
according to some preconceived plan. 

We agree that the fewer sticks used the better ; but we fear 
Roses cannot be managed nicely without the help of some. We do 
not like to see a plant with as many sticks as it has flowers, and 
almost a hedge-stake used to support a branch which a privet-twig 
would hold in place. This is bungling and unsightly, equalled 
only by the want of design often apparent in the training. The 
sticks should be chosen as slight as will support the flowers, and 
the shape of the plant should be determined before we commence 
to fashion it. Not that we are obliged to follow such form, if, by 
any occurrence, we discover one more suitable in an after stage of 


No. 27. 


growth. The sticks used in tying out and training, if painted, 
should be painted green, as near the colour of the foliage as possible, 
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duller, not brighter, or they will create a glare, and detract from 
the beauty of the plant. To us the system of a tall shoot in the 
centre of the plant, with all the others disposed around it gradually © 
decreasing in height as they recede from the centre—in a word, a 
pyramid, presents the most pleasing object. No. 27 is a newly- 
pruned plant grown and trained on this system. 

Immediately after pruning, we draw the lower shoots down- 
wards over the rim of the pot, just beneath which a wire should © 
pass, to which the bast may be fastened. When the plants are of 
three or four years’ growth, and have been previously trained upon 
this plan, tier above tier of branches may be arranged, each de- 
creasing in circumference in the ascent, till we terminate in a 
point. Trained on this plan, the plants require constant care and 
attention during the season of growth to keep them well balanced. 
Strong shoots must be stopped as occasion may require, and weak 
ones encouraged. 

A round bush is quite in character in some instances, especially 
for such kinds as are of lowly growth. 

The plants may be trained to a face, the tallest shoots ranged at 
the back, the others gradually decreasing in height as they approach 
the front. This method has been successfully carried out at the 
various horticultural exhibitions, where only one side of the plant, 
or at most three-quarters of it, is presented to view. 

Pruning may be applied here as elsewhere, excepting that, the 
growth of Pot-Roses being usually less vigorous than that of kinds 
under common treatment out of doors, they require rather closer 
pruning. Disbudding should be practised in Pot-culture especially : 
it is of great assistance in obtaining well-formed plants, which we 
expect to see when grown in pots. 

But the second season has passed away, and we have entered upon 
the third. Our plants are not equal to what they are capable of be- 
coming ; but the accompanying engraving (No. 28) may be considered 
a fair illustration of a three-years’ old plant that has been carefully 
and skilfully cultivated for two seasons. Its growth is too vigorous 
to be called perfect, for the flowers, are, in consequence, nearly all 
on the top of long shoots. This, however, is desirable at this stage 
of growth, and easily remedied the next year, by long pruning, and 
afterwards bending the branches down. 

Roses are often lifted from the ground to be grown in pots, and 
it is necessary to say a few words about them. Early in autumn 
(September) is a good time to take them up; and if done im- 
mediately after rain, the roots are less liable to be injured in the 
removal. When potting, whether the plants are on their own 
roots or on stems, the straggling roots should be cut in so far as to 
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admit of their being placed comfortably in the pots. If any of the 
roots have been bruised in taking up, the bruised part should be 
cut away: let the cut be made clean with a knife, and fibrous roots 
will soon be emitted from its surface. When potting worked 
plants, we should have an eye to suckers from the wild stock, 
which should be cut off close to the stem, to prevent their springing 
into life at any future period. The sized pots most suitable for 
dwarf plants from the ground vary from Nos. 32 to 12; if a plant 
is of robust growth, strong and well rooted, it may be placed in 
the latter size: if the reverse, use the former. In reference to 
this, the judgment at the time of potting is the best guide. 
Placing the plants too low in the soil is a great evil: always 
keep the roots near to the surface, as they are sure to strike 
downwards. 

It is essential here that the pots be thoroughly drained, and the 
soil should be well pressed or shaken down among the roots. The 
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heads may be thinned out at the time of potting, leaving as many 
shoots as can be found properly situated to form the plant hand- 
somely. The shortening of the shoots may be deferred till the 
plants are supposed to have made fresh roots ; remembering, 
however, that the time of pruning regulates the time of blooming : 
the earlier they are pruned the earlier they will flower. 

After potting, the plants should be placed in a cold pit, where 
they may remain closed from the air for a few days. They should 
be syringed twice daily, or three times, and shaded also, if sunny 
weather. If taken up in September or October, when the leaf is 
green, and kept in a close pit, well syringed and shaded, they will 
retain their leaves almost as fresh as if left in the ground, and soon 
renew their hold of the soil. 

I have removed the Autumnals from the ground in June and 
July, just when they had completed their first flowering, and, by 
treating them in the manner above described, have obtained com-. 
plete success. 

It is not necessary that they should remain in a pit for any great 
length of time. After the first ten days or fortnight air may be 
admitted gradually to harden them, when the hardy kinds may be 
plunged out of doors, in an airy situation, and the tender ones kept 
in the pit, or placed by themselves where they may be sheltered 
from severe frosts. The north side of a wall or fence will serve for 
this purpose, erecting a temporary building, open on three sides, the 
top covered with felt or fern, or any thing else that will exclude the 
rain and frost: the sides may then be closed in with mats in severe 
weather. 

A few remarks on Roses grown in pots as climbers may not be 
altogether useless. If it be the wish of the cultivator to train a 
few upon this system, they should be invariably chosen on their own 
roots. But perhaps it may seem strange that we should suggest 
such a thing. What! cultivate Climbing Roses in pots! The idea 
is absurd! So it would be did we recommend the groups which are 
ordinarily spoken of as climbers ; namely, the Aryshire, Boursault, 
Banksize, Musk, Sempervirens, &c. But such is not our intention. 
Magnificent as these are when growing in the open ground, to the 
height of twelve feet, covered with their immense trusses of bloom, 
we are aware that their semi-double and transient flowers render 
them unsuitable for Pot-culture. But where else are varieties found 
that will climb? This question will be replied to in the list given 
at the end of this Division. 

We have now to point out the end in view, and the means by 
which it is to be accomplished. Some kinds, which are indispen- 
sable even in a small collection, cannot be grown to advantage 
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except as climbers; such are, Lamarque, Solfaterre, Jaune Des- 
prez, and others. As to the shape they are brought to assume, 
the taste of the cultivator will perhaps be the best guide. Cir- 
cular trellises may be formed, varying in height and diameter, 
that they may be fitted to any particular variety, according to its 
rate of growth. None should exceed four feet in height. Round 
these the shoots may be trained, according to the accompanying 
illustration (No. 29), so as eventually to hide the trellis, and to 


No. 29. 


produce a dense, but not shapeless, mass of foliage and flowers. It 
is necessary, in the first instance, to practise close pruning, to 
induce the shoots to grow vigorously: they should then be trained 
in their proper course during the season of growth. Now, the great 
point to be kept in view here is, so to prune and train that the 
plant may produce flowers from its summit to the ground ; for it is 
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evident that if only a few flowers are to be produced at the top, then 
the dwarfer it is grown the better. Here, as in all gardening 
operations, Nature requires time to perfect her work. The plants 
will not be complete the first year: they may not the second. 
Much, of: course, will depend on the treatment they undergo, their 
strength when put to the trellis, and the size of the latter. But 
little pruning is necessary: each year the weak and unripened wood 
only should be removed, tying ,the rest to the trellis, till it is 


No. 30. 


covered. With respect to the shortening of the shoots, they should 
be cut back to eyes that are well ripened, and no farther. Cover 
the trellis as thoroughly and quickly as possible, and then prune as 
directed for Climbing Roses. 
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No. 30 is a sketch of the beautiful yellow Rose Solfaterre, taken 
from a plant in bloom which had been treated as above de- 
scribed. 

We said, at the opening of this Chapter, that Roses may be had 
in flower all the year round. Let us revert to that point. We 
must divide our plants into three lots, varying the colours in each 
as much as possible ; securing the fullest kinds for forcing, and the 
least double for winter flowering. From June to October, inclusive, 
may be considered the natural season of flowering. By forcing, of 
which we shall speak in the next Chapter, we may obtain flowers 
from February to May. It is now our intention to relate how we 
secure flowers from November to February. This is the most 
difficult point to attain. Nevertheless, it is done, by inducing the 
Autumnals to grow and form flower-buds late in the autumn, and 
by preserving these flower-buds from wet and frost. I do not say this 
plan is new, or has not been adopted by others ; but I certainly am 
one who read the lesson from the book of Nature, and afterwards 
practised it with complete success. Walking one October evening 
among some Chinese and Tea-scented Roses which had been trans- 
planted in spring, and had grown and flowered but little during 
a dry summer, I could not but remark how thickly the trees 
were then covered with small flower-buds. The first inquiry 
was, as to the cause of this, which was soon discovered. A 
dry spring had been succeeded by rain late in summer, and 
the plants were now growing vigorously. Pleased at first by 
the prospect of so late a bloom, it did not strike me that it would 
be the middle of November before the flowers could be perfected. 
However, frost and rain set in, and the consequences were soon 
apparent—the flower-buds were blighted and decayed. One kind 
alone, Chinese Fabvier, a semi-double scarlet one, braved the 
storm, and his rich warm tints were unusually beautiful, or 
perhaps apparently so, in contrast with the desolation that reigned 
around. The petals of the most double kinds had become glued 
together at their tops, which prevented their expansion, and the 
buds rotted. From these observations I inferred two things ; 
Ist, That had these flower-buds been protected from frost and 
rain, they would have been gradually unfolded ; for they continued 
advancing in size so long as the weather remained favourable. 
2dly, That the least double varieties are more likely to expand their 
flowers perfectly late in the year than others, because less affected 
by damp ; and, that the damp was as destructive as the cold, was 
evident, from the most double varieties, which retain moisture the 
longest, being in the worst state, and from the semi-double ones 
flowering, in spite of the adverse weather. 
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Building upon these inferences, late in the following summer (I 
think in August) I cut down the main shoots of several Autumnals 
that were then flowering in pots, leaving two or three eyes on each 
shoot to break from. They broke; and in October, the flower-buds 
being formed, the plants were removed to a cold pit, giving all pos- 
sible air in fine weather. It was a mild winter, but a damp one. 
The flower-buds advanced steadily, although some became mouldy 
and damp, and, as it is termed, “‘fogged off.” Nevertheless, during 
November and December, many kinds flowered beautifully ; and at 
Christmas I cut as fine a bunch of Roses as could be desired. In 
wet or damp weather the lights were kept on: in frosty weather 
there was the further addition of a straw-mat. Lovers of roses! 
what think you of this? Is a cold pit unworthily occupied with Pot- 
roses, which shall furnish you with flowers in full beauty in the 
depth of winter? It has been seen that the above succeeded well 
there; though it is questionable whether they would do so every 
season. Severe frost, should it occur, must injure, if hot destroy, 
the flowers. Let them, then, have a place ina greenhouse, giving 
fire-heat only to dry up dampness and exclude the frost. So soon 
as they have done flowering they may be removed to a cold pit, 
giving air plentifully. In March they may be re-potted and pruned, 
and plunged out of doors, where they will flower again in July. 

Once every year, late in September, or early in October, all, 
except the plants intended for winter flowering, should be turned 
out of their pots, shaking away a good portion of the soil, and re- 
potting them in new or clean pots, larger if thought necessary. 
Immediately after this operation they should be transferred to some 
situation where they have the morning sun only—a north border 
is a good place—and watering must be carefully attended to. 
When they have remained here for a week or ten days, the pots 
may be plunged in the ground up to the rims, having manure laid 
on the surface of the soil. At the time ofre-potting, it is advisable, 
if disbudding has not been followed, to thin out such shoots as will 
not be required for the succeeding year. 

Whenever plants are grown in cold pots, abundance of air should 
be given at all seasons. Indeed, the lights néed only -be used as a 
shelter against frost or wind, or heavy rain; dews and slight rains 
are beneficial in spring and summer. In the flowering season it 
will be necessary to shade during the middle of the day, when 
canvas lights should be used instead of glass ones. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ON FORCING. 


Or all flowers induced to blossom, amid the chills of winter, there 
is perhaps none which excites so much interest as the Rose. And 
as this branch of culture is now so generally practised, it seems to 
demand more than a passing notice. 

The art of forcing consists in accelerating the period of growth 
and flowering of plants, by means of artificial heat. In practising 
it, we change their seasons, inducing them to perform certain 
functions at other seasons than those at which they naturally 
perform them. With Roses, spring and summer is the natural 
period of growth, autumn the period of maturation, and winter 
that of repose. But supposing we commence forcing at Christmas, 
our winter becomes their spring, our spring their summer, our 
summer their autumn, and our autumn their season of rest. Thus, 
in forcing, although we change all the seasons, we take care not to 
annul any one of them, or we sacrifice the health of the plants. 
And these changes should be brought about gradually. The first 
year the plants are forced they should be advanced steadily, and 
should, in no case, be brought to flower earlier than the middle 
of March. 

In the construction of the forcing-house, every chance of in- 
creasing the quantity of light should be accepted, remembering 
that, in their artificial spring, the plants will not have the advan- 
tage of so long or so powerful a sunlight as in the natural one. 

A house has been built here recently, for the express purpose 
of growing Roses in pots to bloom in the spring of the year. 
Measured from the inside, it is fifty feet long, and eighteen feet 
wide. It has a span-roof, facing east and west, with glass ends 
and upright sashes at both fronts. The top lights are moveable, 
that air may be given as required ; and it is intended to substitute 
canvas for glass in the summer season. This house was built for 
Pot-roses only; but if flowers are not wanted before March or 
April, we think a desirable point would be gained by omitting the 
stages on which the pots are placed, and forming, in their place, a 
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bed of good soil, in which standards and half-standards might be 
planted ; say three or five rows—a row of tall plants along the 
centre, and shorter ones on either side. 

In forcing Roses on a small scale, a pit with a span-roof may be ~ 
constructed at a very trifling cost ; and an Arnott’s stove, pro- | 
portioned to the size of the pit, proves an effectual and wholesome 
heating apparatus. <A pit 20 feet long, and 15 feet wide, of 
sufficient height to enable one to walk conveniently down the — 
middle, will hold 100 large plants; and to heat this structurea - 
moderate-sized Arnott’s stove is sufficient. A pan of water should | 
be placed on the top, to preserve a proper degree of moisture in | 
the atmosphere. Plants removed from the ground will, if on their — 
own roots, require to be grown one year in pots before forcing. 
Their early treatment is the same as that of other Roses in pots, | 
which is fully described in the last chapter. To this, then, we 
need not revert, but will suppose the amateur in possession of 
strong plants of at least two years’ growth, whether of his own 
raising, or purchased at the Nurseries. When about to force 
Roses on their own roots, we should ascertain whether the pots 
are full of sound healthy roots; for if they are not, only partial 
success can be obtained. [If fine flowers are wanted, the last week 
in December, or the first week in January, is early enough to © 
commence forcing, and but little fire-heat should be given in the 
first instance. This is their artificial spring, and a low night 
temperature must necessarily be secured. The Rose is not a lover 
of a powerful heat: it must be forced steadily, increasing the 
temperature by degrees, if flowers are required very early. Where 
bottom-heat can be readily obtained, we think it advantageous, 
although by no means necessary. A good point to start from 
in forcing is 50 to 55 degrees by day, and 40 degrees by night. 
The temperature of the house requires close attention ; and the 
state of the atmosphere, as regards its humidity, although often 
overlooked, is equally important. Too dry an atmosphere causes a 
drain upon the nutritive organs, and will cause the young leaves to 
wither and fall off; it also encourages red spider. A too damp 
atmosphere is favourable to the production of mildew, especially if 
the temperature should fall suddenly, from the effect of atmo- 
spheric changes from without, or other causes. A dry air may be 
remedied by syringing the plants copiously, and, if found necessary, 
by pouring water on the floor of the house. A damp atmosphere 
is best remedied by giving air. Unless the weather be very frosty, 
air should be admitted freely for the first fortnight, to strengthen 
the growing buds; but so soon as leaves are formed, it will be 
necessary to keep the house constantly closed, except the air be 
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very mild, which it seldom is at this season of the year. By the 
admission of cold air, the young leaves may, from their extreme 
tenderness, be blighted in an hour. The plants being once fairly 
aroused, and their roots in action, the temperature may be 
gradually raised till we reach 50 degrees by night, and 75 degrees 
by day. A higher temperature than this should not, I think, be 
produced artificvally. Towards the spring, sudden bursts of sun- 
shine will occasionally raise the house 10 degrees, without pro- 
ducing any injurious effects: stiil, if the weather be mild, we 
would counteract this by giving air; if keen and windy, by shading. 
A temperature of 90 degrees, or even 100 degrees, caused by 
sunshine, is, however, productive of less injury than a keen frosty 
air. 

In case of severe weather, as was experienced in February 1845, 
on the 12th of which month the thermometer sunk as low as 6 
degrees, there will probably be some difficulty experienced in main- 
taining the temperature previously recommended. Under such 
circumstances the plants will receive no injury from a slight 
decrease of heat, which is indeed much to be preferred to a high 
forced temperature, produced by great effort. If the house or pit 
is so constructed that it can be conveniently covered up with mats 
or cloths, radiation is prevented, and the advantages are very 
great: and this is desirable on the score of economy, for a great 
expenditure of fuel is saved ; but it is still more desirable for the 
health of the plants, because the less artificial heat employed the 
better. | 

In the early stage of growth, little water need be given: the 
plants may be syringed occasionally with manure-water of moderate 
strength. I have sometimes used soot-water in lieu of the above, 
and the vigour of growth, the dark-green hue of the foliage, and 
the prominence of the buds, sufficiently attest the value of it. It 
may, however, be dispensed with so soon as the branches begin to 
harden and the flower-buds are formed. It is advisable to syringe 
the plants twice daily in the early stage of growth; in the morning, 
just as the sun falls upon them, and again in the afternoon. But 
should several cloudy or rainy days follow consecutively, once 
syringing, and that in the morning, is sufficient. Disbudding 
should be practised here, as before recommended. We would not, 
in forced Roses, destroy dormant buds, for they are of no injury to 
the growing shoots, and in them we have embryo shoots, ready to 
be awakened, and capable of producing flowers at our will. 

The Rose, when forced, has as much to contend with from the 
insect tribe as when growing naturally in the garden. Here, as 
elsewhere, the Rose-grub will require close secking, for the treat- 
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ment which causes the production of Roses before their natural 
time produces him also. 

The red spider is sometimes productive of sad results, for which 
moisture is the best remedy. Syringe the plants abundantly and 
daily with tepid soot water, perfectly clear, driving the water with 


some force against the young leaves through a fine rose-syringe, 80 | 


as not to bruise or injure them. The pipes may also be washed 
with sulphur and soot formed into a liquid, laying it on when they 
are in a warm, not hot state. 

For the destruction of the aphides the usual plan of fumigating 


with tobacco must be had recourse to, and this upon their first | 


appearance. The atmosphere of the forcing-house seems par- 
ticularly congenial to them. To-day you will see a few fat com- 
fortable-looking ones stalking up and down the shoots: disregard 
them for a week, and you will see thousands. To avoid the un- 
pleasant situation of being enveloped in a dense cloud of tobacco- 
smoke, the following plan is now adopted in many places: a 
portion of tobacco, judged sufficient for the size of the house, is 
mixed with an equal portion of damp moss, and placed in a fine 
wire sieve over charcoal embers. This gradually smoulders away, and 
the house is filled to perfection. In a large house a sieve at either 
end is advisable. Fumigation will require to be repeated fre- 
quently : for if only one or two aphides escape, the house is soon 
swarming again, and no plant can thrive while covered with these 
numerous sap-suckers. 

The mildew will sometimes appear, and is a pest of no ordinary 
kind. I have seen the beauty of a house destroyed by it for the 
season. Sulphur, dusted on the leaves when, wet, is the remedy 
usually applied. Experience and observation tell us that the best 
preventive, as well as cure, is to keep the atmosphere in a whole- 
some state. Sudden and violent changes should be avoided. 
Every effort should be used to keep the plants vigorous and 
healthy. Ifthey suffer from being crowded, or for want of light 
and a free circulation of air, they become drawn and weakly, and 
are very liable to its attacks. On the first appearance of mildew, 
such as are suffering from it should be removed, to prevent 
infection. | 

During their growth, the plants should be looked through fre- 
quently, and the surface of the soil stirred, using due care not to 
injure the fibrous roots, which often lie near the .top in great 
abundance. At the same time suckers should be removed ; those 
from the stem cut off close, and the under-ground ones drawn out. 

So soon as the leaves are of fair size, and the flower-buds are 
forming, a free supply of water is required. Manure water should 
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"y be given occasionally, not cold, but of the temperature of the 
| house. If worms are troublesome, lime water may be administered. 


But the reward of our care is at hand. The buds are strongly 


i formed, and shew colour, and syringing must cease. Now which 


do we prefer, a great display at one time, or a regular succession of 


" flowers? If the former, lower the temperature of the house 


vs gradually, and run a thin canvas* over the glass to create a slight 
{| shade. This will give the buds longer time to expand, and the 


flowers will be increased in size, improved in colour, and last longer. 
A continual succession of flowers may be obtained by removing the 
plants, at different stages of forwardness, to a house with a lower 
temperature, where they get the sun and air. It is plain that the 
time of flowering will be regulated by the temperature of the 
house ; and plain, also, that the finest flowers will be produced if 
a moderate degree of heat be maintained. Has our treatment, 
then, guided, as in some measure it must be, by the state of the 
weather without doors, caused them to flower by the end of 
February, or is it March ? Whichever it may be, here they are, 
delighting us with their gay and varied colours, and shedding 
around a delicious perfume. The Rose in bloom in winter, too! 
Truly, this is a charmed flower. 

Here is a pause in the process of cultivation; the Amateur has 
breathing time. He has only to see that his favourites do not 
suffer from drought, and all will go on well. But an active mind, 
which the cultivation of flowers usually engenders, will find plenty 
of amusement in attending to his plants out of doors. Besides, is 
it likely that a house of forced Roses should be known to exist 
without drawing the proprietor’s friends, or some anxious connois- 
seurs, around him? And here is one charm hanging over the 
pursuit : not only does the votary of floriculture derive, from the 
purest sources, a calm and intellectual enjoyment, but he is at the 
same time enabled to exhibit the science, in its most pleasing dress, 
to those around him. 

When the flowering is over, it is advisable to remove the summer 
bloomers. Do not take them at once from the forcing-house and 
place them out of doors, for the sudden change would prove in- 
jurious. Gradually harden them, by help of a cold house, if 
standards, or a pit, if dwarfs. When the summer kinds are removed, 
fresh plants, kept in reserve for the purpose, may, if the Amateur 
wish, be brought to fill their places. The autumnal bloomers may, 
however, be treated somewhat differently : their shoots should be 


* The Tiffany, recently brought out by Mr. Shaw, of Manchester, is an 
admirable material for the purpose. 
Kk 2 
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cut back ‘to three or four eyes with good leaves, and they will give 
forth a second crop of flowers in grand perfection during April 
and May. At the time they are cut back, it is well to remove a 
little of the surface soil, replacing it with well-pulverized manure. 

After April, very little fire heat is required for the forcing-house : 
indeed, if the weather be warm and sunny, none is needed. After 
the second flowering, the admission of air should be gradually in- 
creased for a few days, when the plants may be re-potted and 
removed from the house. In the operation of potting it will be 
found necessary to shake away a portion of the soil, sometimes using 
iarger pots, and sometimes others of the same size: the old pots 
should not be used again till they have been washed or well rubbed 
out. After potting, plunge the plants in an airy and sunny situa- 
tion, where they may remain till required for forcing the following 
year. Having been early excited, they will be disposed to rest early ; 
and thus are obtained specimens in the best condition for forcing. 
I have observed plants, which have been forced for several years in 
succession, cease growing about Midsummer, and shed a portion of 
their leaves shortly afterwards. If, from much rain, the bark and 
soil become thoroughly moistened, they are aroused, a second growth 
occurs, and the best wood is lost. To prevent this, the plants 
should be pruned so soon as the wood is matured, and the pots laid 
on their sides under a north wall or fence. The Autumnals re- 
moved from the forcing-house in May will, if suffered, produce 
flowers again in September and October. But this is working them 
rather hard; and if we are anxious to secure good plants for the 
next forcing season, the flower-buds should be nipped out so soon as 
formed, and all gross shoots stopped back or destroyed. It is the 
shoots formed after the first flowering that we are looking forward 
to for fine flowers the next year, and the eyes on them must be kept 
dormant. Roses thus treated will flower well forced several years 
in succession. 

It is not intended to be expressed that Roses newly-removed from 
the ground will not bear forcing. If worked on the Dog-rose, or 
any free stock, they do not absolutely require to go through the 
preparatory course recommended for plants on their own roots. If 
taken up early in September, they may be forced the first year with 
success, a8 far as regards the flowers, although they do not form 
regular and handsome plants. For several years past it has been 
customary here to place the new varieties in the forcing-house, to 
test their merit before offering them to the public, and some 
tolerable flowers are thus produced ; certainly not in full and per- 
fect beauty, though sufficiently good to form an opinion of their 
value. But this is treading on the very confines of the laws of 
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nature, and is one of those things which may be done, and not what 
should be recommended. Small plants, established, are preferable 
to large ones newly-potted. In fact, the former, if in a good state, 
will produce flowers equal to those of larger plants: the difference 
will chiefly consist, not in quality, but in quantity. Plants of this 
description, after having been in the house for a short time, should 
be shifted into 32 or 24-sized pots, using a rich light soil, and taking 
care not to bruise the tender roots, or loosen the ball of earth in the 
operation. With regard to the description of Roses best suited for 
forcing, some varieties, which do not expand their flowers freely out 
of doors, are beautiful when forced ; and some kinds, of rare beauty 
in the garden, are of little worth for forcing. A list of the best 
will be furnished hereafter. 

Many who might not have convenience or inclination for forcing 
Roses, would yet willingly appropriate a pit to secure a good bloom 
in April and May ; and this may be attained without much trouble. 
Let the plants be pruned and placed in the pit early in November. 
Keep them as close to the glass as possible. Give air abundantly 
in mild weather, covering the glass with mats or fern on cold nights, 
or even during the day in the event of severe frost. 


CHAPTER X. 


REMARKS ON SUNDRY OPERATIONS IN THE ROSE 
GARDEN. 


Certain branches of cultivation have been made the subject of 
separate chapters ; but there are others, important in themselves, yet 
not of sufficient magnitude to require this: such it is our intention 
to include in the present chapter. 

Let us run hastily through the year, commencing with the 
spring. The last operation performed in the Rose Garden has been 
pruning, and now, forking the beds over requires to be done. 

When Roses are newly planted, they need a little extra attention. 
They should be mulched and watered occasionally, if the spring or 
summer prove dry. As care in childhood and early life determines 
the constitution of the man, so attention at this epoch of a plant’s 
existence establishes a vigorous and healthy subject. Unless it is 
the intention to supply the plants with manure-water during that 
part of the growing season which precedes their flowering, now is the 
time to enrich the soil. If the ground has been prepared the 
previous autumn, this will be unnecessary, but under all other cir- 
cumstances it should be done. The manure should be well decayed, 
and a thick coating laid on the beds previous to forking, that it may 
be turned in in this operation. An annual forking 1s indispensable ; 
and if the beds are also hoed with a Vernon hoe three or fourtimes 
in the course of the summer, as the nature of the soil or the season 
may require, the plants will be largely benefited. The latter 
practice is especially recommended for stiff and adhesive soils. 

Rose-trees require a careful looking over during April and May, 
to remove the Rose-grub, which, if allowed to pursue its ravages, 
proves most destructive to the early bloom. Tobacco-smoke, and 
tobacco-water, seem alike inefficient ; soot-water is evidently dis- 
agreeable to them, but they survive it; and the only effectual 
remedy I know of, is to search diligently, in the early stages of the 
young shoots’ growth, and draw the vagrants from their flimsy 
hiding-place. I believe the tom-tt frequently makes a meal off 
them, but his operations are too irregular to be relied on. The 
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green-fly abounds everywhere; syringing with tobacco-water, or 
dusting with snuff and soot when the leaves are damp, that the 
mixture may adhere thereto, destroys or disperses it. It is also a 
good practice to smoke the trees with tobacco, using the fumigating 
bellows, first enclosing the head with some material that will pre- 
vent the escape of the smoke. | 

In Standard Roses, suckers from the stock often shoot forth, and 
will impoverish the tree if allowed to remain. They should be 
watched for, and invariably removed so soon as seen: if proceeding 
from beneath the ground, it is necessary to remove the soil, for 
which purpose a spade is best, and they should be cut off close to 
the stock whence they spring. If this is strictly attended to for two 
or three years, Roses will cease to throw suckers. On the specimen 
plants here, which are of some age, it is rare that a sucker is seen. 

At the same time that we are on the look out for suckers, it may 
be well to have an eye on the heads of the trees, to establish a regular 
growth. Besides the shoots produced at stated periods,—in spring, 
and in summer immediately after flowering,—it is not unusual, when 
a plant is in full vigour, for buds that have lain dormant even for a 
year or two, to burst into life, producing very gross shoots. If such 
proceed from the Summer kinds, they rarely flower, and, not ripen- 
ing well, are of little use: if they arise from the Autumnals, a large 
truss of flowers is often produced, but their quality is quite mediocre. 
In both cases, by drawing to themselves the nutritive juices of the 
plant, these gross shoots weaken the more moderate and valuable 
branches. But what shall be done with them? They are fine shoots, 
and it seems a pity to destroy them. But if the plant is already 
well furnished with shoots, it is certainly best to destroy them, by 
cutting them off close to their base, so soon as discovered. If, 
however, there are but few shoots, or a tree is ill-shapen, they may 
be turned to advantage. Under the latter state of things, pinch 
out their tops when they have reached an advantageous height, 
which the looker-on must determine, and thus they may be brought 
to fill up a scanty tree, or balance a mis-shapen one. But supposing, 
when such shoots arise, a Summer Rose has an abundance of 
vigorous shoots, or an Autumnal is scant of bloom, though at the 
same time in such a state of health and vigour as to warrant us in 
concluding there is a sufficient command of food to support and de- 
velope existing branches and anticipated flowers ; this may render 
it advisable to allow such shoots their natural course of growth, 
when the Autumnals—and here we refer to the varieties of Rosa 
Inpica especially—often terminate with a large cluster of flowers. 
But remember, the most vigorous shoots in Summer Roses are lecst 
likely to flower; in Autumnals they do not produce the best flowerrs 
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We would treat these gross shoots in the same way when they 
arise on Dwarf or Pillar Roses. 

As a general rule, so soon as the flower-buds are formed, if we 
are seeking large flowers in preference to numbers, it will be well 
to nip out first those that seem imperfect, and afterwards such as 
are smallest and most backward. It has even been recommended 
to cut off the early flowers of the Autumnals, on the ground that 
there 18 an abundance of other Roses in June, and the practice causes 
a finer and more certain production in autumn. Yet we see no 
need for destroying the first flowers of the former. Let them bloom ; 
and when the flowers drop, remove the soil an inch or two deep for 
a good space around each plant, placing a spadeful of manure there. 
Cover this over again with the soil, and water the plants twice or 
thrice if the weather continue dry. This treatment will induce a 
fresh and vigorous growth, ensuring, as a consequence, fine flowers. 
The secret of securing a good bloom of Roses in autumn exists in 
keeping the Autumnals growing during summer and autumn. Do 
this, and there is no fear of failure. 

The Autumnals perhaps give a better succession of flowers when 
grown on their own roots, than when budded, because their growth 
is less regular: shoots spring into life at shorter intervals. 

These are some of the operations necessary to be attended to 
previous to the flowering season, in order to secure the well-being 
of our favourites. Some of them may appear tedious, but to those 
who love flowers there is an interest felt in the simplest operations 
of culture ; for he who plants a tree adopts it as his own, appoints 
himself its protector, and delights in administering to its wants. 
Every act of labour bestowed increases his attachment to it, and 
every stage of progress offers beauties to his sight. As he wanders 
in the Rosarium, and sees the plants covered with flower-buds, what 
agreeable anticipations does he indulge in, heightened, perhaps, by 
the occasional recognition of a flower blossoming before its time. 
Every succeeding walk shews him an increase in the number; till 
at last he beholds them flushed with blossoms, yielding a rich 
harvest for the labour he has bestowed. 


Well they reward the toil. The sight is pleased, 
The scent regaled. 

Each opening blossom freely breathes abroad 

Its gratitude, and thanks him with its sweets. 


What a delightful month is June for the lover of Roses! and 
what time is equal to the morning for inspecting the flowers? What 
floricultural enjoyment can surpass that afforded ny a walk in the 
Rosarium at grey dawn, when 
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The lamps of heaven grow dim, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain’s top ? 


Then the White Roses first shew, and how inexpressibly pure 
they seem in the twilight! The deeper tints,—the blush, the pink, 
the rose,—follow in rapid succession; and as darkness flies away 
the crimson and the blacker hues rise in rich effulgence to complete 
the picture. How beautiful the foliage appears glistening with 
dew! The flowers, too, are rife with freshness and beauty. Is 
there not life in every fold? And what a delicious odour is borne 
on the surrounding air! As we gaze and admire there is little to 
disturb our meditations ; the warblings of the feathered choristers 
alone break in upon the slumbering scene. Here is the consum- 
mation of our hopes in Rose-culture. And what a recompence fot 
the toil we have sustained! Do we not feel as we admire, that 


‘¢ Nature never did betray 
The heart that lov’d her: ’tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy.” 


Next to the morning’s walk in the Rosarium a ramble at even- 
tide is, perhaps, the most delightful. The colours of many kinds 
have.the same fervid glow; the same perfumes scent the air, but 
(alas that the life of our favourites should be so fleeting !) instead 
of the young and promising beauties of the morning, we gaze on 
‘Roses of mature age. 

But these are not all the sweets attendant on the cultivation of 
flowers. As the Amateur scans the beauties which surround him, © 
when satiated—if indeed satiety can be experienced here—with the 
sight, the reflections awakened by association in floricultural nomen- 
clature afford him new sources of enjoyment. What an amount 
of virtue, learning, wit, valour, often congregate on a small plot in 
the flower-garden! How proud is the florist of his Catos, his 
Socrates, his Butlers, his peaceful Alexanders and Cesars! There, 
kings and emperors are placed beside the subverters of dynasties 
and empires; there, warriors who have indulged in deadly strife 
exist together in the strictest amity—a Charles beside a Cromwell, 
a Scipio in company with an Hannibal. In “rigid Cincinnatus, 
nobly poor,” he reads a lesson on self-disinterestedness and magna- 
nimity ; in Napoleon, however much he may be dazzled by the 
splendid genius of the man, he cannot but recoil from one who 
drenched the earth with blood as he ponders over the futility of 
human ambition. Then let him contrast the consequences of the 
tyranny and licentiousness of an Antony with those arising from 
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the virtues and philanthropy of a Howard: the one, through his 
vices, lost a kingdom; the other, though an humble individual, 
conferred lasting benefits on thousands of his race, and earned in 
the work an honoured and imperishable name. And in admiring 
the objects bearing names like these, and indulging in the reflec- 
tions awakened by association, does he not feel the mind expand, 
refine, aspire to imitate the good and shun the evil ? 

But we have digressed very far, and must return to the prac- 
tical part of our subject. With regard to the manner in which 
Roses should be grown, the habit of the variety may be taken as a 
guide. The vigorous growers would seem best adapted for Standard 
or Pillar Roses, unless of slovenly growth, when they are suited 
only for covering banks or for climbers. Annexed are engravings 
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Standard Rose. 


of two Standard Roses in flower: they are both vigorous growers, 
and have been submitted to long pruning (see Chap. V.) 
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Pyramidal-headed Standard. 


The habit of No. 31 is branching, that of No. 32 is erect : the latter 
has, by a little variation in pruning, been made to form a pyramidal 
head. The kinds of moderate growth look well on Half-Standards, 
of which the annexed engraving (No. 33) is a representation. The 
kinds of delicate or dwarf growth are best on dwarf stocks or on 
their own roots; they rarely succeed well as Standards : besides 
which, a small head ona long stem is unsightly. No. 34 was taken 
from a dwarf variety of the French Rose. 

But let us note a few thoughts respecting Climbing Roses. The 
groups best suited for this purpose are named in Chap. 15. For 
covering walls and fences with north, north-east, or north-west 
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Half Standard Rose. 


No. 34. 


aspects, the Ayrshire and Sempervirens are the best, because they 
are free bloomers and very hardy. _ 

When Climbing Roses are planted to cover unsightly trees, ' 
standing in positions where it is thought desirable they should 
remain, the same annual pruning and manuring is all the culture 
they require. 

Pillar Roses are comparatively of recent introduction. They 
present a new feature in the Rose Garden, and deserve to be more 
extensively cultivated. No. 35 was sketched from a plant of the 
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Pillar or Pole Rose. 


Ayrshire Splendens, the best of the group for a Pillar Rose. The 
groups thought most suitable for this style of growth are named 
{im Chapter 15; but it must not be inferred that a// the varieties 
[of these groups are suitable: they require selecting, and those 
_| denominated vigorous, or robust, in the descriptive part of this work, 
are best for the purpose. But what are the proper supports for 
Pillar Roses? Iron is doubtless the most durable, but also the 
most expensive : nevertheless, where expense is not a primary con- 
sideration, it is thought preferable. The supports more generally 
used are larch poles, which have a very rustic appearance when 
cut from the woods with the snags left projecting a few inches : 
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these hold the shoots in place, and prevent them from being ‘torn 
about by the wind. But the want of durability is a great draw- 
back on the value of these poles. In the course of three or four 
years, just as the Rose has covered the pole, the latter often decays 
at the surface of the ground, a strong gale of wind lays it prostrate, 
and the result is sometimes disastrous to the plant. To counter- 
act this as far as possible, it is well to char about two feet of the 
lower end of the pole, inserting eighteen inches only in the ground. 
The advantage of larch poles for Pillar Roses is, the rustic appear- 
ance they present, relieving the often-tiring niceties of the Rose 
Garden : the advantage of iron supports is their durability. 

Two or more plants of different colours are sometimes placed 
together, and their branches so interwoven that a pied pillar is 
formed. This, to my taste, is as objectionable as two sorts on one 
stem, and the effect is not equal to that produced by plants of 
opposing colours placed side by side. . Pillar Roses require more 
manure than others. In addition to the supply granted in spring 
when the soil is forked over, it is necessary to give a second supply 
in June, just after the plants have flowered, as recommended for 
the Autumnals. Pillar Roses are often found bare of branches and 
flowers at their base, due, usually, to their having been carried up 
too quickly, or to poverty of soil. To remedy this defect, reduce 
their height when pruning, and enrich the soil, when eyes will be 
developed at the base, and the upward growth may be again 
encouraged. 

The Weeping Rose (No. 36) is the last form of which we have to 
speak. Can any thing be more beautiful? In windy situations an 
iron trellis is indispensable: in sheltered places a hoop, as shewn 
in No. 19, is sufficient. It accelerates the perfecting of the 
Weeping Rose to thin out the supernumerary shoots in July, after 
the tree has flowered. We advise cutting off the flower-stalks in 
all cases so soon as the flowers have decayed ; for in addition to 
the neat appearance it gives to the Rose Garden, it prevents the 
formation of seeds, which, when suffered to ripen, draw to them- 
selves that matter which should be stored in the branches. 

After worked Roses have been planted some years—say from six 
to ten—the health of the plants often becomes impaired ; the wood 
annually produced grows weaker and weaker, and does not attain 
that maturity and size necessary for the production of fine flowers. 
The stems, unless washed occasionally, become covered with moss 
and lichens, and, if the soil be at all inferior, they probably cease 
to swell. Too little pruning will produce this state of things ; 
but there are other causes. If we carefully remove a tree in this 
condition, we shall find it abounds in large sucker-like roots, about 
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the thickness of one’s little finger, almost destitute of fibre, and 
which have been burying themselves deeper and deeper in the 
earth every succeeding year. Thus they become placed farther 
and farther from the reach of nourishment, while the tree, increasing 
in size, requires a greater supply. The consequence is, the tree 
dwindles and becomes debilitated. This is especially the case when 
deep planting has been practised. When this state of things is 
visible, the plants should either be root pruned, or, which is better, 
taken up altogether and replanted. Let this be done early in the 
autumn ; and when the plants are out of the ground cut of all the 
suckers, and shorten the roots moderately close, which will induce 
an abundant emission of fibres. Prune the heads closely in spring: 
never mind sacrificing the flowers: the removal of trees of this 
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age, and the shortening of the roots, would alone prevent a perfect 


flowering the first season: look only to the formation of the tree. — 


It is, perhaps, not advisable to remove the whole at once: let a 
few be thus treated every year; for the second year after replanting, 
having regained their vigour, they may be expected to flower as 
beautifully as ever. Every Rose-tree should be named. Wooden 
labels answer very well. They should be three-quarters of an inch 
wide, three inches long, and about the eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness. In one end of these a hole may be pierced with an awl, and 
copper wire passed through, by which they are fastened on the 
branches. Wooden labels are preferred for naming plants in the 
ground. If well painted, and the names written with a dark pencil 
when the paint 1s wet, the writing will remain plain for four or five 
years, and often much longer. When stuck in the ground, the 
lower end of the stick should be covered with pitch for an inch or 
so above the line of the level of the ground. 

To have Roses in bloom during the chilly months of auturan is 
the greatest triumph of modern cultivators ; and perhaps this pro- 
perty of the Rose has recommended it to popular notice more than 
any other. Now, although we do not, in a general way, recommend 
summer-pruning, yet it is desirable to practise it to obtain late 
Roses. At the end of August 1846 I cut back the main shoots 
of about thirty sorts of Autumnals, when the flower-buds were about 
as large as a French bean; and on the 17th of November I 
gathered flowers as fine as I had ever seen in summer. Some bwds, 
which were gathered at the same time and placed in a vase in a 
warm room, continued to unfold for several days. It is especially 
necessary to remove decaying flowers during autumn, as, from 
the moisture they retain at that time, they cause the rapid decay 
of those which surround them: a pair of scissors is very useful for 
this purpose. 

It is an excellent plan- to wash the stems of Rose-trees in the 
winter, which is a time of leisure in the garden. A mixture of 
cow-dung, soot, and lime, two parts of the latter to one of each of 
the former, serves for this purpose. This will destroy insects 
which may have sought shelter in the crevices of the bark, and 
also the moss and lichens which often grow there. It will further 
soften the bark and favour the swelling of the stem. 

It is not an infrequent occurrence that the pith of a shoot decays 
from an old wound in pruning, leaving the living wood hollow like 
a flute. It is well to place on the end of such shoots a little of the 
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composition used in grafting (see “ Grafting”), which will exclude , 


the wet, shut up one hiding-place of insects, and preserve the 
branch from decay. 
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As winter approaches, it is necessary to devise some means of 
protection against frost for those kinds which are susceptible of 
its influences : such are, the Tea-scented and some of the Chinese 
and Noisette. It is surprising what a little shelter suffices: 
branches of the common fern, which grows plentifully on most wilds, 
answer for the purpose, as do laurel or fir-boughs: the latter, 
having a more lively appearance, are preferable. They should be 
stuck loosely among the plants, if dwarfs, that the air may circu- 
late freely ; if standards, a branch or two may be placed in and 
round the heads, securing them in the most favourable position by 
a tie with bast. All the Tea Roses form beautiful objects as 
Standards: the only objection to the culture of many, as such, is 
their extreme tenderness. I have often thought this difficulty 
might be overcome by the use of bee-hives. Drive three stakes 
into the ground triangularly ; on these nail a board with a hole 
cut in one side extending to the centre, that the stem of the tree 
may be drawn in so that the head rests immediately upon the 
board ; fasten it there, and then place a hive over the head. This 
will undoubtedly form sufficient protection for the tenderest : it is 
not very troublesome or expensive ; and if the hives are painted 
they are not unsightly, and their durability is increased. The 
framework may remain during winter; the hives are required in 
frosty weather only. In March this protection may be withdrawn, 
at which time the tender Roses may be pruned. Intense cold 
doubtless kills many tender kinds when left wholly unprotected ; 
and the alternations of frost and thaw are often severely destruc- 
tive to plants on ‘their own roots, raising them out of the ground, 
and exposing their roots to the drying winds of spring. In the 
winter of 1846-47 I witnessed many die from the latter cause, 
which had been uninjured by the severe frost. To prevent these 
consequences, a little fresh. soil should be thrown over the roots 
immediately after a thaw, and, when the ground is tolerably dry, 
press it firmly around the stems. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ON PROPAGATION. 


THE Rose is capable of being propagated, 1. by seed; 2. by cut- 
tings; 3. by budding; 4. by grafting; 5. by layers; and 6. by 
suckers. 

The first method, which is adopted only as a means of obtaining 
new varieties, has been already fully entered into, and needs no 
further notice here. 

2. By Cuttings.—Cuttings may be made, with varied success, 
at any time. The seasons which offer the greatest advantages 
are summer and autumn ; but where there is a house of forced 
Roses cuttings may also be taken from March to May. Let us first 
offer a few remarks on summer propagation. Immediately after 
the plants have flowered, select well-ripened shoots, of moderate 
strength, taking care not to remove any whose loss would destroy 
the symmetry of the plants. In taking off the cuttings they 
should be cut close to the old wood, with a heel, as it is technically 
termed, which increases their chance of rooting. The cutting, of 
which No. 37 is a representation, should be made from two to three 
inches long, consisting of from three to five joints. An inch at 
least of the lower end should be inserted in the soil, and the part 
left above should have two good leaves. From four to six of these 
cuttings may be placed round the inside of a large 60 pot, in a com- 
post consisting of equal parts of leaf mould, turfy loam chopped 
fine, and silver sand. After insertion, they should be well watered 
through a fine-rose pot, to settle the mould closely around them. 
When the soil is drained and the leaves dry, the pots may be re- 
moved to a cold frame, or placed under hand-glasses, keeping them 
closed from the air and shaded from the sun, sprinkling them twice 
daily for the first fortnight. The sprinkling usually keeps the soil 
sufficiently moist, though it is sometimes necessary to give water 
in addition. We need scarcely say that the leaves should be re- 
tained on the cuttings as long as possible ; but if they decay they 
should be removed immediately, or the contagion spreads, and 
numbers may be sacrificed. Where damping or fogging-off occurs, 
the admission of air or more sunlight proves the best remedy. 
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In about a fortnight after the cuttings are made they will have 
| formed callus, when they should be removed to a pit with bottom- 
heat. Here they root quickly, and may be potted off singly into 
small or large 60 pots, according to their strength. Place them in 
bottom heat again for a few days, and they become established, 
when they may be removed to a cold frame, and air gradually 
admitted to harden them. ‘“ But,” says the Amateur, “is bottom 
heat indispensable? I have no bottom heat; or, at least, I have 
but little, and to that a variety of plants lays claim. There are my 
Azaleas, my Geraniums, my Fuchsias, my Cinerarias; they require 
all the room of this kind that I have. Surely Roses, hardy plants 
as they are, will strike without bottom heat.” We answer, “They 
will.” We do not say this condition is indispensable, but advan- 
tageous: they may be kept in the cold till rooted, or indeed 
throughout the year. 

But there is another season at which propagation may be carried 
on with success, namely, autumn, just before the fall of the leaf. 
In June the Autumnals only need be cared for ; now, both the 
Summer and Autumn kinds demand attention. Among the latter, 
the Bourbon, Tea Noisette, Chinese, and Tea-scented should be 
placed in rows under a hand-glass, or round pots in a closed frame, 
for few of these do well planted as cuttings in the open ground. 
The hand-glass should be lifted off occasionally on a bright day 
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during winter, to dry the dampness of the soil, when any decayed 
leaves or cuttings may be removed. Water, under these circum- 
stances, is rarely required till spring, though if worms be trouble- 
some in raising the earth, a little lime-water may be given, sup- 
posing the soil to be well drained, which is a point of primary im- 
portance. These cuttings will not be rooted till April, when they 
may be taken up and potted, and placed in a frame for a few days, 
kept close, shaded, and syringed. Now for what purpose are the 
plants required? Are they wanted for pot-culture ? or is planting 
out the end in view? If the former, treat them as recommended 
in the chapter On the Cultivation of Roses in Pots: if the latter, 
plant them out in May. Cuttings of the hardy kinds, such as the 
Hybrids of the Chinese and Bourbon, the Boursault, the Ayrshire, 
the Evergreen, the Multiflora, and the Hybrid Perpetual, may be 
planted in beds in the open grounds. By October there will be 
plenty of well-matured wood on the old plants, and judicious 
thinning will benefit rather than injure them. The cuttings in 
this instance should all be made with heels, by which rule only one 
cutting can be made from a shoot. The tops may be used, but 
they are not so likely to take root. The cuttings here must be 
longer than those placed in pots, to allow of their being firmly 
fixed in the ground. Nine inches to a foot is a fair length, and 
two or three eyes should remain above ground. When prepared, 
the best method of planting them is to dig the soil, cutting down 
a trench every nine inches, in which a row is inserted at about an 
inch apart from cutting to cutting. A few boughs should after- 
wards be stuck rather thickly between every two rows, to accom- 
plish the double purpose of shielding them from the sun and to 
prevent the ground from becoming frozen very hard. Branches of 
some evergreens should be used, and as the leaves fall they should 
be cleared away, or a dampness will be engendered, resulting in 
loss. The branches may remain till spring, and after their re- 
moval it will be well to hoe the soil to loosen the surface. After 
this, it will be seen which are on a fair way to make plants: the 
others should be removed, to give the prosperous ones a full chance 
of success, and plenty of room to grow. Here they must remain 
till autumn, when they may be conveyed to any position they are 
destined to fill. 

But we have alluded to another season at which propagating by 
cuttings may take place, and which requires a few passing remarks : 
this is from March to May, when the cuttings are taken from 
plants that have been forced. They are treated in the same man- 
ner as related of June cuttings, excepting that the latter are 
first placed in a cold frame, and the former are placed in bottom 
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heat at once. Cuttings so made strike very readily; yet we 
apprehend this plan is least of all suited for the Amateur. First, 
it involves the necessity of keeping the cuttings and plants in 
bottom heat for six weeks or two months in the spring; a time 
when, to the generality of cultivators, heat can ill be spared. 
And then it is questionable whether, by such culture, we obtain 
the robust, hardy-constitutioned plants that we do by raising in 
the open air, or with merely bottom heat at rooting time. 

3. By Budding.—Before we enter upon the detail of this prac- 
tice, let us note a few thoughts respecting stocks. 

The kinds most commonly used are, the Dog-rose, the Boursault, 
and the Manetti. The former abounds in the hedges throughout 
Europe, where it delights us with its delicately-tinted blossoms in 
June and July. It is, however, a bad subject there, and all who 
value a good fence will rejoice over its removal. There cannot be 
a good hedge where the Dog-rose abounds. The autumn is the 
best time to remove them, and a mattock is the fittest instrument 
fo, the purpose. Before replanting in the garden the roots should 
be trimmed close with a bill, bruising them as little as possible in 
the operation, and the tops shortened of various lengths, according 
to their size or straightness. The Boursault and Manetti Rose 
may be either struck from cuttings made in autumn, or purchased 
at the nurseries. The crimson Boursault is allowable as a stock 
for Tea-scented and Chinese Roses intended for pot-culture. The 
Manetti is desirable for Roses in pots, and admissible for hardy 
kinds when an extremely vigorous growth is desired. The latter has 
been recommended for kinds of delicate growth, which do not 
thrive well on the Dog-rose, but my experience does not uphold 
the recommendation. Ifa change of stock is necessary for such, 
it would seem that one of a finer, not coarser nature than the Dog- 
rose should be employed. That the plants grow more vigorously 
on the Manetti the jirst year we do not deny, but their subsequent 
decline 18 also more rapid. 

As the stocks shoot forth in spring they will sometimes produce 
buds from the base to the top: all should be removed but two or 
three nearest the summit. Three placed triangularly are best, 
when the two lower ones—which should range on opposite sides— 
may be budded and the upper one cut away so soon as the stranger 
buds are developed. 

The operation of budding consists in transferring from one tree 
asmall piece of bark containing an embryo bud, and inserting it 
beneath the bark of another tree. This piece of bark is called the 
bud, d: the tree in which it is inserted is called the stock. The 
only implement necessary in the operation is the budding-knife, of 
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which there are various forms, but that called Curtis’s is perhaps 
the best. Let us suppose we have a stock which we are wishing to 
convert into some favourite variety. In the first place, obtain a 
shoot from the tree whose identity we wish it to bear; from this the 
leaves are cut off, leaving, however, about half an inch of the leaf- 
stalk to every bud. Before proceeding farther, the prickles should 
be rubbed off both stock and scion, that they may not interfere 
with the operation, or annoy the fingers of the operator. Now 
take the budding-knife in the right hand and make a longitudinal 
cut, aa, about an inch in length, terminated at the top end, J, 
with a cross-cut. In using the knife, take care not to cut too deep: 
through the bark is all that is necessary; deeper is, indeed, in- 
jurious. Now turn the handle of the knife to the incision, running 
it up and down the cut aa, twisting it slightly on either side 
to raise the bark. All is now ready for the reception of the 
stranger bud. Take the shoot which is to furnish it in the left 
hand, with the thicker part towards the finger-ends. With the 
knife in the right hand commence cutting about half an inch be- 
hind the bud, passing the knife upwards under the bud, and to 
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about the same distance beyond it. The knife should have a keen 
edge, that the bark may not be ruffled in the operation. In cutting 
out the bud, the knife should pass through almost level: it may, how- 
ever, in some cases, dip a trifle when passing directly under the bud, 
as the wood before and behind it are not always on the same level. 
If the bud be cut ever so skilfully there will be a little of the wood 
adhere thereto. This some advise the removal of ; others say, let 
it remain. Much depends on circumstances. Ifthe shoot is not 
fully ripe, or if, from the nature of the variety, the wood is soft 
when taken, cut the bud as shallow as possible, and place it, with 
the wood, in the stock. But the shoot is usually firm and ripe, 
and then the wood should be withdrawn. To do this easily, place 
the bud between the forefinger and thumb of the left hand, with 
the cut uppermost, and with the upper end pointing from the 
hand. Insert the point of the knife just beneath the wood, c— 
that is, between the wood and the bark—and by a skilful twist of 
the knife, which can only be acquired by practice, the wood may 
be jerked out. Now, with the same hand place the bud on the 
bark of the stock parallel with the longitudinal incision, and with 
the upper end towards the top of the shoot ; then with the handle 
of the knife raise the bark on the side opposite to that on which 
the bud is placed, pushing two-thirds of the bud beneath the 
bark with the thumb. Now raise the bark on the opposite 
side, and the bud may be gently pushed under with the handle 
of the knife, or will probably drop in. When properly placed, 
the eye of the bud should be directly under the opening caused 
by the raising of the edges of the bark of the longitudinal 
incision f: if it be not so, the handle of the budding-knife should 
be inserted beneath the bark, to push it to a right position. But 
if the bud be not deprived of the leaf-stalk, if that is allowed to 
protrude from the opening, the eye will be secured in the best site. 
After being inserted, the bud should be drawn upwards to the 
cross-cut, and the upper end cut at the same angle, that its bark 
may abut against the bark of the stock laid open by the cross-cut 
6. The bud then is inserted, and it now remains to bind it in. 
For this purpose take cotton or bast ; the former is generally pre- 
ferred. Commence tying at the bottom of the cut, passing up- 
wards till the whole length of the incision is bound over. Where 
the buds are feeble, or where success is deemed important, it is 
customary to tie a little damp moss or a leaf over the bud after 
the operation is completed, which is in no case objectionable, ex- 
cept on account of the additional time it occupies. 

About three weeks after the operation has been performed the 
cotton may be removed. If the bud is not well united, let it be 
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tied up loosely again: if it is, leave it untied, and there is an end of 
care till the following spring. In February the wild shoot may be 
cut away two inches beyond the bud, when the latter will break, 
and soon form a tree. It is often said that it is unnecessary for the 
bud to remain so long dormant, and that it may be made to break ; 
and, if an Autumnal Rose, even to flower the same year. We admit 
the truth of this statement, but condemn the practice. It is ac- 
complished by cutting off the wild shoot a few inches above the 
bud, or by tying a ligature tightly round it at the same distance. 
The object sought is, to cut off certain channels through which the 
sap naturally flows, that it may become concentrated in the vicinity 
of the bud. The results are, usually, premature development, and 
an unsound plant. Let a certain number of plants be treated thus, 
and allow the buds inserted in others to lie dormant till spring : 
defer judgment for one year, and see, at the expiration of that term, 
which form the healthier and sounder plants. Unquestionably the 
latter. If the buds break soon after inserted the shoots are puny 
and weakly, evidently suffering from want of nourishment; if 
allowed to lie dormant till spring, they have a rich store of food at 
their command, and grow with surprising vigour. When a bud has 
shot a few inches, and formed three or four good leaves, the heart 
of the shoot may be pinched out, when, from the axil of each leaf, 
an eye will in time push forth. In May the stock may be headed 
down close to where the bud has been inserted, and if the growth 
be vigorous the wound made in so doing will quickly cicatrize, and 
a perfect plant is the result. 

If the best time for budding be demanded, we should give 
July. It does not, however, require great penetration to see that 
this point depends in some measure on the season. The practised 
hand will cut and raise the bark to ascertain when it parts freely 
from the wood ; the tyro will find a criterion in the prickles. If 
slight pressure cause them to separate from the bark, the stocks 
are in good order, and the fitness of the shoots or scions may be 
ascertained by the same test. If the weather be hot and sunny, 
morning and evening are the best periods for budding. A July sun 
pouring down his rays upon the operator is not altogether pleasant, 
and, in regard to the operation, does not increase the chances of 
success. The shoot from which the buds are to be taken should 
not be cut from the tree till we are ready for action ; and the less 
time that elapses between the different branches of the work the 
better: the bud should be cut out, inserted, and tied imme- 
diately. 

The Wild-roses are sometimes budded in the hedges where they 
grow, which is called “ Hedge-budding.” If it be intended to 
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remove them afterwards to the Flower-garden the practice is not 
worthy of attention : it is far better to transfer them as stocks, and 
bud those which grow after removal. But if done with the view of 
ornamenting parks, &c., by leaving the plants in the hedges, the 
idea is a good one. Bud them as heretofore described, taking care 
to eradicate suckers, which usually arise in great abundance, and 
soon starve the plants if left unchecked. 

4. Grafting.—It is sometimes asked whether grafted Roses are 
equal to budded ones? When the junction becomes perfect they 
are quite as good, but the scion and stock do not always thoroughly 
coalesce ; owing to which, more imperfect plants are raised by this 
mode than by any other. 

In selecting stocks for grafting, whether they be Manetti, Bour- 
sault, or Dog-roses, they should be secured of various sizes; the 
majority, however, about the thickness of an ordinary cedar-pencil. 
It is well to pot them in 60-sized pots one year before required for 
use. The best time for grafting Roses in pots is January, and the 
stocks should be placed in bottom heat a week or ten days before- 
hand. All kinds will succeed grafted, but the hard-wooded ones do 
the best. The forms most generally practised are, 1. Cleft-grafting, 
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1. Cleft-grafting.—We shall first describe and illustrate this 
mode, ‘and afterwards refer briefly to the others. Here the stocks 
should be larger than the scions. The latter, which may be taken 
from the plants as required for use, should be well-ripened shoots, 
cut into lengths of about an inch and a half. The tops of shoots are 
seldom fitted for scions; two-thirds of their length is, generally 
speaking, as much as can be used with advantage. Each scion 
should have two, three, or four buds: two are sufficient to produce 
a fine plant. In performing the operation, first cut the stock quite 
level at the top ; then insert the point of the knife at a, drawing it 
down towards the root in an oblique direction. Now make a 
corresponding cut, commencing at c,so that the two cuts terminate 
in a point b. Thus a piece of the stock is cut out, and the opening 
made is in the form of the letter V. With regard to the width and 
length of the cut, this must be regulated by the size of the grafts 
in hand : as to depth, the wound should not extend quite so far as 
the centre or pith of the stock. The piece being removed, the 
scion d must be cut to fill up the vacuity ; and the better it does 
this the greater is the chance of success. The most essential point is, 
to bring the inner bark of the scion in exact contact with the inner bark 
of the stock. When the scion is fitted in, it should be bound securely 
there with soft bast. It is then necessary to cover the place of 
junction with some composition that will effectually exclude air and 
water. For this purpose, take the following ingredients: five-eighths 
black pitch, one-eighth each of bees’-wax, tallow, and resin. Put 
them together in a glue-pot and melt them down over a slow fire. 
The best way of laying on the composition is by the use of a flat 
stick. It is not necessary to cover the whole of the bandage. Take 
care, however, that the lines where the barks join—indeed whatever 
part the wound extends to—be rendered impervious to air and 
moisture. The wound at the top of the stock should be covered, 
and also the summit of the scion. Care must be taken not to apply 
the composition too hot, or the bark will be scalded, and success 
rendered doubtful. A good way to test its fitness for use is, to place 
a little on the finger of the operator, when, if it does not cause any 
unpleasant sensation, it may be used without fear. This composi- 
tion, though soft and pliable in a warm state, becomes hard and 
impenetrable when cold. 

2. Wedge-grafting.—-This is more simple than the foregoing. In 
many points the modes of procedure are the same: we have only 
to notice the differences. Instead of inserting the scion in one side 
of the stock, we here split the stock down the centre to the extent 
of an inch or so, and insert the graft in the slit. In preparing the 
graft, pare off equal parts from two opposite sides, that the lower 
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end may be in the form of a wedge. Push the wedge in the slit of 
the stock, binding it firmly in, and covering with the composition 
as before. 

3. Whip-grafting.—It is not important here that the stock and 
scion be of the same size. The former should be cut level at the 
top, as before, to within a few inches of the base: both should be 
cut in an oblique direction, taking care to make the cuts smooth 
and even, and of the same length and slope, that the bark of the 
scion may lie exactly upon the bark of the stock. In laying the 
scion on, it is a good plan to hold the pot containing the stock in 
the left-hand, and the knife must occupy the right. Insert the 
knife an inch or an inch and a half below, drawing it up obliquely 
to, the summit. In making this cut, do not remove more than 
one-fourth of the diameter of the stock. Care must be taken to 
prevent the knife twisting, or the consequence will be an unlevel 
cut. The stock being prepared, take the scion in the left hand, 
giving an eye to the size of the piece of wood removed from the 
stock : while in this position, pass the knife downwards, repeating 
the movement till a clean level cut is made, and the size of the 
lower end such that it may, when united to the stock, exactly 
replace the part removed. Thus, if one-third of the stock is re- 
moved, supposing that and the scion to be of equal dimensions, 
two-thirds of the latter must be cut away. The unpractised eye 
and hand will not always be able to fit the stock by the first cut ; 
and as it is important that the two barks should join, he may have 
to take a second or a third slice from one or the other. Well, he 
had better do so than leave the stock and scion badly placed. But 
the less of this hacking work the better. It is far easier to make 
a clean and level cut by a single draw of the knife, than by the most 
delicate after touches. When the scion is placed in a right posi- 
tion, it should be securely held there by the thumb and fingers of 
the left hand until it is bound firmly on the stock with the right. 
With regard to the treatment of the newly-grafted plants, if the 
stocks have been in bottom-heat before grafting, they must remain 
there; if taken from the open air, bottom-heat is not absolutely 
necessary, although it will increase the amount of success. Suckers 
are sure to spring from the stocks, and they often do so in an an- 
noying abundance. They must be kept in check by pinching out 
their tops till the stock and scion are firmly united, and the latter 
pushed into growth, when they may be entirely eradicated. 

When the scions first shoot the young leaves are very tender, 
especially when developed in heat. In most cases, too, they are 
but ill supplied with food in this early stage of growth, and shading 
18 especially necessary. A strong current of air, or a hot sun, will 
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injure them greatly. When the shoots are two or three inches 
long, the plants that have been grown in heat may be removed to 
a cold frame, where air should be admitted gradually, to harden 
them. Some will bloom the same year; but they should not be 
left to flower in heat, or they become drawn and weakly, producing 
thin and badly-coloured flowers. 

_ It is advisable to remove the ligature in grafted Roses, and this 
should be done so soon as we suppose, by the growth of the scion, 
that the union is complete. If, when untied, the junction is not per- 
fected, a single tie at top and bottom is sufficient to render all secure. 

In plants grafted out of doors the composition should not be re- 
moved for two or three months ; and that which covers the sum- 
mits of the stock and scion may remain till it naturally disappears. 

In reference to grafting Standard Roses, as they are invariably 
done in the open air, March is the best season. As fine and mild a 
day as March is likely to afford should be chosen. Grafting requires 
at all times an ordinary share of patience and perseverance ; and 
if the practitioner be not possessed of more than an ordinary share, 
he had better not attempt it out of doors on a true March day; for 
to be kept in one position five minutes at a time, with a cold wind 
whistling round one’s ears, is a trial of no common order. What a 
contrast between this and budding in a sultry July day! In 
grafting Standard Roses, the stock is of course considerably larger 
than the scion, and Cleft-grafting is the mode I have pursued with 
the greatest success. 

In grafted plants, as in budded ones, if the buds or eyes be 
allowed their natural course they break and form long single shoots. 
If these are stopped so soon as they have three or four good healthy 
leaves, a bud from the axil of each leaf will be developed, and a 
round bushy plant is formed. 

5. Layers.—This mode of propagating is not so commonly re- 
sorted to as the others. Dwarf or bush Roses only are commonly 
layered. It is first necessary to dig with a fork for some space around 
the bush, breaking the soil quite fine, mixing in a little pulverized 
manure in the operation. The instruments wanted are, a knife, a 
flat trowel, and some pegs. All things being ready, select some of 
the best shoots, stripping off a few of the leaves at a distance vary- 
ing from six inches to two feet from the point of the shoot a a. 
Now take the shoot in the left hand, and the knife in the right: 
insert the latter just beyond an eye 6, on the upper side of the 
shoot, and pass it upwards steadily and evenly, cutting about half 
through the shoot, and for an inch and a half or two inches in 
length. This done, drop the knife and take the trowel. With the 
left hand bend the shoot close to the ground, that you may see the 
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best spot in which to bury it, drive the trowel into the ground, 
working it backwards and forwards till a good opening is made, 
throw a little sand in the bottom of the opening, and press the 
shoot into it, pegging it down two or three inches under the soil. 
It is well to twist the shoot a little after the cut is made, so that 
the end of the tongue—as it is technically termed (6)—from which 
the roots will be emitted, may take a downward direction. Having 
made all secure, close in the soil, pressing it firmly round about 
the layer. It is a good plan to give each layer a small stick (c), 
to keep it fromm being agitated by the motion of the wind. As to 
the length of the shoot that should remain above ground, much 
will depend on the state of the wood. We should make the cut 
or tongue in wood that is young, yet firm. The larger the layer, 
of course the larger will be the plant, though not always the better 
rooted: the contrary is often the case. June, July, and August, 
are the months for layering ; and should the weather continue 
dry, the layers should be occasionally watered. If layered in June 
and July, the free rooters will be ready to take off in November. 
It is well, however, to examine one or two of each kind, to ascer- 
tain this point, as some root in an amazingly short space, others 
advance very slowly. When rooted they may be cut off within an 
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inch or two of the tongue, taken up, and transplanted into beds, or 
to various spots in the garden. In the spring they may be cut 
down to within three or four eyes, and some of them will bloom in 
the first summer or autumn. Their after treatment is the same as 
that of other Roses. 

6. Suckers.—This is the least artificial of the artificial modes, 
though the Rose is not so much inclined to multiply itself by 
suckers as are many plants. The Scotch Rose (R. sPINosissiMa) is 
perhaps, next to the Dog-rose, most given to this peculiarity. It 
pushes its shoots along under the ground, and they break through 
the surface at various distances. It is not very often they can be 
separated from the parent with roots; yet the underground stems 
will put forth roots, if carefully severed and transplanted. The 
autumn is the best time for doing this, and a spade with a sharp 
edge is the fittest instrument for the purpose. 
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ON TEA-SCENTED ROSES. 
Some one has called these flowers the élzte of the Rose-world. And 


_ if elegance of form, with tints and odours rare as they are delicate, 
entitle them to this distinction, it was a happy thought, for they 


possess these in a remarkable degree. There is a sprightliness of 
bearing, a careless grace in plant and flower that is without parallel 


among the most distinguished of other groups. Look at that 
long primrose-coloured bud of the Jaune just unfolding, how ex- 
_ quisitely the petals are arranged. Can any thing surpass in 


fragrance those half-expanded flowers of Madame de St. Joseph ? 


_ What a treasury of beauty is presented to the eye and mind by the 
- myriads of apricot-coloured blossoms clustering upon that pyramid 
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of Safrano! The large snowy blossoms of N LA pactos, too, are nowhere 
ualled, and Adam, Comté de Paris, Devoniensis, President, 
Savon d’un Ami, and many others, can hardly be too highly 
commended. 
But beautiful as these Roses sometimes are in favourable soils 


_ and situations out of doors, they must be grown under glass to 
' ensure a constant development of flowers in that state of per- 
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fection to which they are capable of attaining. 

Some years ago, in Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, I called atten- 
tion to the culture of Tea-scented Roses under glass. Convinced, 
by experiments already tried, that a house of Tea-roses would 
prove an interesting feature in these Nurseries, and tempted by 
the reasonable rate at which such a structure might be built, I 
erected here, two years since, a house expressly for the purpose. It 
has a span roof, sloping to the east and west. It is 50 feet long, 
20 feet wide, 10 feet from the ridge to the ground, with lights 
opening at the top and sides. There is a bed all round the inside 
next the walls, and a bed in the centre, and a walk between the 
centre and side beds. The beds are raised a few inches above the 
level of the walk, the edgings of which are of four-inch brickwork : 
the house is not heated, and the entire cost was under £50. 

Conceiving that it may be interesting to the uninitiated to follow 
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the details of this system of culture, I shall here endeavour to 
describe my practice as clearly and briefly as possible. 


The house was finished the first week in June. Before planting, the | 
natural soil was loosened one spit deep, and the beds afterwards }. 


filled to the top of the brickwork with a prepared compost of turfy 


loam, decayed manure, and washed road-sand. LEarly in July, when J. 


the newly-placed earth had become solid, I planted all the really va- 


luable varieties of Tea-scented Roses, and among them a few high- | 
coloured Hybrid Perpetuals and Bourbons to increase the variety. } 
The kinds of climbing habit were placed against the walls, with the | 


view of training them up the rafters in the way of vines: in the 
centre bed, under the ridge, were planted the robust growers, that 
they might rise to the top and spread along the ridge ; the dwarf 


and moderate-growing kinds were, lastly, planted next the walks, } 


with the view of fashioning them into pyramids. When all were 
planted, the earth, which had become rather dry, was thoroughly 
soaked with water. 

It was with me a leading idea to preserve the temperature of 
the house similar to that out of doors. But as the sun had 


es 


more power and the wind less, and as dew was altogether ex- 
cluded here, I endeavoured to neutralise the excess of sun-power, ° 


and to realise the advantages of the other natural aids to growth, by © 
admitting abundance of air, by frequent syringings and occasional — 


waterings on the floor of the house. As the plants were in a 
growing state when planted out, the growth continued unchecked, 
and flowers were sufficiently plentiful till the end of November, 
when the plants were brought to a state of rest by withholding 
moisture from the air and soil. Early in February the plants were 
cut in rather close, and the surface of the soil was stirred with a 
hand-fork, the lights being left open night and day, except in frosty 
weather till the beginning of March. By this time the buds had 
begun to break, when less air was admitted, and frequent syringings 
resorted to. The green-fly was kept in check by the combustion 


of tobacco-paper. On the first appearance of mildew the plants — 


were dusted all over with sulphur immediately after syringing, and 
this dusting was repeated at brief intervals throughout the year. 
With May the blooming season arrived. So vigorous had been the 
growth, that some shoots reached the top of the house the first 
year, and now completely overarched the walks. To look up at 
them from beneath was a delight as new as it was pleasurable. 
Large handsome flowers, supported by a profusion of beautiful 
green leaves, hung drooping as if to meet the eye, which might 
range at pleasure from their circumference to their very centre, 
while the air was laden with their delicious perfume. Never 
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before had J really seen Tea-roses. I had often looked at them as 
they hung drooping from the bushes out of doors, and raised the 
flowers individually to trace their outline and varied colours, but this 
conveys no idea of the effect produced by masses of these lovely 
flowers so disposed that all their beauty is seen and comprehended at 
a glance. I do not remember that any thing in the whole range of 
my horticultural experience ever afforded me more gratification 
and delight than this house of Tea-scented Roses. 

It should ‘be remarked, that the plants and house were kept 
scrupulously clean throughout the year. Falling blossoms, decaying 
leaves, weeds, and every other source of impurity were cleared 
away at least once a week. The soil, too, was often stirred, and, 
whenever it became dry, thoroughly watered with rain-water. 

The reader will have already seen that my object in this attempt 
was not to obtain forced, but early Roses. No heating apparatus 
was employed, because I did not want Roses here till May. But 
with the aid of hot-water, and a slightly modified system of culture 
as regards the time of resting the plants and after pruning, flowers 
may be had in March, as easily as in May. 

Tea-scented Roses may also be grown to advantage in pots. The 
light soil recommended in our chapter on Roses in Pots is most 
favourable to their growth, and in this state care must be taken 
that they are neither over-potted nor over watered. They also require 
less pruning when in a young state than the Hybrid Perpetual and 
other hard-wooded Roses. 

Those who have light dry soils, and sheltered situations, may 
grow the Tea-scented Roses out of doors ; but under such treatment 
they should be invariably protected from the winter's frost. One of 
the hardiest of this race is also one of the freest and most beautiful,— 
Gloire de Dijon,—and there are different degrees of hardihood 
amongst the various kinds. Some recommend taking these plants up 
every autumn, and placing them in a sheltered spot to be replanted 
in spring. Others have said, protect them where they stand by encir- 
cling them with fir or furze-branches. We regard these as mere 
make-shift appliances, uncertain in their results, and not likely to 
prove entirely satisfactory to the skilled cultivator. If Tea-roses 
must be grown out of doors, bud them plentifully every year, and a 
goodly number will, in this dormant state, pass securely through 
nineteen out of twenty of our winters. It is here the lover of 
Tea-roses should look for the chief supply of flowers out of doors. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ON NEW ROSES. 


In the winter of 1856-57 I found myself unexpectedly involved in a 
controversy in the pages of “The Gardeners’ Chronicle,” on the re- 
spective merits of new and old Roses. My opponents fought valiantly 
and well, all honour to the brave! Some were sharp, others witty, 
and, as is usually the case in such controversies, a great deal 
was said which had nothing to do with the question at issue. 

I then asserted, that every year brings forth some novelties well 
worth adding to our collections, though it may be difficult to pick 
out the few real gems from amongst the shoals of mere paste imita- 
tions with which they are so skilfully commingled. 

It was the opinion of those who were best versed in Rose- 
culture, that my position was not only tenable, but strong, although 
it was difficult—nay, impossible—to demonstrate this otherwise than 
by the test of time. That time has now passed, and established 
the general truth of my argument.”General Jacqueminot, and ‘Gloire 
de Dijon were then unproved ; and since then we have added”Anna 
de Diesbach,“Beauty of Waltham,*Comtesse de Chabrillant#Duc de 
Cazes," Empereur de Maroc,’Frangois Premier,“General Washington, 

* Gloire deSantenay, Lord Raglan; Louis XIV.,”Madame Boll,,Madame 
C. Crapelet,“Madame Furtado,” Mdlle. Bonnaire,”Senateur Vaisse, 

” Triomphe d’Alengon,’ Victor Verdier, and—shall I go on, or content 
myself with saying, a host of others scarcely less noteworthy. With- 
out entering further on this subject, I would refer those of my 
readers who may take an interest in it to the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of 1856-57. 

Let me first bring under notice the novelties of 1861-62, of 
which we have some actual knowledge ; and I state fearlessly, at 
the outset, that this was the richest freight of new Roses that ever 
reached our shores in a single year. I find, on reference to my 
note-book, that I bought sixty-two new kinds that year, fifty-six 
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of which bloomed with me, and twenty-four of these I have marked 
as decided acquisitions. 

Charles Lefebre is a glorious Rose, with flowers of a rich glowing 
crimson, shaded with maroon, of good petal and perfect outline, 
cupped, of large size, full, and particularly solid-looking. 


4 


Duc de Rohan is a large and very bright vermilion-coloured w 


Rose, full, and of globular form, of vigorous growth and handsome 
foliage. 


Emile Dulac is a rose-coloured variety, with large, full, and deeply- y 


cupped flowers, the best of this strain that I have yet met with. 


Francois Lacharme is a large full flower, of rosy-crimson hue and v 


good form, the colour peculiarly rich and fulgent. “Eehe free” Magnes. 
Gloire de Chatillon is an expanded Rose, of immense size, and 


truly magnificent : the colours are the same as in Madame Masson . 


—crimson and purple shaded. It has been said” by soiiié to be 
too near the latter to be desirable, but if it maintain the charac- 
ter it has acquired here it will certainly surpass that old favourite. 


vy La Brillante is a cupped, large, and almost double Rose. The 


colour is of the most bewitching rosy scarlet when the flowers first 
unfold, but is withal so fleeting that it scarcely waits the breath 
of the fire-king to tarnish its beauty. It should be looked for 
early in the morning of a cloudy day. 

Louise Darzins is a very distinct Rose, of first-rate properties : 
the flowers are pure white, large enough, nicely cupped, and quite 
full; the shoots are thorny, the growth vigorous, and the flowers, 
which are produced in great abundance, resemble those of Ma- 
dame Hardy. 


y’ Mrs. Charles Wood is a large showy Rose, of free habit; the 


flowers are vinous crimson, cupped and full; the petals large, 
of good form and substance. 


v7 


/ Madame Ernest Dreol has rosy pink flowers, of more than ave- V 


V 


. 


rage size, and has probably sprung from between Baronne Prevost 
and Alexandrine Bachemeteff, but is a brighter, thicker, and more 
solid-looking flower than either. 


of the past year, and appears a good hardy Rose. The, flowers 
are sometimes dull in colour, but, when in their usual dress of 
glossy vermilion, their large size, fulness, and globular form, ren- 
der them very attractive. 

Marechal Vaillant is a large, full, well-formed Rose, with fine 
purplish-red flowers, the reverse of the outer petals glaucous red : 
it is an abundant bloomer, with handsome foliage.“% Just elap rore.” 


Madame Julie Daran figured conspicuously at the Exhibitions V 


vv 


v Maurice Bernardin is, in my judgment, one of the best,; the “ 


flowers are of the most beautiful vermiiion, large, full, and well 
soca M2 
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imbricated. I have seen hundreds of flowers of this Rose which 
fully support the above description. 

v _ Monte Christo was, with me, the most striking Rose of the 
season : the flowers are blackish ‘purple, often dashed with scarlet, 
but not in such manner as to mar or destroy the evenness of 
colour, which resembles that of Alexandre Dumas, but the flower 
is larger, fuller, and of a superior build. We must add, the con- 
stitution of the plant seems any thing but hardy. 

vw Olivier Delhomme is a large, full, crimson-coloured Rose, of per- 
fect shape, well set off with handsome foliage. 

w Prince Camille de Rohan, although not a full Rose, possesses the 
quality of distinctness in an eminent degree ; the flowers are dark 
velvety maroon, shaded towards the circumference with blood-red: 
it is not of more than average size, but the colour is exceedingly 
rich and beautiful. 

~ Professor Koch was quite first-class here ; the flowers are scarlet 
crimson, beautifully cupped, in the style of Coupe d’Hébé, the 
outline perfect, colour splendid. This will probably make a good 
Pot-Rose. 

~“ Robert Fortune produces large rosy-crimson cupped flowers, of a 
fine full colour, and appears likely to prove a good useful Rose: 
it is also very sweet. 

vy Souvenir de Lady Eardley is of the most vigorous growth, yield- 
ing an abundance of large, almost full, reddish-scarlet flowers. 

» _ Souvenir de M. Rousseau was one of the most beautiful in the 
forcing-house here last year; the flowers are almost scarlet when 
first opening, gradually changing to crimson, shaded with maroon, 
very rich and velvety: the plant is of a nice compact habit, blooms 
freely, and the flowers remain on the plant a long time. 

vy Souvenir de Comte Cavour, (Margottin), is a yery effective Rose : 
the flowers are crimson shaded with black, large and full, of good 
form. 

Triomphe de Guillot fils belongs to another group, being a Tea- 
scented Rose ; the flowers are white shaded with rose and _sal- 
mon, very large, full, and sweet ; growth vigorous. 

~  Turenne is unfortunately not very double, and the petals are 
often incurved during the summer flowering : it was, however, one 
of the most beautiful of the autumnal Roses, with large cherry- 
coloured flowers, composed of petals of great size and substance. 

“Wilhelm Pfitzer is less certain than some of the foreguing : the 
flowers are crimson maroon, shaded, large, almost full, and occa- 
sionally of splendid colour when newly expanded. 

¥ Beauty of Waltham, a seedling of my own raising, has more than 
equalled the description originally given of it; the flowers are 
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brilliant cerise, large and full, the petals beautifully imbricated in 

the way of Madame C. Crapelet. It is of vigorous growth, with 

splendid foliage; sweet as the Provence, and hardy as the Dog- 

rose. Sa aanden atina a ieee a © eae Sg att F 

In addition to these, the following may be considered good use- 
ful Roses :— Alphonse Damaizin, Adolphe Noblet,“Alexandre Dumas, 

v Belle Chartronnaise, Bicolor incomparable, Charles Robin, Comtesse 

de Seguieur, Comtesse OuvaroffChristian Puttner, Eugene Bourcier, 

“Gloire de Bordeaux,*Frangois Louvat,“Madame Caillat, Mdlle. 

Claudine d’OffayMMadame Henriette Dubus,“ Marguerite Appert, 

Paul Feval, Reynolds Hole,“Vicomte VigierYVulcain, dc. é&c. 

But of the Roses of the present year—the forthcoming brood— 
what expectations and interest cluster around them. Although 
I have seen the greater number of these varieties blooming in the 
hands of the raisers, and have made copious notes for temporary 
use, I should like to confirm these by growing the plants in the 
climate of England, before hazarding an opinion of their respective 
merits. Accordingly, I shall at present merely enumerate them, 
appending the raisers’ descriptions, reserving for next year the task 
of re-describing and criticizing them. 

1. Alba Rosa (Tea-scented), flowers white, centre rose, large, full, 
opening freely, and very sweet. A seedling from Devoniensis, of 
vigorous growth, flowering abundantly. 

vy 2. Alfred de Rougemont (H. P.), flowers crimson purple shaded 
with fine red, very bright, large, full, and well formed, growth 
vigorous. : 

3. Amelia Mountclare (Moss), flowers pale flesh, almost white, 
large, full, and produced abundantly, form fine, growth vigorous. 

4, Arthur Young (Moss), flowers very dark purple, cupped, large, 
full, and well formed, growth vigorous. 

-y 5. Baron Adolphe Rothschild, (H. P.) flowers fiery red, often 
tipped with white, large, full, and well formed, growth vigorous, 
‘very effective. — 

/ 6. Baron Rothschild (H. P.), flowers dark reddish carmine, some- 
| times shaded with violet, very large, full, well formed, habit good, 
growth vigorous. A seedling from General Jacqueminot. 

7. Baronne Athalin (H. P.), flowers slate colour, sometimes 
striped with white, large, full, and produced abundantly, habit good, 
| growth vigorous. 
vy 8. Baronne de Lassus de Saint Gentes (H. P.), flowers reddish 

cerise shaded with purple, large, of globular and perfect form. 
| 9. Beauté Frangaise (H. P.), flowers velvety violet red, the reverse 
| of the petals fiery red, large, full, and well formed. A seedling’ 


é 


from Lion des Combats. “Synms ame, Bin dercunbald |) EL Union, I: 
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10. Belle des Massifs (H. P.), flowers bright rose, the reverse of 
the petals paler rose, anemone-shaped, large, produced in clusters 
from June till November. Good for masses. 

11. Bellotte (H. P.), flowers rosy flesh, of medium size, full, form 
perfect, growth vigorous. 

12. Blanche Simon (Moss), flowers pure white, large and full, 
growth vigorous. 

13. Caravane de Nismes (H. P.), flowers reddish scarlet, very large, 
and produced abundantly, habit good, growth vigorous. 

14. Colonel Souflot (H. P.), flowers bright fiery red, large, full, 
and produced abundantly. 

15. Comtesse de Brossard (Tea-scented), flowers bright yellow, 


large, full, almost flat, produced abundantly, growth vigorous. 


16. Comtesse de Courcy (H. P.), flowers rose shaded with red, of 
medium size, full, produced abundantly, growth vigorous. 

17. Comtesse de Polignac (H. P.), flowers brilliant velvety red 
shaded with fiery red, colours superb, large and full, growth 
vigorous. 

18. Deuil de Prince Albert (H. P.), flowers blackish crimson, 
shaded in the centre with fiery red, large, full, and well im- 
bricated. 

19. Duc d@ Anjou (H. P.), flowers crimson shaded with dark red, 
imbricated, very large and full, growth vigorous. 

20. Duc de Bassano (H. P.), flowers dark velvety crimson, cupped, 
large and full, growth vigorous. 

21. Emotion (Bourbon), flowers white tinted with rose, of medium 
size, full, form perfect, colours exquisite, flowers abundant and 
prolonged, growth vigorous. 

22. Grandiflora (H. P.), flowers clear brilliant red, exterior and 
reverse of petals bright rose, form and fragrance of the Cabbage 
Rose, very large and full, flowers freely, opens well, growth vigorous, 
habit good, with beautiful light green foliage. 

23. Gustave Rousseau (H. P.), flowers Bishop’s purple shaded with 
violet red, large, well imbricated, produced in clusters, form good, 
growth vigorous. 

24. Henri IV. (H. P.), flowers bright purplish red, of medium 
size, full, produced abundantly. 

25. Henri Martin (Moss), flowers brilliant red, large, full, and 
globular, growth vigorous. 

26. Hortense Blachette (H. P.), flowers white with rosy centres, 
of medium size, full, growth vigorous. 

27. Imperatrice Maria Alexandrina (H. P.), flowers white, medium 
size, full, form good, growth moderate. 

28. Jean Goujon (H. P.), flowers beautiful clear red, large and 
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fall, growth vigorous. A seedling from Triomphe de IlEx- 
_ position. 
'y 29. John Hopper (H. P.), flowers rose, crimson centres, reverse 
of petals purplish lilac, large and full, growth vigorous, foliage 
fine 


¥ 30. La Hsmeralda (H. P.), flowers bright cherry colour, large, 
fall, and of good form. A seedling from Jules Margottin, which, it 
resembles in growth and habit. 

31. La Globuleuse (H. P.), flowers pale glossy rose, globular, very 
large and full. 

32. La Tour de Crouy (H. P.), flowers rose shaded with white, 

very large and full, growth vigorous. 

vw 933. Lady Emily Peel (H. P.), flowers white, bordered with car- 

mine, of medium size, full, well shaped. Probably a good per- 
_ petual climbing Rose. 

, 934. Laurent Descours (H. P.), flowers velvety purple, large, 

almost full, form globular, excellent for masses. 

35. L’ Eclatante (H. P.), flowers bright red changing to violet red, 
large, full, and of good form, colours and habit fine, growth 
vigorous. 

> 36. Le Juif errant (H. P.), flowers blackish violet purple, large 

and full. 

37. Le Rhone (H. P.), flowers vermilion, large, full, and well 
“shaped, colour rich and brilliant, growth vigorous, excellent for 
masses. 

'y 38. Lord Clyde (H.P.), flowers scarlet crimson, deeply shaded, 
large and full, fine foliage and vigorous growth. , 

y 39. Lord Herbert (H. P.), flowers rosy carmine, the petals reflexing 
at the summit in the way of Beauty of Waltham, large, full, finely 
formed, and altogether of first-rate excellence.+ 
| 40. Lord Macaulay (H. P.), flowers velvety crimson, in the way 
| of General Jacqueminot, but brighter in colour, thicker in petal, 
' and more double, habit good, foliage handsome.+ 
‘vy 41, Louse Margottin (H. P.), flowers delicate satin-like rose, of 
|} medium size and excellent form. A seedling from Louise Odier. 
iy 42. Madame Alfred de Rougemont (H. P.), flowers pure white 
! shaded with rose and carmine, large and full, shape of the Cabbage 

ge. 

'y 43, Madame Brianson (H. P.), flowers reddish carmine shaded 


, 


* This Rose was raised from seed by me, when partner and manager of the 
Roses in the late firm of ‘‘Adam Paul and Son,” and not by the present firm 
of ‘Paul and Son,” as represented in the Floricultural Magazine. 

t These three varieties are at present solely in my possession. 
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with light red, very large, full, and produced abundantly, form per- 
fect, growth vigorous, foliage fine. 

44, Madame Charles Roy (H. P.), flowers violet rose, very large 
and full, of globular and fine fourm, growth vigorous. 

45. Madame Crespin (H. P.), flowers rose shaded with dark 
violet, of medium size, full, good form. 

46. Madame Emain (H. P.), flowers fine purplish red, globular, 
large and almost full, growth vigorous. 

47. Madame Freeman (H. P.), flowers lemon white, of medium 
size, globular and full, thoroughly perpetual, growth vigorous. 

48. Madame Helye, (H. P.) flowers reddish crimson, shaded with 
lilac, large, full, and globular, growth vigorous. 

49. Madame Valembourg (H. P.), flowers bright purplish red, 
sometimes shaded with indigo at the summer flowering, large, full, 
and well-shaped, growth vigorous. 

50. Mdile. Adele Jougant, (Tea-scented), flowers clear yellow, of 
medium size, almost full, growth vigorous, forces well. 

51. Monsieur de Liniéres (Bourbon), flowers bright fiery red, of me- 
dium size, full, growth very vigorous. Probably a good Pillar-rose. 

52. Monsteur Hugene Petit (H. P.), flowers bright carmine, large, 
full, well shaped, produced abundantly, shoots almost thornless, 
leaves beautiful dark green. 

53. Mrs. William Paul (H. P.), flowers bright violet red, shaded 
with fiery red, produced constantly and in clusters, large and full. 
Raised by M. Verdier of Paris, the raiser of Madame Knorr, Madame 
Furtado, and many of our finest varieties. 

54. Murillo (H. P.), flowers rich purplish red shaded with crim- 
son and violet, large, full, well formed and produced abundantly, 
growth vigorous. : 

55. Paul Desgrand (H. P.), flowers clear red tinted with violet, 
full and globular, growth vigorous, foliage fine, excellent for masses. 

56. Peter Lawson (H. P.), flowers brilliant red shaded with car- 
mine, very large and full, growth vigorous. 

57. President Lincoln (H. P.), flowers cherry-red shaded with 
brownish red, very large, full, and well-imbricated. A seedling 


from Lord Raglan. 


58. Prince Henri de Pays Bas (H.P.), flowers bright crimson 
shaded with velvety purple, reverse of the petals lilac, of medium 
size, full, fine globular form, produced abundantly, growth vigorous. 

59. Princess Alice (H. P.), flowers bright rose, the reverse whitish, 
very large, full, sweet, produced singly, growth vigorous and erect, 
shoots almost thornless. 

60. Red Rover (H. P.), flowers brilliant red, very large, petals 
thick and durable, growth extraordinarily robust. Not double 
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4 enough for a Show Rose, but forms a splendid and most effective 
Pillar Rose, flowering up to Christmas, if not prevented by frost.t 

61. Rochambeau (Bourbon), flowers beautiful bright rose, of 
medium size, full, produced in clusters, growth vigorous. 

62. Rouge marbrée (H. P.), flowers velvety red, carmine edges, 
centre marbled and shaded with violet, large, full, form and colour 
fine, growth vigorous, foliage splendid. 

63. Scewr des Anges (H. P.), flowers delicate rosy blush, changing™ 
+ to white, very large and full, growth vigorous. A sport from 
| Duchesse d’Orleans. Se ae . 
~~ 64. Souvenir de Charles Montault (H. P.), flowers brilliant red, V 

cupped, large and full, produced abundantly, habit good, growth 

vigorous. | 
-y 65. Triomphe d’Angers (H. P.), flowers brilliant velvety red ¢ 
_ shaded with blackish violet, large, full, of good form, and produced 
abundantly, growth vigorous. 

66. Triomphe de Nancy (H. P.), flowers blackish velvety crimson, 
petals large and round, cupped, very large and full, one of the 
darkest. aa 

67. Vainqueur de Goliath (H. P.), flowers brilliant red, globular, «/ 
very large and full, produced abundantly, growth vigorous. 

v 68. Velouteé d’Orleans (H. P.), flowers brilliant velvety red, ~ 
almost scarlet, large and full, growth vigorous. 

v 69. William Paul (H. P.), flowers brilliant reddish crimson, large ¢ Me. 

and full. Raised by M. Guillot of Lyons, the raiser of Géant des //ucst- 

Batailles, Lord Raglan, Senateur Vaisse, and many of our finest / 5<.// 

Roses ; said to be a seedling from Senateur Vaisse, but more brilliant 

in colour. ; 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ON EXHIBITING. 


Every one who cultivates Roses may not do so with the design of 
becoming a candidate for floricultural honours ; many are satisfied 
with the calm enjoyment which this, in common with other branches 
of Gardening, affords : the quiet mind, the heathful glow, yields them 
a sufficient recompence, and ample satisfaction. From such we 
must ask a little forbearance while we offer a few remarks on pre- 
paring for exhibition, for we should be doing an injustice to some of 
our readers were we to neglect this point altogether. Let us first 
consider the arrangement and exhibition of cut Roses. The old 
plan of shewing large crowded bunches is superseded by the more 
natural one of shewing three loose trusses of each variety. By the 
old method, a gorgeous display was created, but the principles of 
good taste were violated, and the connvisseur could find little to 
delight and interest him: each bunch was a confused mass of colour, 
with a ragged outline. By the method now in vogue, the flowers 
stand out separately, the variety is shewn in a graceful style, dis- 
playing flowers in different stages, from the tiny bud to the full- 
blown Rose. So far, great improvement has been made; and we 
submit whether a classification of the varieties exhibited would not 
be another step in the right direction. A more heterogeneous mass 
could not be produced by any other genus than that commonly 
displayed by bringing together Roses of different groups, and arrang- 
ing them indiscriminately. It is cheerfully admitted that certain 
groups may be mixed together without any grave offence against 
taste ; but I have seen the beautiful but tiny Moss de Meaux com- 
pletely smothered between two large French Roses, and the richness 
and beauty of the full deep-colours of the latter marred by the soft 
and bewitching tints of an adjoining Tea-rose. And are similar 
cases unfrequent? By no means. Why not, then, arrange the 
kinds according to the classification of some popular grower? The 
beauty and extent of each group would thus become apparent, and 
the abrupt transitions complained of be avoided. 

We think it a pity that Horticultural Societies should limit the 
number of varieties to be shewn. Would it not work better to 
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reduce the number of trusses from three to two, or even one, and 
append a notice to the schedule that a bad truss or variety will be 
counted against the exhintor ? This would guarantee the exclusion 
of all inferior kinds, and secure a great number of varieties in a 
small space, and in a state approaching more nearly to that of 
nature. But to limit the exhibition to a small number of varieties, 
when hundreds are grown, does not admit of classification, and 
renders it impossible to give a full and true account of the genus. 

With this statement of our views on exhibiting cut Roses, we 
respectfully submit two arrangements for the consideration of those 
who prepare the prize-schedules for our flower-shows. 

Ist, Roses in a collection, the number of varieties unlimited, 
classed in groups according to the arrangement of (name who), 
one, two, or three trusses only of one variety. 

Or, 2dly, 

A. Climbing Roses in a collection, the number of varieties un- 
limited (one, two, or three), trusses of one variety. 

BL. Summer Roses (exclusive of the kinds shewn under letter A) 
in a collection, the number of varieties unlimited ; classed in 
groups according to ;—— trusses only of one variety. 

C. Autumnal Roses in a collection, number of varieties unlimited, 
to be classed and shewn as in letter B. 

By the arrangements above proposed we afford the tyro efficient 
aid in selecting varieties. The classification enables him to see at a 
glance the extent, variety, and beauty of each group, and he can 
select from each and every one a gradation of colour from the light- 
est to the darkest hues it may embrace. Or if he prefer one colour 
more than another, such can be noted down, and its free intersper- 
sion secured. Further still, while he admires the variety and rich- 
ness of colour existing in one group, the regular outline of another, 
and is charmed by the delicious odour of a third, he is enabled to 
form a correct judgment of the comparatwe value of each, from the 
whole, or the most worthy, being brought at once under the eye. 
But these remarks are sufficiently extended, and we have to speak 
of dressing the boxes,’and gathering and arranging the flowers. 

The boxes may be made of inch deal of the simplest construction, 
and painted green. By the laws of some Societies, framed for 
general convenience, the lids must shift off at pleasure: no boxes 
are allowed to be placed on the exhibition-tables whose dimensions 
exceed three feet in length, six inches in height when the lid is 
removed, and eighteen inches in width from front to back. A 
handle at either end is desirable, which should drop into the wood 
that the ends may approach closely. The box may be filled with 
moss, into which zinc tubes may be sunk, filled with water, to contain 
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the flowers. The tubes may be about three and a half inches deep, 
an inch wide, with a rim half an inch broad. Nothing, perhaps, 
forms so agreeable a ground on which to place the flowers as green 
moss, which may be gathered in most hollows of woods, and from 
shady banks. It is not, indeed, a bad plan to place the moss on the 


boxes a few days before they are wanted, keeping them in a light 
but shady place, sprinkling the moss with water once or twice daily. . 


With regard to the choice of flowers, we may presume that he 
only who had formed a tolerable collection, and must consequently 
have acquired some taste in Roses, would enter the lists as a com- 


petitor. We would therefore say, cut such flowers as appear best - 


at the time wanted: a good variety may be in bad condition ata 
fixed period, and a second-rate one unusually fine. But the exhi- 


bitor must, in a certain degree, conform to the tastes of others; and — 


there are points of beauty almost universally agreed on. The 
outline of Show Roses should be circular, free from all raggedness ; 
the flowers should be full, and the petals arranged as regularly as 


possible; the larger the flowers the better, provided they are not — 


coarse ; and the colours should be varied with due care. In gather- 
ing the flowers, we would say, choose the morning for the purpose, 
ere the sun has risen upon them, or before he has had time to dim 
their beauty. When the place of exhibition is at a distance, it is 
often necessary to cut them the morning before. There is full occupa- 
tion for two persons, besides the advantage of having a second 
Opinion in cases where the merit of two or more flowers is doubtful. 
It is not always easy to determine this point satisfactorily, for we 
have not only to consider what a flower 1s, but what ct 1s lkely to 
become. The business of one should be to cull the flowers; that of the 
other to name and arrange them in the boxes. It is desirable that 
every stage of the flower should be presented to view; but if cut 
the morning before the day of show, the forwardest should not be 
more than three-quarters blown. Some of the stiff-petalled Roses, 
which remain a long time in perfection, may be made exceptions 
to this rule; but their number is few. When the flowers are 
gathered on the morning of the show, some may be full-blown, 
when less judgment and foresight are necessary. 

Some little success perhaps depends on the taste with which the 
flowers are arranged. This requires a little study, and we would 
take nature for our model. Let the exhibitor walk among his 
plants occasionally with an eye to this point, and he will not fail 
to single out certain flowers remarkable for elegance of position: 
this is the true source from which to copy. <A few leaves should 
be gathered with each kind, for the grace and beauty of the flowers 
are materially heightened by the judicious arrangement of foliage ; 
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and this is a point by which one may judge of the habits ofa 


‘ yariety. As to the arrangement of colours, little need be said on 


that point. Much will depend on the materials in hand. Contrast 


_ should, I think, be aimed at; but with regard to the exact tints 


fitted for each position, the eye of him who arranges is usually best 
qualified to determine. 

A neat and commodious method of naming is, to procure some 
deal sticks, about four inches long and half an inch wide, gradu- 
ally tapering to a point. Let them be painted white, the names 
written in a round legible hand with a good dark pencil. Or small 


_ strips of card-board, the names written in ink, placed in the front 


of each sort, are both neat and convenient. 

But the flowers are arranged, and what is to be done with them 
during the interval that must elapse ere they depart for the scene 
of competition ? Shall the lids be placed on the boxes, and the flowers 
be kept closed from theair? By no means. Seek as cool a place as 
possible, where there is no draft, and where the light is not too 


. Strong. There place them till the time of departure. So neces- 
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sary do many exhibitors consider it that the flowers should not be 
wholly closed from the air, that they have several holes made in 
the ends of their box-lids with a small augur. This I have found, 
by experience, a capital contrivance to admit the dust ; and if these 
holes are made use of, they should be stopped with corks when 
travelling on a dusty road. 
But besides the flowers of Roses, the plants are exhibited 
grown in pots ; and it remains for us to say something of them. The 
advantages gained by their introduction are, that the characters 
and habit of the variety are shewn. Cut-roses create a great dis- 
play, but Pot-roses afford us more extensive information. We 
may propose to ourselves, while viewing them, these questions :— 
What is the habit of the variety? Is it a free bloomer, or other- 
wise? Is it a good trusser? a summer or autumn bloomer? These 
questions cannot be answered by presenting a mere flower, or 
bunches of flowers; but the introduction of Pot-roses offers the 
means of a ready solution. In cultivating these for exhibition, it 
is necessary to grow at least double the number required to be 
shewn. This is no overdrawn calculation, as all who have had any 
experience in the matter will testify. There is no difficulty in 
flowering every plant, but there is a dificulty in bringing all to per- 
fection by a given tume. Remember, the Rose is one of the most 
ephemeral of flowers, and the day of exhibition is a fixed one. 
These facts, however, should deter no one from growing for exhi- 
bition, for they affect all exhibitors alike: all fight on equal ground ; 
and the greater the difficulties to contend with, the greater is the 
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triumph when achieved. For exhibition-plants we should recom: ° 
mend most kinds to be grown on their own roots. Although with - 


_ 


such the cultivator will not be able to appear in the field at so - 


early a date, yet he may ultimately attain to a more distinguished 


position. Certain kinds will not last long in health when budded: - 
superior skill and great attention may bring them to a high pitch - 
of beauty ; but despite of every after care, they canker and fall into ~ 


a state of retrogression. 


The principal shows near the Metropolis are in May, June, and : 


July; and to be enabled to shew in each month the plants must be -: 
divided into three lots. Those intended for the May exhibition - 


must be grown in a green-house or frame with bottom-heat. It is 


my practice to select a good portion of the Tea-scented and other : 


tender Roses for the first show, because they cannot remain out of - 
doors during winter, and they improve under this particular cul- ~ 
ture. They should be pruned early in January, and taken into - 


the house or frame immediately, guing plenty of avr, but keeping 
the frost out. By the end of February a gentle heat may be started, 
and increased as is found necessary to bring them in flower in 
proper time. 

The plants intended for exhibition in June may be plunged out 
of doors in an airy yet sheltered situation, that the foliage may not 
be damaged by the wind. So soon as the buds shew colour, remove 


the plants to a frame or green-house, giving air abundantly night - 


and day, and shading from the sun, so soon as the first flowers 
expand. 
The plants intended to bloom in July may also be grown out 


- 
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of doors: they should be autumnals exclusively; and by stopping - 


the young shoots in April a perfect flowering is secured at that 
season. It is the practice with some to cut off the flowers of the 
autumnals shewn in May, removing the plants to a warm frame, by 
which treatment they flower again in July: this, however, we ‘hesi- 
tate to recommend. 

The detail of cultivation has been given in the chapter on Roses 
in Pots; it is our province here merely to speak of the manage- 
ment for exhibition. As the plants approach the flowering season, 
some will be found forwarder than others, owing to their position, 
or the habit of the variety. Itis necessary, then, to calculate which 
are likely to be in perfection on the coming day, when means of acce- 
lerating or retarding must be had recourse to with regard to the 
others. If the former, a house or frame with heat is the best con- 
trivance: if the latter, place them in a cold north frame, admitting 
aur gradually. Care and forethought are especially necessary here. 
These changes of temperature must be brought about gradually ; 
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_ and a calm and sunny hour should be chosen to remove the plants 
, from place to place. As well might an inhabitant of India be sent 
. to dwell in the frozen seas, as a plant suddenly transmuted from a 


high to a low temperature. When the buds shew colour, any that 


. are in advance of the mass may be plucked out, when the side-buds 


will rise and produce good flowers. Have we, then, reached this 


_ Stage of growth? A canvas awning must now be raised to shade 


the flowers. It should not be so thick as to exclude the light : its 


| purpose is merely to break the sun’srays. As our flowers advance, 
, our pleasures and anxieties increase. It is difficult to judge cor- 


rectly of the time a bud requires to expand: some remain as buds 
for weeks after they shew colour; others expand very rapidly. 


. The hard buds, of which we may instance Hybrid Perpetual La 


Reine, are slowest in expanding, and remain longest in a shewable 
state. The less double lowers, as Hybrid Perpetual Jules Mar- 
gottin, and Tea Safray_ ance more rapid sand are in general 
proportionally, epher is is the be. “e we can offer to 
. td ey / no me Srring one. If, 
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triumph when achieved. For exhibition-plants we should recom= ‘ 
mend most kinds to be grown on their own roots. Although with - 
such the cultivator will not be able to appear in the field at so © 


early a date, yet he may ultimately attain to a more distinguished 
position. Certain kinds will not last long in health when budded : 
superior skill and great attention may bring them to a high pitch 


of beauty ; but despite of every after care, mney canker and fall into - 


a state of retrogression. 


The principal shows near the Metropolis are in May, June, and : 
July; and to be enabled to shew in each month the plants must be © 
divided into three lots. Those intended for the May exhibition — 


must be grown in a green-house or frame with bottom-heat. It is 
my practice to select a good portion of the Tea-scented and other 


tender Roses for the first show, because they cannot remain out of — 


doors during winter, and they improve under this particular cul- 
ture. They should be pruned early in January, and taken into 
the house or frame immediately, giving plenty of air, but keeping 
the frost out. By the end of February a gentle heat may be started, 
and increased as is found necessary to bring them in flower in 
proper time. 

The plants intended for exhibition in June may be plunged out 
of doors in an airy yet sheltered situation, that the foliage may not 
be damaged by the wind. So soon as the buds shew colour, remove 
the plants to a frame or green-house, giving air abundantly night 
and day, and shading from the sun, so soon as the first flowers 
expand. 

The plants intended to bloom in July may also be grown out 
of doors: they should be autumnals exclusively; and by stopping 
the young shoots in April a perfect flowering is secured at that 
season. It is the practice with some to cut off the flowers of the 
autumnals shewn in May, removing the plants to a warm frame, by 
which treatment they flower again in July: this, however, we ‘hesi- 
tate to recommend. 

The detail of cultivation has been given in the chapter on Roses 
in Pots; it is our province here merely to speak of the manage- 
ment for exhibition. As the plants approach the flowering season, 
some will be found forwarder than others, owing to their position, 
or the habit of the variety. It is necessary, then, to calculate which 
are likely to be in perfection on the coming day, when means of acce- 
lerating or retarding must be had recourse to with regard to the 
others. If the former, a house or frame with heat is the best con- 
trivance: if the latter, place them in a cold north frame, admitting 
avr gradually. Care and forethought are especially necessary here. 
These changes of temperature must be brought about gradually ; 
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and a calm and sunny hour should be chosen to remove the plants 
from place to place. As well might an inhabitant of India be sent 
to dwell in the frozen seas, as a plant suddenly transmuted from a 
high to a low temperature. When the buds shew colour, any that 
are in advance of the mass may be plucked out, when the side-buds 
will rise and produce good flowers. Have we, then, reached this 
stage of growth? A canvas awning must now be raised to shade 
the flowers. It should not be so thick as to exclude the light: its 
purpose is merely to break the sun’s rays. As our flowers advance, 
our pleasures and anxieties increase. It is difficult to judge cor- 
rectly of the time a bud requires to expand: sume remain as buds 
for weeks after they shew colour; others expand very rapidly. 
The hard buds, of which we may instance Hybrid Perpetual La 
Reine, are slowest in expanding, and remain longest in a shewable 
state. The less double flowers, as Hybrid Perpetual Jules Mar- 
gottin, and Tea Safrano, advance more rapidly, and are in general 
proportionally ephemeral. This is the best guide we can offer to 
the unpractised eye, though by no means an uwnerring one. If, 
after all our care, our specimens are far too early or too late, it is 
better to allow them their natural course than to resort to violent 
measures: it is better to shew fine specimens not arrived at, or 


_ beyond their glory, than to produce what might be construed as 
_ bad cultivation. Roses will not submit to the treatment in this 


respect which Azaleas and some other plants will endure. 

We have already stated our views on tying up and training; 
but there is some doubt whether that system tells best on the 
exhibition tables. There, one side is to the wall, so that at best 
not more than three-quarters of a round plant can be seen. Now 
it is evident, that by leaving the back ofa plant bare, a greater 
display can be made with the same material; as of course the 
flowers which would have been needed there are brought into full 
sight. Yet a skilful judge will surely detect the false show ; and if the 
round plants are in other respects nearly equal, we opine he would 
give his decision in their favour. Be this as it may, a perfect plant 
must yield its possessor a greater pleasure and more solid satisfac- 
tion than an imperfect one. 

These remarks bring us to the period of exhibition. If the dis- 
tance be great, the plants should be packed for travelling the day 
before. All is bustle and anxiety. A light spring van is the best 
vehicle for their conveyance, the space in which, from six to eight 
large plants will fully occupy. The surface of the soil of the pots 
should be covered with nice green moss, which, if the plants have 
stems, may rise in the centre in the form of a cone. Each flower- 
bed must have a stick to support it during the journey,—unless 
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the variety produce its flowers in trusses, when a stick to a truss is 
sufficient,—but should not be tied so tight as to prevent an easy 


motion. If the flowers are heavy, soft tissue paper should be | 
drawn closely round them without compression: if produced in {. 


trusses, wadding may be placed among them, to support and pre- 
vent them from bruising each other. In packing, each plant should 


stand clear of the other, and all free from contact with the sides of |. 
the van. Between the pots, moss or sawdust should be tightly j. 
pressed, at least half their depth, to keep them from shifting. A J. 


light tilt must go over the van, to exclude sun, rain, or dust, the 


last of which, by the bye, it is not always easy todo. But all is 


ready, and there is nothing like being at the place of exhibition in 
time. A careful person ought to accompany them, as the pace at 
which they travel should be a steady walking one. Attention, 
John! From home to the place of exhibition, al/ depends on you. 
You must neither trot, gallop, nor canter. If you do, the con- 
sequences will be disastrous. Put your horse to his easiest walking 
pace, having reckoned up beforehand the time he will require for 
the journey. Having arrived early, you will find the tents only 
partially occupied; but the place for Roses, as for other objects, is 
already assigned. The north side of the tent is the best ; indeed, 
for Roses as cool and shady a place as possible should be appor- 
tioned, as perfect flowers will wither in a few hours in a sunny or 
hot position. In proceeding to set up the plants, it is well to 
calculate the elevation at which they shew best; to which raise 
them by means of blocks of wood, of different thicknesses, about 
the diameter of the bottom of the pots. The sticks used as 
supports in travelling should be withdrawn. When the plants are 
all nicely adjusted, each should have the name placed to it in a 
position where easily seen, written in a bold legible hand, or done 
in the Egyptian style with Indian ink. At the grand Metropolitan 
exhibitions visitors are often so numerous that many cannot 
approach the objects exhibited : for their information, then, this 
is particularly desirable. All is now finished, and we await the 
decision of the judges, viewing the productions of our contempo- 
raries, and anticipating the result. Perhaps, on returning to the 
tents after judgment has been pronounced, our plants are not 80 
high in the scale as we expected to find them. A feeling of dis- 
appointment may arise. Shall we take umbrage at it? Certainly 
not. This would be unjust, ungenerous. Let us ask ourselves 
this question : Which is the more likely, that the Censors—men 
selected on account of their professional knowledge and known 
probity—which, we say, is the more likely, that they should have 
shewn an indifference to, or prejudice against, our plants, or that 
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we, the owners thereof, have been indulging in an overweening 
fondness? The answer is apparent. And let us ask ourselves 
again, if there is any disgrace in being beaten? Certainly none. 
very place here is honourable. If A produces good plants, it is no 
discredit to him that B produces better. Nor would it always be 
correct reasoning to say that the latter is the more skilful cul- 
tivator. The air, or the soil, or the means at the disposal of B, 
may enable him to accomplish with ease that which is impracticable 
with A. Jfour plants are good, never mind those of our contem- 
porary being better. Are not both engaged in the same work, both 
interested in the advancement of a favourite flower? Let us per- 
severe, and we may probably reach the summit of our ambition at 
some future time. 

In packing for returning the same care is requisite as before, if 
the plants are intended to be shewn elsewhere, or indeed if any 
store is set by the flowers yet unfolded. Under other circumstances, 
the flowers may be cut off, which saves much time in packing and 
travelling. But if the flowers are preserved, the plants may serve 
for other shows, although they must be considered in greater 
perfection when possessed of expanded flowers and others yet to 
come, than when shewing expanded flowers only. 

When the flowering is over, the flower-stalks should be cut off, 
and a second growth will shortly ensue. The Autumnals, which 
bloomed in May, will flower again in August ; those of June, in 
September ; and if those of July are placed in a warm green-house 
they may be kept in flower till Christmas. 


CHAPTER XV. 


SELECT LISTS OF KINDS SUITED FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES. 


A. Lares, full, well-shaped flowers, suited for Exhibition. 

SumMER Roses. Group 4. Damask: Madame Hardy, Madame 
Soétmans. Group 5. Provence: Adrienne de Cardoville, Cristata, 
New Cabbage. Group 7. Moss: Common, Comtesse Murinais, 
Gloire des Mousseuses, White Bath. Group 8. French: Boula de 
Nanteuil, Kean. Group 10. Hybrid Chinese : Chénédolé, General 
Jacqueminot. Group 12. Hybrid Bourbon : Charles Duval, Charles 
Lawson, Coupe d’Hebe, Juno, Paul Perras, Paul Ricaut. 

AutTuMNAL Rosss. Group 23. Hybrid Perpetual : Adolphe Bossange, 
Alexandre Fontaine,”Alexandrine Bachmeteff,“Anna Alexieff,“Anna 
de Diesbach,*Auguste Mie,” Baronne Prevost,*Baronne Hallez, 

“ Beauty of Waltham, Belle de Bourg-la-Reine,’Caroline de Sansal, 
¢ Charles Lefebre,“Christian Puttner, Clement Marot, Colonel de 
Rougemont,’Comte de Nanteyil”Comtesse-de Chabrilliant,“Duc de 
Cazes,yDuc de Rohan,” Duchesse d’ Orleans,“Duchess of Norfolk, 
“Emile DulacyEmpereur de Maroc, Eugene Bourcier, Frangois Arago, 
“Francois Lacharme,*Frangois Louvat,“Francois 1¢- “General Jac- 
queminot,“General Washington, Gloire de Chatillon,YGloire de 
Vitry; Gloire de Santenay, Joan of ArcJules Margottiny La Reine, 
“La Ville de St. Denis, Lelia, LafontaineLord Raglan, ’ Louise 
Darzins; Louis XIV.YLouise PeyronnyY Madame Boll, Madame Bruni, 
v Madame Caillat,“ Madame C. Crapelet,“Madame Charles Wood, 
” Madame de Cambaceres,¥ Madame Domage,“Madame Ernest Dreol, 
“Madame Furtado,“Madame Hector J acquin,“Madame Julie Daran, 
’” Madame Knorr,’Madame Masson, Madame Pauline Villot,“Madame 
Rivers, Madame Vigneron” Madame Vidoty ase ibaen Bonnaire, 
© Marechal Vaillant,“ Maurice Bernardin’Monte Christo,“Olivier Del- 
homme, Paul Feval,”Praire de Terrenoire,” Prince Camille de 
Rohan,YPrince Leon,” Professor Koch,*Robert Fortune,” Senateur 
Vaisse, Souvenir de Lady Eardley,“Souvenir de M. Rousseau}Sou- 
venir de Comte Cavour,“Souvenir de Leveson Gower, Souvenir de 
la Reine d’ Angleterre, Triomphe d” Alengon, Triomphe de Lyon, 
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/ Turenne,“Triomphe de Paris,“Victor Verdier,“ William Griffith. 
Group 24. Bourbon Perpetual :*Baron Gonella, Baronne Noirmont, 
“Catherine Guillot,’Louise Odier. Group 26. Bourbon w Acidalie, 
”’ Comtesse de Barbantanne, “Dr. Berthet, Dr. Leprestre,” Empress 
Eugenie, L’ Avenir,” Marquis Balbianoy Souvenir de Malmaison, 
Vorace. Group 30. Tea-scented :”Adam, ‘Archimede, Auguste Oger, 
Belle de Bordeaux,” Bougére,”“Comte de Paris, Comtesse Ouvaroff, 
” Devoniensisy Duc de MagentaEugene Desgaches, Gloire de Dijon, 
v Madame de Vatry! Madame Pauline Labonte,"Madame Villermoz, 
_ ¥ Moiret,” Narcisse,Y Niphetos,” President,“Souvenir d’ Elise Vardon, 
v Souvenir d’ un AmifTriomphe de Guillot fils, Group 32. Noisette : 
~ Celine Forestier or Liesis,” Cloth of Gold,” Lamarque,” Solfaterre, 
¢ Triomphe de Rennes. - 
7 B. Free-blooming and showy varieties, most valuable for the 
effect they produce in the garden. 

SumMER Roses. Group 10. Hybrid Chinese: Brennus, Chénédolé, 
General Jacqueminot, Vivid. Group 11. Hybrid Noisette: Madame 
Plantier, Madeline. Group 12. Hybrid Bourbon: Charles Duval, 
Charles Lawson, Coupe d’ Hebe, Paul Perras, Paul Ricaut. Group 
13. Alba: Felicité, Madame Legras, Queen of Denmark. Group 14. 
Austrian Brier: Harrisonii.. Group 23. Hybrid Perpetual: Anna 
Alexieff, Admiral Nelson, Beauty of Waltham, Francois 1¢ Gene- 
ral Jacqueminot, Henderson, Jean Bart, Jules Margottin, La 
Brillante, Lion des Combats, Louise Darzins, Madame C. Crapelet, 
Madame Charles Wood, Madame Knorr, Oriflame de St. Louis, 
Pauline Lansezeur, Princesse Mathilde, Red Rover, Souvenir de 
Lady Eardley, Souvenir de Comte Cavour, Souvenir de la Reine 
d’ Angleterre, Triomphe de I’ Exposition, Triomphe des Beaux Arts, 
Victor Verdier, Victor Trouillard. Group 25. Rose de Rosoméne: 
Comte d’Eu, Géant des Batailles, Gloire de Rosoméne, Leonce 
Moise, Souvenir de M. Rousseau. Group 26. Bourbon: Armosa, 
Bouquet de Flore, Queen, Duchesse de Thuringe, Mrs. Bosanquet, 
Sir J. Paxton, Souvenir de Malmaison. Group 27. Crimson Chinese: 
Cramoisie Superieure, Fabvier, President d’Olbecque. Group 30. 
Tea-scented : Abricoté, Canari, Caroline, Comte de Paris, Gloire de 
Dijon, Madame Damaizin, Madame de St. Joseph, Marquise de 
Foucault, Mirabile, Narcisse, Nina, Niphetos, Nisida, Safrano, Som- 
breuil, Vicomtesse de Cazes. Group 32. Novsette: Aimée Vibert, 
Celine Forestier, Fellenberg, La Biche, Jeanne d’ Arc, Ophirie. 

C. Pituar on PoLe Roses. SuMMER RossEs. Group 4. Damask : 
La Ville de Bruxelles, Madame Hardy, Madame Soétmans. Group 
7. Moss: Alice Leroy, Baronne de Wassenaer, Comtesse Murinais, 
Laneii, Luxembourg, Reine blanche. Group 10. Hybrid Chinese : 
Blairii No. 2, Brennus, Chénédolé, Frederic II., Fulgens, General 
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Jacqueminot, Velours Episcopal, Vivid. Group 11. Hybrid Novsette : 
Madame Plantier, Madeline. Group 12. Hybrid Bourbon : Charles 
Lawson, Charles Duval, Coupe d’Hébé, Paul Perras.. AUTUMNAL 
Rosss. Group 23. Hybrid Perpetual : Admiral Nelson, Alexandrine 
Bachmeteff, Duchess of Sutherland, Enfant du Mont Carmel, 
General Jacqueminot, Henderson, Jacques Lafitte, Jules Margottin, 
La Reine, Lion des Combats, Madame Bruni, Madame Pierson, 
Madame Schmidt, Mdlle. Haiman, Mdlle. Louise Carique, Mére de 
St. Louis, Mrs. Elliot, Mrs. Standish, Oriflame de St. Louis, Pius 
IX., Princesse Mathilde, Queen Victoria, Red Rover, Reine des 
Violettes, Rosine Parron, Souvenir de Lady Eardley, Souvenir de 
Montceau, Souvenir de la Reine d’Angleterre, Sydonie, Triomphe 
de l’Exposition. Group 26. Bourbon: Acidalie, Empress Eugenie, 
Pierre de St. Cyr, Sir J. Paxton. Group 30. Tea-scented: Belle 
Chartronnaise, Belle de Bordeaux, Gloire de Bordeaux, Gloire de 
Dijon, Sombreuil. Group 32. Novsette: Celine Forestier, Claudia 
Augustin, Desprez, Du Luxembourg, La Biche, Jeanne d’Arc, 
Mdlle, Aristide, Ophirie, Triomphe de la Duchere, Triomphe de 
Rennes. 

D. CurmeBine Roses or Vigorous GrowtH, for covering arches, 
trellis-work, &c., quickly ; suitable also for a north wall. SumMMER 
Roses. Group 1. Boursault: Amadis, Gracilis. Group 15. Ayr- 
shire: Dundee Rambler, Queen of the Belgtans, Ruga, Splendens, 
Thoresbyana. Group 16. Hvergreen: Felicité Perpetué, Leopoldine 
d’Orleans, Myrianthes renoncule, Rampante. Group 17. Multiflora: 
Laure Davoust. AUTUMNAL Roses. Group 25. Rose de Rosoméne : 
Gloire de Rosoméne. Group 30. Tea-scented : Amabilis, Gloire de 
Dijon, Homer. Group, 31. Musk: Princesse de Nassau. Group 
32. Novwsette: Celine Forestier, Desprez, Ophirie. 

E. CurmpBine Roses, for a sunny wall or fence, aspect South or 
East ; and also for the conservatory. Group 18. TheBanksie : White, 
Yellow. AuTuMNAL Rosgs. Group 21. Macartney: Single, Maria 
Leonida. Group 22. Microphylla: Rubra plena, Rugosa. Group 
30. Tea-scented: Archimede, Auguste Oger, Bougere, Canari, 
Devoniensis, Eugene Desgaches, Gloire de Dijon, Madame de St. 
Joseph, Madame de Vatry, Madame Pauline Labonte, Madame 
Villermoz, Marechal Bugeaud, Marie de Medicis, Moiret, Niphetos, 
Safrano, Sombreuil, Souvenir d’un Ami, Triomphe de Guillot fils. 
Group 32. Novrsette: Cloth of Gold, Isabella Gray, Lamarque, 
Ophirie, Solfaterre, Triomphe de Rennes. 

¥. Traruine Rosss for covering banks, rock-work and Rooteries. 
Any of Groups 15 & 16, Ayrshire and Sempervirens, which also 
form the best WEEPING Roses. 

G. Roses ror Pot Cutture: those marked thus * preferable for 
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forcing or greenhouse culture. SumMMER Roses. Group 7. Moss. 
Captain Ingram, Clemence Beaugrand, *Common, *Crested, Felicité 
Bohain, *Frederic Soulie, Madame de la Rochelambert, Mdlle. Rosa 
Bonheur, Marie de Blois, Nuits d’ Young, *Purpurea rubra, Reine 
blanche. Group 12. Hybrid Bourbon: *Charles Lawson, Coupe 
d’Hébé, *Juno, Paul Perras, *Paul Ricaut. AttTumNnaL Rosss. 
Group 23. Hybrid Perpetual: *Adolphe Bossange, Anna Alexieff, 
Anna de Diesbach, *Auguste Mie, Baronne Prevost, *Beauty of 
Waltham, *Cardinal Patrizzi, *Caroline de Sansal, Charles Lefebre, 
Christian Puttner, Clement Marot, *Comte de Nanteuil, *Comtesse 
de Chabrillant, Comtesse de Sepuieur, Dominique Daran, Duc de 
Cazes, *Duc de Rohan, *Duchesse d’Orleans, Duchess of Norfolk, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Emile Dulac, Empereur de Maroc, *Enfant 
du Mont Carmel, Eugene Bourcier, *Frangois Lacharme, Francois 
Louvat, Francois Premier, General Jacqueminot, “General Washing- 
ton, “Gloire de Chatillon, *Gloire de Santenay, Jules Margottin, 
*La Reine, Lelia, Lord Raglan, Louise Darzins, *Louis XIV., Louise 
Peyronny, Madame Boll, Madame Caillat, Madame C. Crapelet, 
Madame Charles Wood, Madame Domage, Madame Ernest Dreol, 
*Madame Furtado, Madame Hector Jacquin, Madame Julie Daran, 
*Madame Pauline Villot, Mdlle Claudine d’Offay, Marechal Vaillant, 
Maurice Bernardin, Olivier Delhomme, Paul Feval, Professor Koch, 
Senateur Vaisse, Souvenir de Lady Eardley, Souvenir de Comte 
Cavour, Souvenir de Leveson Gower, *Souvenir de la Reine d’An- 
gleterre, *Triomphe d’Alencgon, *Triomphe de Lyon, Triomphe de 
)Exposition, Triomphe de Paris, Triomphe des Beaux Arts, Victor 
Verdier. Group 24. Bourbon Perpetual: Baron Gonella, *Baronne 
Noirmont *Catherine Guillot, Louise Odier, Modéle de Perfection. 
Group 25. Rose de Rosoméne: Géant des Batailles, Leonce Moise, 
*Souvenir de M. Rousseau. Group 26. Bourbon: *Comtesse de 
Barbantanne, *Souvenir de Malmaison, Mrs. Bosanquet. Group 
30. Zea-scented: Abricoté, *Bougére, Devoniensis, Gloire de Dijon, 
Madame Damaizin, Madame de St. Joseph, Madame Villermoz, 
Narcisse, *Niphetos, *President, *Sombreuil, *Souvenir d’un Ami, 
Vicomtesse de Cazes. 

H. Winter Roszs, to bloom from N ovember to February. 
Group 23. Hybrid Perpetual: General Jacqueminot, Henderson, 
Beauty of Waltham, Jules Margottin, La Brillante, Louis Gulino, 
Louise Darzins, Madame Laffay, Oriflame de St. Louis. Group 24. 
Bourbon Perpetual: Catherine Guillot, Louise Odier, Madame 
Comtesse. Group 25. Rose de Roseméne: Comte d’ Eu, Comte 
Bobrinsky, Géant des Batailles, Gloire de Rosoméne. Group 26. 
Bourbon : Comte de Montijo, Empress Eugenie, Justine, Madame 
Cousin, Prince de Chimay, Queen, Mrs. Bosanquet. Group 27. 
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Crimson Chinese: Cramoisie superieure, Duchess of Kent, Fabvier, 
President d’ Olbecque. Group 30. Tea-scented: Abricoté, Bride of 
Abydos, Canari, Marquise de Foucault, Nina, Nisida, Safrano. 

J. Seep Bearers. Summer Roses. Group 7. Moss: Celina, 
Luxembourg. Group 10. Hybrid Chinese: Chénédolé, Vivid. 
Group 12. Hybrid Bourbon: Coupe d’ Hebé, Paul Perras. Group 
14. Austrian Breer: Harrisonii. AutumMNaL Roses. Group 23. 
Hybrid Perpetual: Duchess of Sutherland, General Jacqueminot, 
Jules Margottin, Triomphe de |’ Exposition, William Jesse. Group 
24. Bourbon Perpetual: Louise Odier. Group 25. Rose de Roso- 
méne: Géant des Batailles. Group 26. Bourbon: Bouquet de 
Flore, Sir J. Paxton. Group 30. T'ea-scented: Canari, Nina, Nisida. 

K. Best YELLow Roses. Group 14. Austrian Brier: Harrisonii, 
Persian Yellow. Group 18. Banksie; Yellow. Group 30. Tea- 
scented: Abricoté, Auguste Vacher, Devoniensis, Eliza Sauvage, 
Enfant de Lyon, Gloire de Dijon, La Boule d’ Or (under glass only), 
Louise de Savoie, Madame Falcot, Madame William, Narcisse, 
Safrano, Vicomtesse de Cazes. Group 32. Novsette: Celine 
Forestier, Cloth of Gold, Isabella Gray (under glass only), 
Lamarque, Solfaterre, Triomphe de Rennes. 

L. Very Sweet Roses. Group 5. Provence: Cabbage, Crested. 
Group 7. Moss: Common. Group 23. Hybrid Perpetual: Baronne 
Prevost, Beauty of Waltham, Belle de Bourg-la-Reine, Colonel de 
Rougemont, Comtesse de Chabrillant, Du Roi, Duchess of Suther- 
land, Madame Boll, Madame de Cambaceres, Madame Furtado, 
Madame Knorr, Madame Vigneron, Monte Christo, Souvenir de 
Leveson Gower. Group 30. Tea-scented: President, Devoniensis, 
Goubault, Gloire de Dijon, Madame de St. Joseph, Madame 
Villermoz, Marquise de Foucault, Narcisse. Group 32. Noisette : 
Desprez. 

M. MiniaTuRE Roses FoR EDGINGS OR ROSE-BEDS. 
The varieties of Pompon and Fairy Roses, Groups 6 and 29. 


N. Roses ror HEvGEs. Damask, Group 4. 
Scotch, various, Group 3. Provence, Group 5. 
Madame Laffay, Group 23. French, Group 8. . 
Cramoisie supérieure, Group Hybrid, Chinese, &., Groups 
27. 10, 11, and 12. 
Common Chinese, Group 28. |~ Hybrid Perpetual, Group 23, 
Armosa, Group 26. and any other hardy kinds 
Mrs. Bosanquet, Group 26. that may be bought at a 
O. Roses FOR THE SHRUBBERY. low price. 


Scotch, Group 3. 


END oF Division I. 
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DIVISION IL. 


“. 


AN ARRANGEMENT, IN NATURAL GROUPS, OF THE MOST ESTEEMED 

VARIETIES OF ROSES RECOGNISED AND CULTIVATED IN THE VARIOUS 

ROSE GARDENS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, WITH FULL DESCRIPTIONS, 
AND REMARKS ON THEIR ORIGIN, AND MODE OF CULTURE. 


In Two Primary Classes. 


CLASS I. 
SUMMER ROSES ; BLOOMING IN MAY, JUNE, AND JULY. 


CLASS ILI. 


AUTUMNAL ROSES ; BLOOMING FROM MAY TILL NOVEMBER, 
OR LATER, IF NOT PREVENTED BY FROST. 


INTBODUCTORY REMARKS. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE FLORICULTURAL GROUPS. 


THE word “ Rose” is generally allowed to have been derived from 
the Celtic rhodd, or rhudd, signifying “red,” in allusion to the 
colour of the flowers of most of the species. We may trace a great 
resemblance in the names by which various nations distinguish this 
plant. In the Greek it is called Rodon,; in Latin, Rosa; in French, 
Rosier; in Italian, Rosajo; in Spanish, Fosal; in Portuguese, 
Roseira ; and in German, Rosenstock. 

According to the authority of most Botanists, the genus Rosa 
stands divided into sections, which are subdivided into numerous 
species, the distinguishing characters of which consist in the colour, 
shape, size, &c., of various organs, such as the leaves, prickles, 
flowers, and fruit. On the value of these characters, as constituting 
distinct species, botanical writers are, however, by no means agreed. 
While in the “Rosarium Monographia” seventy-eight species are 
described (besides others recorded as doubtful species); and the 
Messrs. Loddiges had in their Catalogue a far greater number ; M. 
Boitard, a modern French author, stoutly maintains there are but 
three. * 

It is not my intention here to enter into the botany of the Roset; 
but I would state it to be my impression, that the differences of 
opinion arise in some measure from the unsettled definition of the 
word “species”? When in conversation with tyros, I have often 
been asked what constitutes a species. And this question seems 
so necessary to be answered, in order that the arrangement of the 
varieties may be rightly understood, that I shall here offer a reply. 


* Manuel Complet de l Amateur des Roses, par M. Boitard. Paris, 1836. 
His species are, 1. R. simplicifolia; 2. R. lutea; 3. R. mutabilis. He 
divides these into races and varieties; and, according to this arrangement, 
nearly all the varieties cultivated in European gardens belong to the third 
species, (R. mutabilis). 

+ I purposely avoid entering into the botany of the Rose, having the 
promise of a popular article on the subject, which will appear in the Appendix 
to this work. 
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Mirbel says, “ A species is composed of a succession of indivi- 
duals, which have descended one from the other, in a direct line, 
whether by seed, or a simple separation of parts. 

_ We find commonly in the individual all the characters which 
distinguish the species to which it belongs from all other species in 
the vegetable kingdom.” 

M. Boitard accepts the first sentence, but repudiates the other, 
and places in its stead, “ Each individual of which is capable of 
reproducing, by seed, fertile individuals, possessing one or more 
characters in common with the parent, and invariable in all.” 

In the Introduction to Lindley’s “ Rosarum Monographia” we 
find the following definition given :—“ By species, I wish to be 
understood here to mean, an assemblage of individuals, differing in 
particular respects from the rest of the genus, but having more 
points of affinity among themselves than with others; their union 
being therefore natural.”—tos. Mon. Intro. p. 18. 

‘‘ We assemble under the name of species,” says Decandolle, “ all 
the individuals will bear sufficient resemblance to each other to 
lead us to believe that they have originally descended from a single 
being, or a couple of beings.—Physiologie Végétale, tome ii. p. 688. 

Although not agreeing altogether in the views of M. Boitard, I 
would state my conviction, that most Botanists have been too ready 
in admitting, as species, individuals of a genus so remarkable for 
its disposition to vary: and if we adopt Decandolle’s definition, I 
think that many of the so-called species are nothing more than 
hybrids, which, to use his words, “ have originally descended from 
a single being, or a couple of beings.” I have been led to this 
conclusion more particularly from observations in raising seedlings, 
among which it is not uncommon to find plants differing exceedingly 
from their parents. I think we may accept the second definition, 
because with an eye to that the genus was divided in the “ Rosarum 
Monographia;” and that the division there made has met the views 
of many subsequent writers, may be gathered from the extent of 
their extracts from that work. 

But it is necessary to consider other questions, which the dis- 
cussion of this invariably gives rise to. The tyro having satisfied 
himself as to what constitutes a species, we may suppose the next 
questions to be, What was the origin of the Floricultural Groups? 
what the real difference between these groups? and how may one 
be enabled to refer any variety brought before him to its proper 
position ? 

We need scarcely say that the Botanist’s sphere of labour is 
widely different from the Florist’s. The former collects and 
examines the productions of nature, arranging them in classes and 
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orders; which he again divides into genera and species, poimting 
out their properties and uses. The Florist here takes up the work. 
Once in possession of species, he applies the art of culture, with the 
view of fashioning them to his own taste. Let us confine our re- 
marks to the department of the Florist; and as varieties usually 
originate with him, we may presume that he is competent to answer 
the above questions. 

Having the species, or varieties produced from species, at his 
command, he saves seed from them, which he sows; and from the 
proneness of Nature’s offspring to assume new forms and tints, 
hence arise individuals differing from their parents. These are 
commonly termed varieties; and he bestows names on such of them 
as he deems improvements on former kinds, and therefore worthy 
of public notice. 

But the Florist does more than this. He does not rest satisfied 
with the simple workings of nature. Her march is too slow for 
him. He strives to anticipate her. He brings together varieties of 
different species, and, hybridizing them, he effects new combina- 
tions—produces new races*; the individuals of which differ widely 
in appearance, and which may eventually become so numerous, as 
to induce him to group them, that they may be the more readily 
comprehended. To accomplish this end, he seizes hold of external 
characters,—whether it be the colours of the flowers, as in Carna- 
tions, &c., or the general appearance of the plant, as in Roses, 
and forms a system of arrangement of his own ;—not strictly botw- 
nical, perhaps, but popular and useful. Such is the origin of the 
Floricultural Groups. As to the differences between these groups, 
we shall point out, as we approach each one, the characters which 
distinguish it from all others. 

Now, it will be tolerably evident, that, to be able to group 


* M. Deslongchamps, in his work on the Rose, devotes considerable space 
to a discussion on the subject of raising Roses from seed, and especially in 
proving they vary from seed, without being hybridized. What practical 
man has any doubt on the subject? But with the same stroke he endeavours 
to establish that the so-called hybrids are not really such ;—have not been 
produced by the union of two distinct species, but by freaks of nature. In 
this, if he admits as distinct species those plants which most Botanists do, he 
appears to me to fail absolutely: and he admits that the authority of the 
French Rose growers, most of whom devote a great part of their time to the 
raising of seedlings, is against him. M. Vibert, one of the oldest and most 
distinguished cultivators in France, goes so far as to say that he obtained 
spotted Moss Roses by crossing the spotted varieties of the Rosa Gallica with 
the Moss kinds. The plants produced from this experiment partook un- 
mistakeably of the characters of each parent, and differed from all pre- 
existing kinds. 
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varieties correctly, some practice among Roses, combined with pre- - 
vious study, is necessary. If an individual wish to become sufi- 


- giently acquainted with Roses to enable him to do this, I would 


say, let him first study the features of the species from which the 


_ Florist’s groups have descended. Let the groups be considered 
_ next ; then the varieties ; which, though ever so variously hybrid- 


ized, will for the most part be readily understood. A hybrid may 
sometimes be met with, whose place it may at first sight be difficult 
to determine ; but in such case a second or third inspection, and a 
little reflection, usually solve the difficulty. To illustrate this re- 
mark, let us suppose the existence of a variety due to the hybridiz- 
ing of a Damask with a Hybrid Provence Rose. The Hybrid Pro- 
vence being a hybrid between the French and the Provence, such 
variety might partake of the nature of both these species, and also 
of the Damask parent. These are, on the authority of most 
Botanists, three distinct species. Well, supposing the features of 


- each to be visible in the new variety, where is the place for such a 


hybrid? We would say, Is it sufficiently original in character to 
demand the formation of a new group? If so, this. is the proper 
course to pursue; and it is thus that several new groups have 
of late years been added. The Hybrid Perpetuals, for instance, 
are of modern date, and it must be admitted by all, that for 
these hybrids a new group was necessary. But supposing this 
new individual to possess no very distinct features: then will 
not the characters of any one species or group predominate? Un- 
doubtedly they will ; and the variety should be referred to that 
group, to which the preponderance of similar external characters 
denote it most intimately to belong. 

If we glance at the species from which the beautiful varieties 
which decorate our gardens have sprung, we find nearly all are 
natives of civilized countries, and have been for some years known 
and cultivated in Europe. This will account for the number of 
varieties we possess from them. It is probable that many other 
species, which are at present only known as species, will eventually 
give birth to esteemed garden kinds ; that fresh groups will arise, pos- 
sessed of distinct characters from those we already possess. If these 
anticipations be realized, what a genus will that of the Rose become ! 
And are we not strengthened in this supposition by the appearance 
at the present time of numerous varieties raised from the Rosa 
rubifolia, which till lately was only known to us as embellishing 
with its pale red blossoms the prairies and forests of North 
America? There is no doubt some of the species are more disposed 
to improvement than others, but all are capable of it. I believe 
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that when our cultivators shall become tired of working upon the 
garden kinds they already possess, they will direct their attentzon 
to others of the species, and bring forth the treasures they are 
capable of producing. 

When we look at the species with single or semi-double flowers, 
which are the types of the present garden varieties, and compare 
them with those varieties, the contrast may well make us inquire, 
Have the latter really descended from these species? So greatly 
are they improved in form and texture of petal; increased also in 
size ; changed from single to double ; and varied in colour to a re- 
markable degree ; that I do not wonder at persons unacquainted 
with the effects of cultivation on the wild species, wishing to know 
the process of development, before they accredit statements such as 
these. We may fairly presume, however, that such is their origin. 
But if so, how has such a change been wrought? We reply, simply 
by a long course of careful and systematic culture. What was the 
Rose, comparatively speaking, fifty, or even thirty years since ? 
There are doubtless some admirers of the genus who can glance 
retrospectively to the former period, and trace the gradual altera- 
tion from flimsy semi-double varieties, few blooming in the autumn, 
to the full, bold flowers of the present day, so exquisite in colour, 
so symmetrical in form. In order to trace their descent, it is 
necessary to revert to the species which we must suppose existing 
in a wild state. We know little of cultivation as pursued in remote 
ages, but may be justified in presuming that seeds of the Rose 
were sown, a8 well as those of other trees and plants. It is recorded 
that the Romans did this, but we now allude to times anterior to 
these. Now supposing the seeds of the wild species to have been 
gathered and sown, Nature’s stores thus opened, she would yield 
forth her treasures, here as elsewhere, in rich abundance; the 
plants raised would produce flowers varying in colour, size, and 
degree of fulness.* We may suppose the handsomest of these 
would be cherished most, and the probability is, seeds would be 
saved from such; hence we might expect to obtain a variety 
as before, and a further advance in beauty. So on from 
time to time, the improvement taking place so gradually, as to fix 
_ the attention only of the curious in these matters; or if, at any 
period, a great advance had been made, it would not have been con- 
sidered worthy of record in less civilized times, when the constant 


* In presuming thus far, we are supported by natural occurrences. The 
flowers of the Dog-rose in the hedges and woods vary in size and colour, and 
in the south of Europe some of the wild kinds have double flowers. 
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occurrence of important changes and stirring events, kept men in a 
state of excitement, disquietude, and doubt. Ages might thus roll 
away, and the species be not marvellously changed from their 
primitive form. But following the stream of time, we reach the 
period when the raising of plants became a settled occupation : soon 
men turned their attention to the improvement of races; then the 
sexes of plants was generally acknowledged ; and, finally, the effects 
of artificial fertilization were made known, and the art practised. 
The latter was indeed a grand stride in the path of improvement ; 
by its pursuance, man stepped in to the aid of Nature, and the re- 
sults are strikingly visible. 

Although departing from our subject, yet to render this hypo- 
thesis more plausible, let us glance for a moment at analogous 
cases. 

Let us turn to the Heartsease, or the Dahlia, whose progress 
from the species to the present state has been more rapid, and has 
fallen within the pale of more general observation. It is well 
known that the beautiful garden varieties of Heartsease are de- 
scended from the Viola tricolor, and V. lutea of botanists, both 
species indigenous to Britain. They had long been grown in the 
borders of flower-gardens, and the flowers had no doubt become 
varied in colour and size; but I believe it is not more than forty 
years since Mr. Thompson, of Iver, first commenced their cultiva- 
tion with the expectation of improving them. They were then, 
perhaps, not very far removed from the species. He collected 
several kinds, and saved seed from them promiscuously. From the 
plants thus raised, some were larger and handsomer than their 
parents ; these he reserved, saving seed from such, and, by con- 
tinuing to reserve and save seed from the finest varieties, and by 
planting them in the most favourable soil, he materially improved 
them. He did not long work single-handed: other florists joined 
him ; and the results are now before us—the flowers are changed 
from an irregular and indescribable form, and become quite circular. 
I do not know whether he adopted artificial fertilization in his 
course of practice, but others have done so. 

Take another instance. The Dahlia, when first introduced to 
England, was single, the flowers had but one row of petals, the 
centre being occupied with a yellow disk ; they resembled a single 
Aster. The first double Dahlias had long, narrow, flat, pointed 
petals, and were very different in character from the present 
favourites. The florist and amateur disliked the pointed, flat- 
petalled flowers, and they raised an ideal standard of perfection. 
All their endeavours were directed towards the attainment of this. 
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Dahlias, said they, should not be flat flowers, but circular, forming 
half a ball ; the petals should not be long and pointed, but short, 
rounded at the edge, and cupped. Now mark the change that has 
followed. The Dahlia has, so to speak, been re-modelled. 

So doubtless it has been with the Rose, though its development 
has been more gradual, has been spread over a greater extent of 
time, and has, consequently, been less marked than in the above 
cases. We must remember that the Rose is not a flower recently 
risen into favour, deriving its popularity from cultivators of the 
present day alone: it is of the highest antiquity ; and the ancients 
having cherished it so much, we may presume they would bestow 
some pains on its cultivation. It is not then, I think, surprising 
when we consider the length of time the Rose has been under 
cultivation, and how freely the numerous species of which it is 
composed intermix—it is not, I say, surprising, that the varieties 
are removed to a greater distance from the species than in either 
of the above-mentioned flowers. 

The Dahlias are the offspring of a single species ; the Heartsease 
arose from two ; but the Roses of our day claim no less than twenty 
species as their progenitors. Should we not expect, then, from a 
larger surface on which to build, and a greater quantity and choice 
of materials, added to which, time almost unlimited, a super- 
structure to arise more grand, more varied, more perfect ? 

In grouping the varieties, | have endeavoured not to increase 
more than necessary the number of groups into which, on the 
authority of Rose cultivators, the Rose at present stands divided. 
It were easy to effect a different arrangement, and perhaps a better 
one; but it is questionable whether the improvement would be 
sufficient to compensate for the confusion that must necessarily 
arise from such a step. In one or two instances only have I 
therefore formed fresh groups ; and where I have thought varieties 
to belong to other groups than those in which some cultivators place 
them, they will be removed to what appears to me a more correct 
position. To prevent confusion arising from this change, the names 
will be retained in their accustomed places, the reader being re- 
ferred to the other groups for their proper descriptions. 

It was conceived that the Hybrid Perpetual Roses differed too 
widely to remain grouped as heretofore. Witness, Baronne Prevost, 
Gloire de Rosoméne, and Louise Odier being placed together. 

The original group of Hybrid Perpetuals will be now divided 
into three, of which the varieties just mentioned may be considered 
the types. |'There are one or two other like cases which will appear 
hereafter... 


\ 
‘ 


\ 


\ 
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It is thought desirable, before proceeding further, to explain cer- 


_ tain terms which it is found necessary to use in describing the varic- 


ties; and the first which present themselves are those relating to 


_ the size of the flowers. They are jive, namely : 


Very small, applied when the flowers are 
about 1 inch in diameter. 


Small . : : from 1} to2 _,, 
Of medium size . ; . ‘ ya are 
Large . : . 4 : : » 4 x 
Very large. : ; ‘ ; 4 , 5 " 


There are also jive terms used expressive of the degree of fulness ; 
Single, Semi-double, Double, very Double, and Full. 
The Single are such as possess but one row of petals; example, 


_ the Single Austrian Rose. : 


The Semi-Double have from two to five rows of petals; example, 
Amadis (Boursault), Fabvier (Chinese). 

The Double have more than five rows of petals, yet usually shew 
the stamens in the centre of the flower; example, General Jacque- 
minot, William Jesse (Hybrid Perpetuals). 

The very Double have a sufficient number of petals to hide the 
central stamens ; examples, Souvenir de Lady Eardley, Triomphe 
des Beaux Arts (Hybrid Perpetuals). 

The Full have the petals placed closely together; examples, 
Comtesse de Chabrillant, Jules Margottin (Hybrid Perpetuals). 

The flowers of some varieties vary a little as to fulness. 

In reference to the form of the flowers, we have the terms globu- 
lar, cupped, compact, and expanded. 

The term globular is applied to such varieties as assume that 
form, in which the outer petals encircle the flower, the latter re- 
maining closed, or almost closed, till nearly full blown: thus the 
flower, in its early stage, is a perfect globe. Examples of this term: 
the Cabbage Rose (Provence), La Reine (Hybrid Perpetual), Gloire 
de Dijon (Tea-scented). 

It is worthy of remark, that Roses of this form usually remain 
perfect for a longer period than others. I have kept globular- 
shaped Roses in good preservation for a week or ten days after 
being cut off the plant. 

The term cupped is applied in cases where the outer petals of the 
flower stand erect, or are slightly incurved, the petals within being 
in general of smaller size than the outer ones, the flower thus being 
a little hollow in the centre like a cup. Examples of this term: 
Madame Hardy (Damask), Coupe d’ Hebe (Hybrid Bourbon), 
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Auguste Mie, Beauty of Waltham, Louise Peyronny (Hybrid Perpe- 
tuals). 

The term compact is applied to those varieties whose petals are 
stiff and upright, the centre of the flower being almost level.with 
the circumference, usually rising above it, rather than being de- 
pressed. Examples of this term: De Meaux (Moss), Boula de Nan- 
teuil (French), Madame Boll (Hybrid Perpetual). 

The expanded differ from the compact in this respect ; the outer 
petals, instead of standing erect, lie almost horizontal, usually turn- 
ing back upon the flower-stalks in the last stage of the flower. 
Examples: most of the French Roses, Colonel de Rougemont. 
Mathurin Regnier (Hybrid Perpetuals). 

The words good, jine, perfect, which follow some of the above- 
named terms, are used only where the form is particularly elegant. 

These are the terms which I have thought it expedient to make 
use of, to convey a correct idea of the size, form, and fulness of the 
different varieties of the Rose. 

With regard to the form of a flower, it may be remarked, that it 
often varies as the flower passes through the different stages of its 
existenee. Thus, a Rose which is cupped when half-blown, may 
become compact when full-blown; and a Rose that is compact in 
the former stage, may become expanded in the latter. And the 
same with regard to colour. A Rose may be pink or rose-colour 
when first opening to the sun, and fade to blush ere it decay. Now 
with regard to form, as it would be difficult in all cases to record 
such peculiarities, J have contented myself with seeking out the most 
perfect stage of the flower, and noting the form of such. As to 
colour, where this changes, it will be found noticed in the descrip- 
tion. 

The halt of the plant is the next character which presents itself. 
The terms used here are, branching, erect, dwarf, and pendulous. 

By branching, I intend to point out the varieties whose shoots 
have a somewhat lateral tendency of growth, branching away from 
the centre of the plant. Examples: most of the Hybrids of the 
Chinese. 

Erect is applied to those whose shoots rise perpendicular, or 
nearly so. Examples: most of the French. 

Dwarf is applied to varieties of humble growth. Examples: the 
Miniature Provence or Pompon, and the Fairy Rose. 

Pendulous is used to point out such as are of a pendulous or droop- 
ing habit. Examples: the Ayrshire and Sempervirens. 

There are four terms used illustrative of the rate of growth ; tng0- 
rous, robust, moderate, and small. : 
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Vigorous is used to point out such varieties as form long shoots. 
Examples: Madame Hardy (Damask), Duchess of Sutherland (Hy- 
brid Perpetual). 

Robust alludes to those which form very stout shoots of less 
length than ‘ Vigorous.’ Examples: Juno (Hybrid Bourbon), 
Lion des Combats (Hybrid Perpetual). 

Moderate alludes to those which are of moderate growth: such 
usually form neat and compact bushes, or heads when on stems. 
Such are most of the French and Bourbon Roses. 

_ Small is applied where any variety is of small or dwarf growth. 

To know the rate of growth of a plant is of the highest impor- 
tance in the selection of varieties. How otherwise can they be 
properly adapted for particular purposes? how else arranged cor- 
rectly in Rose clumps, or in the formation of a Rosarium? One 
cannot always judge correctly of the actual rate of growth by a 
young plant: its vigour may be extraordinary, when the variety is 
in reality only a moderate grower. Hence it frequently happens 
that we find Roses in clumps, and elsewhere, badly placed, the 
guiding-line when planting having been the rate of growth of the 
young plants ; and thus a moderate grower fills a position suited 
only for a robust or vigorous one, and vice versd. 

It is the frequent meeting with cases such as these that has in- 
duced me to attach the rate of growth to the varieties, as far as it 
was practicable to do so. As this feature in description will be new 
to those who have not seen the Descriptive Catalogues of the Collec- 
tion here, it may be well to give a table of the average height of 
the varieties of the different groups intended to he expressed by 
each term. The terms vigorous, robust, moderate, and dwarf, are 
applied to certain kinds, viewed in comparison with others of the same 
group: thus, a growth of two to three feet would entitle u Provence 
ose to the appellation of vigorous, whereas a growth of eught to ten 
Jeet would be required to justify the application of the same term to 
the Hybrid Chinese ; because the latter are, as a whole, more vigo- 
rous than the Provence Roses. 

The following Table is drawn up in reference to their growth in 
these nurseries, the soil of which is an alluvial loam. However 
they may differ an extent of growth, in other soils, I imagine most 
groups will remain comparatively the same. 
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TABLE OF THE AVERAGE HEIGHT OF VARIETIES OF EACH GROUP, TO 
WHICH THE TERMS, VIGOROUS, ROBUST, MODERATE, AND DWARF, ARE 
APPLIED. 


ee 


Ciass IL—SUMMER ROSES. 


GROUPS. VIGOROUS. ROBUST. MODERATE.| DWARF. 

1. The Boursault Rose . . 10 ft. 

2. The Double Yellow . .{| . . . a, ok 3 ft. 

8. The Scotch Rose. . .| . . . 1]... . . . | 1} to 2 ft. 

4, The Damask Rose . .|4to 5ft. | 3 to 4 ft. | 2 to 8 ft. 

5. The Provence Rose . .| 2 to 8 ft, 2 ft. 2 ft. 

6. The Pompon Rose . .}| . . . |... |. . . | ltold ft 

7. The Moss Rose .. . 6 ft. 4 ft. 2 ft. 1 ft. | 

8. The French Rose . ./3to4ft. | 2to3ft.| 2ft. |1ltoldft: | 

9, The Hybrid French . .| 8 ft. | 2 to 3 ft. | 1} to 2ft.|1 to 14 ft. | 
10. The Hybrid Chinese. .|8 to 10ft.| 6 to 8 ft. | 2to3ft.| lto2ft. .; 
11. The Hybrid Noisette .| 6 ft. J. | 8 ft. lto2ft | 
12. The Hybrid Bourbon .| 6 to 8 ft. | 4 to 6 ft. 2 ft. | 
13, The Alba Rose . . .| 4to5ft.| 2to3ft. 1bto2ft.| 1 ft. | 
14.:The Austrian Briar . .} . . . 3 ft. 
15. The Ayrshire Rose . .| 15 ft. } 
16. The Evergreen Rose. .| 15 ft. . «. . | 6 to 8 ft. 
17. The Multiflora Rose . .|10 to15 ft. : 
18. The Banksian Rose . .| 15 ft. | | 

Crass I].—AUTUMNAL ROSES. 


GROUPS. prone ROBUST. MODERATE.| DWARF. 

19, The Perpetual Scotch ; Poh 2 to 3 ft. 

20. The Perpetual Moss . . . . |2to8 ft. | 14 to 2ft. 

21. The Macartney Rose. . | 6 to 8 ft. 

22. The MicrophyllaRose .|. . . gs alt 23 

23, The Hybrid Perpetual .| 5 to 6 ft. | 4 to 5 ft. | 14 to2 ft. 1 ft. 
: f 


24, The Bourbon Perpetual .| . . . |. 2 ft. 1 ft. 
25. The Rose de Rosoméne ./6to 8ft.| . . . |2to 8 ft. 1 ft. 
26. The Bourbon Rose . . 6 ft. 4 to 6 ft. | 2 to 8 ft. 

27. The Crimson Chinese . 3 ft. oa 2 2 ft. 1 ft. 
28. TheChinese, or Monthly.|3to5ft| . . . 2 ft. 1 ft. 
29. The Fairy Rose gortschh a? rae, Ba ack - « « |1 told & 
30. The Tea scented . . . ! 8 ft. 3 to 4 ft. 2 ft. 1 ft. 
81. The Musk Rose . . ./8 to 10 ft. 

32. The Noisette Rose . .|8 to 10 ft. 4 to 6 ft. | 2 to 8 ft. | 1 to 2 ftg 


In the above Table I have avoided the maximum and minir 
of height, and endeavoured to secure the mean. In poor g 


as 
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doubt not they will sink below this, and in rich ones they may rise 
above it. Certainly the most vigorous kinds, which are usually 
cf grown as Pillar or Climbing Roses, may, by skilful pruning and 
training, be brought to exceed the heights given. 

Much confusion has arisen from there being no acknowledged 
standard of reference for the names of particular forms of Rose- 
{ trees. Thus the terms low standard, half standard, and dwarf 


; standard, are used synonymously by some. Before proceeding 
' further, it may be well to intimate what is here intended by the 


use of certain names : 
Weeping Roses are kinds of vigorous and pendulous growth, 
worked on stems of 4 feet or upwards. 
Standard Roses are any kinds on stems of about 3 feet. 


Tall Standards. : : .4 tod feet. 
Half Standards. : : 14 to 24 feet. 
Dwarf Standards . ; varying from 6 to 18 inches. 


- Dwarfs are budded or grafted close to the ground, and termed 
worked dwarfs; or are grown from cuttings or layers, and 
spoken of as on their own roots. 

Climbing Roses are the most vigorous kinds selected from various 


| groups. 


Pillar Roses are analogous to the last; but the best forms of 
these are kinds of more erect habit, and less vigorous 
growth, than are usually chosen for Climbing Roses. 

Pot Roses are any of the above grown in pots. 


0 2 


CLASS I.—SUMMER ROSES. 


BLOOMING IN MAY, JUNE, AND JULY. 


ROSA ALPINA. 
Grovur I.—THE ALPINE OR BOURSAULT ROSE. 


THE Boursault Roses are very distinct from all others. The shoots 
are long, flexible, very smooth, in some instances entirely free from 
thorns; the one side often of a pale green, the other of a reddish 
tinge: the eyes are formed further apart than in common. The 
flowers are produced in large clusters. By these features are the 
varieties of this group readily distinguished. The Boursault Roses, 
though of vigorous growth, are not of a sufficiently pendulous habit 


me 
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to make perfect ‘Weeping Roses” without assistance from the — 
cultivator. When desired to be formed into such, the branches - 
should be drawn to the ground with tar-twine, or twisted bast; | 


when the immense trusses of flowers they bring forth give to the 
tree an appearance truly gorgeous. One inducement to grow them 
in this manner is, that most Roses of a pendulous growth producing 


mete 


“ 


pale-coloured flowers, they introduce a charming variety among . 


Weeping Roses; for the Boursault are mostly purple or crimson. 
Besides forming good Weeping Roses, they are fine grown either on 
pillars or on fences with a northerly aspect, a situation where few 


other kinds succeed well. It might be supposed that they are very 


hardy, growing naturally, as they do, on the Alps of Austria and 
Switzerland. And such is indeed the case: they will bloom well 
in situations where they s¢arcely obtain a gleam of sunshine. The 
popular name of the group “ Boursault” is due to the first double 
Alpine Rose being so named in compliment to M. Boursault, a 
French cultivator. | 

Boursault Roses should be well thinned out in pruning; but the 
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shoots that are left for flowering should be shortened-in very little. . 


1. Amapis; flowers deep crimson purple, shaded more or less 


a 


(Crimson) with vivid crimson, large and semi-double; form, cupped. . 
Habit, erect; growth, vigorous; the young wood of 4 - 
whitish green. A showy rose; excellent as a pillar for 


distant effect. 


2. Gractiis; flowers lively cherry, shaded with lilac blush, of — 
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medium size, full; form, cupped. Habit, branching; 
growth, vigorous. Prickles singularly large and long; 
foliage of a rich dark green, the variety evidently being a 
hybrid. 


ROSA SULPHUREA. 


Group II.—THE DOUBLE YELLOW ROSE. 


THis Rose may be distinguished by its flat glaucous leaves, usually 
of a pale or yellowish green. The vigorous shoots grow erect, the 
weaker ones rather twisted, and both are covered with long thin 
prickles. 

It is generally allowed to be a native of Persia, first introduced 
to England from Constantinople. It is notorious for refusing to 
expand its blossoms, and has been the subject of much discussion. 
It was apparently unfavourably known in this respect two hundred 
years ago. John Parkinson, who wrote on Gardening early in the 
seventeenth century, says of it: “The flower is so thick and double, 
that very often it breaketh out on one side or another, but few of 
them abiding whole and fair in our country.” As he does not give 
us any means of remedying the defect, we may presume that that 
was a puzzle to him which still remains so to us. At least, if we 
can advance a reasonable supposition as to the cause, we have not 
yet been able to provide a remedy. The methods of treatment and 
aspects which different writers have recommended, to induce this 
capricious plant to flower, are very various; but all seems of little 
use. Different aspects have been chosen, and different modes of 
culture followed; but what has succeeded in the hands of one in- 
dividual, has, in like situations and circumstances, failed in the 
hands of another. 

In the first volume of the Gardeners’ Chronicle (1841), the Editor 
invites his correspondents to a discussion on this plant; and, at 
p- 811, winds up the subject with a leading article. It is there re- 
marked :— 

“In what aspect it most flourishes may perhaps be gathered 
from this, that in ten cases success is connected with an east aspect, 
in eight with a north, in seven with a west, in six with full exposure 
all round, and in only one case is the south spoken of: this, how- 
ever, is by W. Leveson Gower, Esq., whose Roses at Titsey, near 
Godstone, are well known for their beauty; and this gentleman 
finds them do better there than on a north or west wall. 

“‘ Nothing can be more conflicting than the evidence about soil. 
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The majority of cases of success occur in light land, gravelly, sandy, 
loamy, and even marly. 

“ But, on the other hand, we have some instances of success in 
the stiffest land. Mr. Bowers, of Laleham, grew it in Northamp- 
tonshire, in cold clay, 20 inches deep; an anonymous correspon- 
dent asserts that he has had it in the greatest perfection in the 
blue clay of Essex, and that he has never known it to fail when it 
was put into clay in a north aspect; and another writer testifies to 
success in strong, wet, undrained clay, in the same county.” 

The Double Yellow Rose certainly is very beautiful when perfect ; 
and could any system of cultivation be divulged, which, followed, 
would ensure a successful issue, I should consider pages well 
occupied in doing so. But although my anticipations are not thus 
sanguine, the subject yet deserves a little consideration. 

Some have said, Grow it on its own roots; others, Bud it on the 
Dog-rose; and others, again, Bud it on the Chinese. At East 
Lodge, on Enfield Chase, the seat of the late Hon. Mrs. Elphinstone, 
there was a plant on its own roots, growing at a distance of about 
ten yards from a wall with a north-eastern aspect. It here pro- 
duced its beautiful yellow blossoms abundantly, covering the bush 
on all sides, during the flowering season, for several successive 
years. This situation is high and exposed: the soil is naturally a 
heavy loam, but was somewhat lightened and enriched by the fre- 
quent addition of stable manure. 

In certain districts of Suffolk, in Sussex, and in the Isle of Wight, 
it is said to bloom well generally. 

I am informed by a friend, a great Rose amateur, that at Ballater, 
in Scotland, both this and the Austrian Rose flower beautifully. He 
has seen them there growing most luxuriantly, in a very exposed 
situation, covering a wall of great height and extent, laden with 
perfect flowers. 

The late Mr. Cunningham of Edinburgh once informed me that 
there was a plant on a south wall in that neighbourhood which 
flowered to perfection every year. The main stem and branches 
were as large as those of a Pear-tree, and bushels of flowers might 
be gathered from them in the season. 

In the Nurseries of my late father the plant to which allusion 
is made in the First Division of this work was grown on its own 
roots, trained to a west wall, where it flowered constantly and well. 
The soil in which it grew was originally a heavy loam ; but having 
been occupied as garden ground for a century or two, it presents 
more the appearance of black garden mould: The sub-soil is gravel. 

In some parts of Italy perfect flowers are produced with so much 
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certainty, that it is cultivated as a market-plant ; and it is often 
met with in the markets in various parts of France. 
I think one thing is tolerably clear: our climate generally is not 


- suited for its cultivation ; and this presents a difficulty not easily 


overcome. Locality is evidently of vast importance ; and a locality 


_ with a pure dry atmosphere is preferable to any other. In dry, mild 


seasons it has flowered in its favourite haunts in England better 
than at other times; and then in places where, in less favourable 
seasons, it would not flower. I have never heard of its flowering 


near London, or in the immediate neighbourhood of any large 


manufacturing town. There we may plant it; but no one can say 


_ whether it will ever produce perfect blossoms or not. The fact of 
_ its doing so, is an anomaly—rather the exception than the rule. 


Notwithstanding this, its beauty, when perfect, tempts many to 
cultivate it: and let us consider the most reasonable means of 
obtaining success. 

I believe one point has been too much overlooked, both by cul- 
tivators and writers on this subject—the general health of the plant. 
Let the cultivator procure, in the first instance, a healthy and 
vigorous plant, and, if possible, keep it in a healthy condition. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that it is possible to produce an 
over-growth : a moderate course is best. Do not tempt it to grow 
too exuberantly, nor suffer it to dwindle, producing shoots resem- 
bling weak straws. Half the plants which I have seen have been 
in this latter condition, unhealthy, debilitated, literally starved, 
and often swarming with insects. Can such be expected to develop 
perfect flowers? This state of things may answer (barring the 
insects), applied to some varieties, whose flowers are too full to 
expand under ordinary circumstances: indeed it does answer ; 
but it will not dosoin thisinstance. I would advise all who desire 
to cultivate the Double Yellow Rose to plant it on a border with an 
eastern or western aspect ; not training it to a wall, but growing it 
as around bush. Let the locality be airy, the soil rather heavy, 
and tolerably rich. So soon as the buds break, set a watch over 
the plant to keep it free from the insects which almost invariably 
infest it, and which may be done by brushing them off into the 
hand, or syringing with tobacco-water. When the flower-buds are 
forming, have an eye to their growth: if weakly, or seeming likely 
to become so, water the plant twice or thrice a week with a solution 
of guano, using about two ounces to a gallon of pond or rain-water, 
As soon as the flowering season is past, remove some of the shoots, 
if they: have been produced in such number as to crowd each other, 
when those suffered to remain will become thoroughly matured by 
fuller exposure to sun and air. By this procedure one grand 
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point is gained—the formation of wood in the most favourable con- 

dition for the production of perfect flowers. In March the plant 

may be pruned, but very little: on the weak shoots, five or six eyes 
should be left ; on the strong ones, from six to nine eyes. 

It is only by the recent introduction of the Persian Yellow Rose 
that we have become, in some measure, indifferent to the possession 
of the old double Yellow ; the former, though not of equal beauty, 
being yet a free and tolerably certain bloomer. 

1. Dovste YELLOW, or SuLPHUREA ; flowers of the deepest and 
brightest yellow found among Roses ; very large and 
full; rarely expand well; form, globular. Habit, 
branching ; growth, moderate, or sometimes vigorous. 


ROSA SPINOSISSIMA, 


Group IJI.—THE SCOTCH ROSE. 


WELL has this Rose been named “ Spinosissima,” for it is indeed the 
most spiny of all Roses, and the spines are as sharp as they are 
plentiful. They are far more so than they seem to be; and a word 
of caution here may save the tyro an unpleasant greeting. The 
Scotch Rose is a native species, growing plentifully in many parts 
of Britain. I have somewhere read or heard it stated, that the first 
double Scotch Roses were raised from seed by Mr. Brown, a Nursery- 
man at Perth. It is from that part many of our finest varieties 
have issued, and varieties have been exceedingly numerous ; for 
they seed so abundantly, and the seed vegetates so freely, that 
there is no difficulty in raising seedlings. But with English 
amateurs they are not popular ; why, I do not know, except it arise 
from the short duration of their flowers. 

They all form compact bushes, being usually grown as such, for 
they are not well adapted for standards. They flower abundantly, 
and early in the season. The flowers are small and globular; many 
of them, as they hang on the bush, looking like little balls. I 
recollect being much struck with a stand of these Roses brought to 
one of the Horticultural exhibitions in May. The season was an 
early and a genial one, and they were produced in great beauty. 

Scotch Roses are in character planted as a hedge round a 
Rosarium, where such may be required: a bank of Scotch Roses I 
should also conceive to produce a good effect. They lke a pure 
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air—and indeed what Roses do not ?—but will grow almost any- 
where.* 

When plants of the Scotch Rose become established in the soil, 
the stems push laterally under ground, often rising to the surface 
at a considerable distance from the plant. These are called suckers, 
and are separated from the mother plant to form new plants ; and 
thus is the Scotch Rose propagated. It is not easy to confound 
this with any other group, the spines are so thickly set on the 
stems. The growth is dwarf. The flowers are mostly small, double, 
and globular in form, possessed of a peculiarly grateful fragrance. 
The plants resemble each other so nearly in every respect, that it 
seems only necessary to affix the colours. 

There is one hybrid of this group well worthy of cultivation, the 
Stanwell Perpetual, which blooms both in summer and autumn. 


. AIMABLE Rosette ; flowers red or rose. 

. AMBUCHELET ; flowers rosy lilac. 

. ARTERRESEA ; flowers blush and purple marbled. 
CELESTA ; flowers white. 

. CounTEss oF Giascow ; flowers deep purple. 
. Countess OF KINNOUL ; flowers purple. 

Guy Mannerine ; flowers blush, large. 

. Iris; flowers white. 

. JAMES’S PuRPLE; flowers purple. 

. JOSEPHUS ; flowers light yellow. 

. Kina or Scots ; flowers rosy purple. 

. Lapy Banks ; flowers blush red. 

. Lapy Roto; flowers lilac. 

. Mary Stuart ; flowers yellow. 

. Mipas; flowers dark red. 

. Mrs. Hamitton ; flowers blush purple. 

. Mrs. M. Stiruine ; flowers dark velvety red, fine. 
. Mozart ; flowers blush. 

. Neptune; flowers fine dark red. 

. Princess ; flowers blush white. 

. Princess EvizaBetH ; flowers bright pink. 

. PytHacoras ; flowers marbled red or rose. 

. VISCOUNTESS OF STRATHALLAN ; flowers blush. 
. WAVERLEY ; flowers red. 
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* T recollect once meeting with a plant at Garth Point, North Wales, which 
had fastened itself in the crevice of a bare rock, where it not only lived, but 
flourished. It was solitary : no plant disputed its position. — 
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ROSA DAMASCEN A. 


Grove IV.—THE DAMASK ROSE. 


In common parlance, all dark Roses are termed Damask, probably 
from the first dark varieties having borne this name. But this is 
not literally correct. There are dark Roses belonging to almost 
every group ; and there are Damask Roses of various colours : some 
are white. The Damask are readily distinguished from others by 
a robustness of growth, in conjunction with rough, spinous shoots, 
and downy, coriaceous leaves of a light green colour. Owing to 
this latter feature, they present a striking contrast when introduced 
among other groups. The flowers are mostly of fair size ; some are 
large, and all are showy. 

The Damask Rose is allowed to be of great antiquity. Some 
suppose it to be of this Virgil speaks in the Georgics and elsewhere. 

It is generally believed that it was first introduced from Syria, and 
brought to England in 1573. But Johnson, in “ The History of Gar- 
dening,” says, “ The learned Linacre, who died in 1524, first intro- 
duced the Damask Rose from Italy.” Who will fight the battle? We 
must not pause to do so. Wherever the truth may lie, it is evident 
that it has been cultivated in England for a great length of time ; 
and it affords a singularly striking example of the treasures 
Nature’s plants are capable of yielding beneath the hand of the 
industrious cultivator; of the power given unto man to improve 
by his labour the races of the vegetable world. For two hundred 
years this Rose underwent but little change; but modern Rose- 
growers have improved and varied it to such a degree, producing 
through it, first, Damask Perpetual, then Hybrid Perpetual, that 
the favourites of so long standing are threatened with oblivion. 

The Damask Roses are very hardy, thriving well either as 
standards or dwarfs. They do not form compact-headed trees, but 
their growth is graceful; rather more rambling than that of the 
French Roses. They flower abundantly: in some instances the 
flowers rest among the leaves and branches which surround them ; 
in others they are elevated above. It is chiefly from the petals of 
this species, in common with those of the Provence (R. CENTIFOLIA), 
that Rose-water is distilled. Acres of Roses are grown in some 
parts of the country expressly for the purpose. 


1. Bouvet ; flowers purplish rose ; second rate. 

2. CotuMELLA ; flowers rose, changing to flesh colour, slightly 
globular. 

3. CARDINAL p'AMBoIsE ; flowers pink, pale edges ; second rate. 
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. D&EsEFLORE ; flowers almost white, pink centres; small and 
DvuKE oF CAMBRIDGE ; flowers deep purplish rose, large and full. 
Harriet Martineau; white; second rate. 

. La Cu¥rie; flowers flesh-colour, their centres salmon-pink ; +’ 

second rate. 

. La VILLE DE BruxetiEs ; flowers light vivid rose, the colour 
gradually receding from their centre, leaving the edges 
of a rosy blush ; large and full; form, expanded. Habit, 
branching ; growth, vigorous. A beautiful Rose. 

9. Lena ; flowers blush, tinged with flesh, the petals often margined 

(Painted Damask) with lake ; of medium size, full ; form, expanded. 

Habit, branching ; growth, robust ; leaves, broad, short, 
and handsome. A beautiful Rose when the lake margin 
is perfect. 

10. Mapame Harpy; flowers pure white, occasionally delicately 

tinged with flesh, large and full; form, cupped. Habit, 
erect ; growth vigorous, frequently producing the flowers 
in large clusters. A beautiful Rose. Raised at the Jardin 
du Luxembourg in 1832. La plut belle elas Kures blanches, 

11. Mapame Soetmans ; flowers delicate flesh, changing to white, 

glossy, large and full ; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; 
growth, vigorous. A beautiful Rose. 

12. MapameE Stoutz ; flowers pale straw ; form, cupped. 

13. Mariquita ; flowers white, tinged with flesh-colour. 

14. Pope ; flowers crimson and purple shaded ; second rate. 

15. PuLcHertre ; flowers pure white ; of medium size, very double ; 

| form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

16. SEmrramis ; flowers fawn, shaded with pink ; second rate. 

17. TRIOMPHE DE Roven ; flowers soft even pink, the tops of the 

petals slightly turning over soon after expansion, large 

and full ; form, expanded. 
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ROSA CENTIFOLIA. 
Group V.—THE PROVENCE ROSE, WITH ITS HYBRIDS. 


Wuo has not heard of tbe Provence, or, as it is more frequently 
called, the Cabbage Rose? There are numerous varieties, though 
Nature has not been so lavish with her gifts here—has not answered 
so fully to the strivings of art to improve this group—as in some 
» other instances. Perhaps the old favourite is so perfect that it 
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cannot be surpassed. Be this as it may, the group has improved 
by the varying of the colours, if no individual variety has been 
raised to surpass the original. 

The Provence Roses are deliciously fragrant ; their habit is for 
the most part branching, or pendulous ; and among them are some 
of the finest globular-shaped Roses grown. 

The foliage is bold and handsome ; the leaflets broad and wrinkled, 
in many instances obtuse, the edges deeply serrated. The prickles 
on the branches are very unequal ; some are fine and straight, 
others large at their base, and falcate. These points, with the 
drooping habit, and usually globular flowers, serve as marks by 
which we distinguish them. 

They thrive well either as dwarfs or standards; but some varieties 
require the fostering care of the cultivator to tempt them to pro- 
duce their flowers in full beauty. To ensure complete success, 
plant them ina soil made rich, and water them occasionally in 
spring with liquid manure. All, except the vigorous growers, 
which are in many instances hybrids, should be subjected to close 
pruning. 


1. ADELE DE SENANGE (hybrid); flowers blush pink, sometimes 
marbled, of medium size, full; form, expanded ; blooming 
abundantly, and in clusters. 

2. ADRIENNE DE CARDOVILLE ; flowers rosy crimson, large and full; 
form, cupped, fine. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 
A good and distinct Rose. Raised in the neighbourhood 
of Paris. Introduced in 1845. 

3. BuusH Provence; flowers soft light pink, of medium size, 
double. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

4. CoMMON or CaBBaGE Rose; flowers rosy pink, their circum- 
ference changing paler soon after expansion ; the tops of 
the petals sometimes slightly reflexing, large and full; 
form, globular. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

5. Cristata ; flowers rose pink, their circumference changing paler, 

(Crested Moss) often assuming a lilac tint, very large and full; form, 
globular. The flower-buds beautifully crested, the crest 
sometimes extending to the leaves. Habit, branching ; 
growth, moderate. An extraordinary and beautiful Rose, 
first noticed growing on the walls of a convent near Berne, 
in Switzerland. Prune short; the more vigorous the 
growth, the more is the crest developed. 

6. DomETELLE Becar; flowers bright pink, large. 

7. MapamMe Henriette (hybrid); flowers rosy lilac, outer petals 
blush, very large and full; form, cupped. Habit, 
branching ; growth, moderate. 
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8 Mapame L’Assry (hybrid) ; flowers brilliant rose, large and full ; 
form, cupped. Draws closely towards the Hybrid French. 

9. RINE DE ProvencE; flowers glossy lilac blush, large and very 
double; form, globular. Habit, branching; growth, 
vigorous ; shoots very spinous. 

10. Roya. ; flowers blush, of medium size, full; form, globular. 

11. ScaRLeT Provence; flowers rosy lilac, their centre deep rose, 

(Regent) large and double; form, expanded. Habit, branching ; 

growth, vigorous. A good seed-bearer. 

12. Unique; flowers paper white, large and full; form, deeply 

{White Provence) cupped. Habit, erect; growth, vigorous. A good 
white Rose, well suited for masses. 

13. Unique Panacur Supers; flowers white striped with lake, but 

(Superb Striped Unique) sporting much, sometimes coming altogether 
white, and sometimes wholly red; large and full; form, 
cupped. Habit, erect; growth, vigorous, shoots very 
spinous. ‘This is one of the most beautiful Striped Roses 
known ; but there is some difficulty in keeping it in true 
character. To assist in this, avoid a rich soil; let it be 
planted in a mixture of good turfy loam, burnt earth, 
and old mortar or brick rubbish, two parts of the former 
to one of each of the latter. 

Waite Provence; see Unique. 


ROSA CENTIFPOLIA. 
Group VI.—THE MINIATURE PROVENCE, OR POMPON ROSE. 


Tue Roses in this group are remarkable for their diminutiveness. 
They are well adapted for edgings to the Rosarium, or Rose-clumps 
generally. They are sometimes planted in masses, in which man- 
ner they look well, as they are of neat growth, and bloom pro- 
fusely ; but they do not last long in flower: and for this reason we 
should hesitate to recommend them, except under particular cir- 
cumstances. The Chinese and Bourbon Roses are usually pre- 
ferred for dwarf masses, and no wonder, when it is considered that 
they produce their beautiful flowers during one half of the year. 
1. De Meavx; flowers light rose, very small and full. Habit, 
‘ (Pompon) erect ; growth, dwarf. 
2. Dwarr Burcunpy ; flowers deep red, very small and double ; 
form, cupped ; growth, dwarf. 
-3. Serone ; flowers pale rose, small, and very double ; form, cupped ; 
growth, dwarf. 
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4, Waite Bureunpy ; flowers white, their centres pink, very small 
and very double; form, cupped ; growth, dwarf. 


ROSA CENTIFOLIA. 
Group VII.—THE MOSS ROSE. 


The history of the Moss Rose is wrapped in obscurity. It was 
first introduced to England from Holland; and it is generally 
believed that it was a sport from the Provence Rose; that it was _ 
not originated by seed, as most new varieties are, but by a branch | 
of the Provence Rose sporting, as it is termed,—that is, producing 
flowers differing in character and habit from others of its own 
nature,—flowers enveloped in moss. Some tribes of plants are 
more disposed to sport than others; and the Provence and Moss 
Roses possess this peculiar property to a remarkable degree. I 
have seen the White Moss bearing at the same time, and 
on the same plant, red, white, and variegated flowers. I have 
also seen the Perpetual White Moss, whose flowers should be 
white, produce pink flowers, entirely destitute of moss. I am in- 
formed, and think it probable, that the Moss Unique was first ob- 
tained in this manner: a branch of the White Provence Rose pro- 
duced flowers enveloped in moss; the branch was propagated from ; 
and the plants so propagated produced flowers retaining their 
mossy characteristic. 

Like many others, the group now before us has been much im- 
proved of late years: many of the old varieties, formerly so much 
esteemed, though possessed of but few petals, and almost destitute 
of form and fragrance, are now quietly departing to give place 
to more perfect kinds. A remarkable illustration of the effects of 
hybridizing is met with here. There have been introduced lately 
some Moss Roses of the most vigorous growth, with shining foliage ; 
and others bearing flowers in the autumn. ‘The former have been 
produced by crossing the Moss with the Hybrid Chinese Roses, or 
vice vers: the latter by bringing together the Moss and Perpetual. 
(See Article Hybridizing.) 

The Perpetual Moss we refer to a separate group (Class II. 
Group XX. Autumnal Roses): the others we retain here. Besides 
these, there are vurieties possessing some of the characters of the 
French Rose: such is Gloire des Mousseuses. 

Moss Roses require high cultivation ; some are of delicate growth, 
and will only flourish in a kindly soil; others are very hardy ; b=/ut 
all, whether hardy or delicate, delight in a rich soil But fev ;of 
the Moss Roses are well adapted for Standards: it is true  yetd that 
many will exist as such, but they merely suffer existence Ja} they 
cannot be said to flourish. The Moss should be grown eitk gon 
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~' their own roots, or budded on short stems (the latter is preferable 
. in most cases), and should be closely pruned. Exceptions may be 
. made to this rule, which will be noticed in describing the varieties. 


If we except the common Moss, we do not consider this group 


' well suited either for pot-culture or for forcing. Their distinctness, 
however, stands forth prominently in their favour; and in large 
- collections it is worth while to introduce a few, for the sake of 
' variety. The Flower Garden or the Rosarium is their proper 
place ; and we think a greater space should be allotted them there 
than is usually done. No Roses can be more interesting; cer- 

- tainly none are sweeter or more beautiful. 


On rich, warm, dryish soils, with an airy situation, the varieties 


_ termed “vigorous” may be fashioned into “ Pillar Roses,” and they 
-" are indeed unique when cultivated in this manner. 


Could any thing be more beautiful than a collection of Moss 


Roses, formed into pillars varying in height from six to eight feet ? 
- There is an abundance of material with which to form such. All 
the kinds marked “ vigorous” are suited for the purpose. 


The moss-like substance which surrounds the flower-buds of these 


Roses is a sufficient mark of distinction ; but they are altogether 
dissimilar to others. They vary much in character and vigour. 


1. 
2. 


ADELE Pavis ; flowers blush, large ; growth, vigorous. 

AuicE LeEro1 ; flowers lilac blush, shaded with rose, large and 
double, well mossed; form cupped; growth, vigorous. 
Should be pruned moderately close. 


. ANGELIQUE QUETIER ; flowers rosy lilac, large and very double ; 


well mossed ; form, cupped ; exquisite in the bud state ; 
growth, vigorous, forming a bush densely clothed with 
foliage. 


. BaRONNE DE WassENAER ; flowers bright red, of globular form, 


produced in clusters, large, but not very double. A good 
hardy free Rose ; growth vigorous. 


. Buussx ; flowers blush, their centres pink, well mossed, large and 


full ; form, cupped ; habit, branching ; growth, moderate ; 
foliage, fine. A beautiful Rose. 


. Captain Inara ; flowers dark velvety purple, exceedingly rich 


in colour, of medium size, full ; growth, vigorous. 


. Cerna ; flowers deep rosy crimson, shaded with dark purple, a 


streak of white occasionally tracing the centre of a petal ; 
colour brilliant when newly opened ; large and double ; 
form, expanded ; growth, moderate. A beautiful Rose. 
A good seed-bearer. 


. CLEMENCE BraucrRaND ; flowers bright pink, large and double ; 


growth, vigorous. 


. Common, or Oxp ; flowers pale rose, very large and full, well 
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mossed ; form, globular ; growth, vigorous ; foliage fine. 
One of the most beautiful. Thrives as a Standard. 

10. ComTEssE DE Murinais; flowers pale flesh when newly opened, 
soon changing to white, large and very double; form, 
cupped ; growth vigorous. Raised from seed by M. Vibert 
in 1843. Thrives as a Standard. 

CresTED Moss ; see Group V. Provence Rose, “ Cristata.” 

11. Crimson ; flowers rose, large and double ; form, expanded, well 

(Damask Moss) mossed ; growth, vigorous; foliage large and fine. 
Raised at Tinwell, in Rutlandshire ; and hence sometimes 
called the Tinwell Moss. 

12. Crimson FRENCH ; flowers rosy crimson, of medium size, full ; 

(Ecarlate) form, expanded; habit, branching; growth, moderate. 
The wood has a reddish appearance from being densely 
covered with red spines. 

Damask Moss ; see Crimson. 

13. DanvitwE ; flowers lilac, crimson centres ; growth moderate. 

14. DucHEssE pD’ABRANTES ; flowers rosy blush, large and full; 
growth vigorous. 

15. Ducnesse p’[striz ; flowers rosy pink ; growth moderate. 

‘ECARLATE ; see Crimson French. 

16. “EctatantTE ; flowers deep even pink, large and double, well 
mossed ; form, expanded ; growth, vigorous. 

17. Emperor ; flowers reddish crimson, of medium size, full; form, 
compact; habit, branching ; growth, vigorous; snoots 
thickly covered with red spines. A very pretty Rose ; 
not unsuitable for a short pillar. Raised at Brenchley, 
in Kent. 

18. Erna ; flowers brilliant crimson with a purplish tinge, of large 
size, and very double. A beautiful Rose. Raised at 
Angers. Introduced in 1845. 

FERRUGINEUSE ; see Luxembourg. 

19. Fexicité Bouain ; flowers bright rose, large and full; growth, 
vigorous. 

20. FREDERIC SOULIE ; flowers crimson and purple shaded, large, 
full, and excellent ; growth, moderate. 

21. Guorre pEs Mousseusses ; flowers pale rose, margined with 
blush, very large, full, and well mossed. One of the 
handsomest of this group. Thrives as a Standard. Growth, 
robust. 

22. GraciLis ; flowers deep pink, large and full, well mossed ; form, 
(Minor) globular. An abundant blooming variety, with fine large 
(Prolific) foliage ; excellent for masses ; growth moderate. 

23. GRANDIFLORA ; flowers deep rose, very Jarge and double ; form, 

cupped. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
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JAMES MitcHE.L ; flowers shaded rose ; growth, moderate. 

JEANNE DE Montrort ; flowers flesh colour, large and full ; 
growth, vigorous. 

JoHN CRANSTON ; flowers crimson and purple shaded, of me- 
dium size, full; form, expanded ; growth, free but mo- 
derate. Thrives as a Standard. 

JULIE DE MERSENT ; flowers rose shaded with blush. A good 
free-flowering sort, of moderate growth. 

Lane (hybrid) ; flowers rosy crimson, occasionally tinged with - 
purple, large and full; form, globular ; buds broad, bold, 
and well mossed ; foliage very large. Raised by M. Laffay 
of Bellevue. 

LaTone ; flowers blush, large and full ; growth, vigorous. 

L’ EBLOUISSANTE ; flowers crimson. 

LuxemsBoure (hybrid) ; flowers deep crimson, often shaded with 


( Ferrugineuse) purple, of medium size, and double ; form, expanded ; 


32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 
| 40. 


Al. 


growth, vigorous. A beautiful Rose, not unsuitable for a 
short pillar, or a standard ; requires but little pruning. 
A good seed-bearer. 

MADAME DE LA ROCHELAMBERT ; flowers amaranth, large and 
full ; growth moderate. 

MADAME Hoon ; flowers white, very double. 

MALVINA (hybrid) ; flowers rosy pink, large and full, well 
mossed ; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

MADEMOISELLE ALBONI; flowers blush, pink centres, large and 
double ; growth, moderate. 

MADEMOISELLE Rosa BonHEvR ; flowers rose-colour, large and 
full ; growth, moderate. 

Marie DE Biors ; flowers bright rosy lilac, large and full, well 
mossed ; growth vigorous. One of the best. 

MINoR; see Gracilis. : 

MovussEUSE PRESQUE Parrtout; flowers rose-colour, large and 
very double ; growth, moderate. 

Nuits p’ Youne ; flowers dark velvety purple, very double ; 
growth, vigorous. 

PANACHEE PLEINE; flowers white or flesh-colour, occasionally 
beautifully streaked with rose, of medium size, very 
double ; form, cupped; growth, vigorous. Probably a 
sport from the White Bath Moss. . 

Partout ; flowers light rose, large and full; form, cupped ; 


(Zoé) habit, branching ; growth, vigorous; shoots very spinous ; 


2 eS 


leaves mossed and curled. 
PERPETUAL MaUGET; see Group XX. Perpetual Moss. 
PERPETUAL WHITE ; see Ditto. 
P 
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Pompon ; flowers blush, their centre pale pink, small and full; | 


(De Meaux) form, cupped. Habit, dwarf. A very pretty and in- 


43. 


45. 


46. 


47. 
48. 


49. 
50. 
51. 
o2. 
53. 
54. 


55. 


teresting Rose of delicate growth. Found growing ina 
garden at Taunton, in Somersetshire, about forty years 
ago. Prune closely. 

Presque Partout ; flowers rose, of medium size, full; form, 
cupped ; growth, vigorous. Probably a sport from M. . 
Partout, which variety it resembles in some particulars, ; 
but is a freer bloomer and a better Rose. Forms a fine | 
Standard. Prune moderately. 3 


. Princess ALice ; flowers blush, pink centres, large, full, and . 


well mossed ; growth vigorous. 

Princess Roya (Portemer) ; flowers rosy flesh, large and full; — 
form, globular, beautiful, well mossed ; flower stalks very | 
erect. Raised at ay: Introduced in 1846. Prune | 
closely. | 

PRINCESSE ADELAIDE (hybrid) ; flowers pale glossy rose, bloom- — 
ing in large clusters, large and full; form, compact. 
Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. A fine Rose for a sunny 
wall or pillar. Prune sparingly. 

Prouiric ; see Gracilis. 

PRINCESSE DE VAUDEMONT ; flowers pink. 

PURPUREA RUBRA ; flowers dark purple, large and full. A good 
and distinct variety ; growth vigorous. 

ReInE BuancHeE; flowers pure white, large and full; growth, 
vigorous. Very good. 

Rose Pats ; flowers blush, their centre rose-colour, large and 
full ; form, cupped. 

SPLENDENS ; flowers pale glossy peach, large and double. 

UnIQuE ; flowers pure white, occasionally tinted with lake, large 
and full, well mossed; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; 
growth, moderate ; shoots, very spinous. Prune closely. 

VaNDAEL; flowers rich purple, lilac edges, large and full; growth, 
robust, A good dark Moss Rose. 

Waite Batu; flowers paper-white, occasionally producing 
striped or pink petals, well mossed. exquisite in bud, 
large and full ; form, globular. Habit, erect ; growth, mo- 
derate. A beautiful Rose, and still the best White Moss. 
Prune closely. 

Zo¥ ; see Partout. 

Witt1am Lope ; flowers crimson, changing to slate, large ; 
growth vigorous. 
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ROSA GALLICA. 


Group VIII.—THE FRENCH ROSE. 


Tar French, or Garden Roses, as they are often termed, once 


formed the most extensive group belonging to the genus “ Rosa.” 
They have been long, very long, under cultivation, and many of the 


old varieties are prolific beyond measure in producing seed, which 


vegetates freely. Hence is accounted for the number of French 
Roses which have been introduced to our gardens ; and some even 
of the oldest are still admired and cultivated. They are very 


- hardy, thriving well in the commonest garden soil. 


All hues are here, and some interesting striped, marbled, and 


- spotted Roses, which are singularly beautiful. To see the latter in 


perfection, they should be viewed early in the morning, before a 
summer’s sun has dimmed their beauty ; for the colours of these 
Roses, in particular, fly at the Fire King’s approach, when the 
contrast often becomes too feeble to please. 

The French Roses approach nearer to the Provence than to any 
other group: they are distinguished from them by a more upright 
and compact growth; the prickles are also smaller and less 


- numerous, and the flowers are more flat. The Hybrid Chinese are 


descended from these, but there is little fear of confounding the 


" two. 


In pruning French fisses the heads should be well thinned out, 


. as they are disposed to produce an abundance of shoots, far more 


than can be suffered to remain, if fine flowers, combined with the 
ultimate good of the tree, are the chief ends in view. Thin out the 


- heads well; then, when pruning, shorten the shoots left, back to 


four, five, or six eyes, or to where the wood is firm and well ripened, 


- and the eyes full and plump. 
1, ADELE Prevost; flowers beautiful blush, their centre pink ; 


cupped, large and full; form, fine. Habit, erect; growth, 
vigorous. 
2. ASSEMBLAGE DES BEAUTES; flowers crimson scarlet, shaded 
(Rouge éblouissante) with purplish crimson, of medium size, double ; 
form, expanded. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. 


3. Bette Rosine; flowers deep pink, their circumference of a 


| 


paler hue, large and full; form, expanded. Habit, erect ; 
growth, moderate. 


| 4, BERENICE ; flowers rose and crimson, shaded with slate, very 


rich and beautiful, large and full ; form, globular. Habit, 


pendulous ; growth, vigorous. 
Pp 2 
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BIZARRE MARBREE ; see Cecile Boireau. 

5. Bouta DE NanteEvit ; flowers crimson purple, their centre some-_ 
times fiery crimson, the largest shaded dark rose, very 
large and full; form, compact. Habit, branching; growth, 
moderate. A splendid Rose, which should be in every 
collection, “°° = 

6. CaMBRONNE ; flowers bright rose, shaded with dark slate, very 
large and full; form, expanded. Habit, branching ; 
growth, robust. 

7. CécitE Borreau; flowers lively rose, marbled with blush, of 

(Bizarre Marbrée) medium size, full; form, compact. Habit, erect ; 
growth, moderate. | 

8. CELESTINE; flowers rosy blush, of medium size, full; form, 
compact. Habit, branching; growth, moderate. 

9. CERISE SUPERBE ; flowers bright cherry, of a beautiful colour, of 
medium size, very double. Habit, branching; growth, 
moderate. 

10. CoLonEL CoomBes; flowers light crimson, shaded with purple 
and lilac, very large and full; form, expanded. Habit, 
erect ; growth vigorous. 

11. CoLtumetia ; flowers rich rosy crimson, often shaded with 
violet, of medium size, full; form, cupped, perfect. Habit, 
branching; growth, moderate. Raisedat Angers. Intro- 
duced in 1841. 

12. Cupp; flowers delicate pink, large and double ; form, cupped. 

13. CyntTHte: flowers pale rose, their circumference almost blush, 
large and full; form, cupped. Habit, erect; growth, 
moderate. 

14 D’Acuesszau ; flowers fiery crimson, occasionally shaded with 

| dark purple, glowing, large, and full; form, compact. 
Habit erect; growth, moderate. 

15. Drpo ; flowers rose, their centre crimson, large and full; form, 
cupped. Habit, erect; growth, moderate. 

16. DocreuR DreLtHim: flowers rose, often shaded with purple, 
very large and full; form, compact. Habit, branching; 
growth, robust. 

17. Duc pe TrEvisE; flowers bright rosy crimson, mottled with 
violet, glowing, large and full; petals, thick ; form, com- 
pact. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

18. Ducuesse D’ORtEaNs flowers light vivid rose, large and full ; 

form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

19. DucHeEss or BuccLEucH; flowers lively crimson, their circum- 
ference inelining to lavender blush, very large and full ; 
form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. 
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20. EBLOUISSANTE DE LaquevE ; flowers dark velvety crimson, their 
centre almost scarlet, large and very double; form, ex- 
panded. Habit, erect ; growth, small. 

21. Fev BriLuante; flowers light vivid crimson, of a splendid 
colour when newly opened, very large and double ; form, 
expanded. Habit, erect; growth, robust. A very showy 
Rose. 

22. Fev DE Moskowa ; flowers lively rose, shaded with purple, of 
medium size, full; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 

23. GENERAL BERTRAND (Vibert) ; flowers white, striped with red and 
lilac, of medium size, very double. Introduced in 1845. 

24. GénERaAL Foy ; flowers purplish rose, their centre salmon rose, 
large and full; form, cupped. Habit, pendulous ; growth, 
moderate. 

25. Grora@Es VIBERT ; flowers white, striped with rose. 

26. GLOIRE DE CoLmaR ; flowers rich crimson ; form, compact. 

27. GRANDISSIMA ; flowers rosy crimson, sometimes purplish, very 

(Louis Philippe) large and full; form, compact. Habit, branching ; 
growth, moderate. 

28. GUILLAUME TELL; flowers fresh rose, their circumference blush, 

(William Tell) very large and full; form, compact. Habit, branch- 
ing ; growth, robust. 

29. HEUREUSE SURPRISE; flowers vivid rose, mottled, and shaded 
with purple and crimson, large and, full; form, compact. 
Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. 

30. JE ME MaINTIENDRaI; flowers fine rosy pink, large and very 
double, the petals broad and thick; form, expanded. 
Habit, branching ; growth, robust. A pleasing and dis- 
tinct Rose. 

31. JULIE D’Etancss ; flowers rosy lilac, their circumference in- 
clining to blush, large and full; form, cupped. Habit, 
erect ; growth, vigorous. 

32. Kean ; flowers rich velvety purple, their centre crimson scar- 
let, large and full; form, compact, perfect. Habit, 
branching ; growth, vigorous. A beautiful Rose, worthy 
of a place in the most limited collection. oe 

33. La CaLaIsIENNE ; flowers pink, distinct, large and full; form, 
compact. - Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. 

34. La JEUNE ReEINE ; flowers bright rose ; form, cupped. 

La MageEsTEusE; see La Moskowa. 

35. La Mosxowa ; flowers dark velvety brownish crimson, of me- 

(La Majesteuse) dium size, double. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. 
One of the darkest of Roses, and a very desirable variety, 
though scarcely double enough. 


wf 
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36. La Votuprs ; flowers rose, slightly shaded with lilac, large and 

(Letitia) full; form, cupped, the petals exquisitely arranged. 
Growth, moderate. 

37. Latone ; flowers rose, slightly mottled with slate, the summits 
of the petals reflexing, large and full; form, cupped. 
Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous; foliage, large and fine, 

38. Latour D’AUVERGNE; flowers rosy crimson, sometimes inclin- 

~-. ing to purplish crimson, their centre vivid, large and full ; 
form, cupped. Habit, erect; growth, moderate; foliage, 
dark and fine. 

39. Marraieu MoL£; flowers rosy crimson, mottled with purple, 
of medium size, full; form, compact. Habit, erect; 
growth, moderate. 

40. Napo.eon ; flowers bright rose, shaded with purple, very large 
and double; the petals large and thick. Habit, erect ; 

_ growth, robust ; foliage, bold and fine. 

41. Newy ; flowers delicate flesh, wax-like, of medium size, full ; 
form, cupped. Habit, erect; growth, moderate. 

42. NouvVELLE Provins; flowers crimson scarlet, vivid, sometimes 
(Nouvelle Bourbon) shaded with purple, of medium size, full; form, 
compact. Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

43. OHL; flowers violet purple, their centre brilliant red, large and 
full. Habit, branching ; growth, robust. A fine show Rose. 

44, CXILLET FLAMAND ; flowers white, distinctly striped with rose 
and rosy lilac, large and very double; form, expanded. 
Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. 

45. CEILLET PaRFAIT; flowers pure white, distinctly striped with 
rosy crimson, the latter colour shaded with purple, of me- 
dium size, double; form, cupped. Habit. erect ; growth, 
small. Beautiful when true, like a scarlet bizarre Carna- 
tion, Somewhat hybridized, partaking slightly of the 
Damask, Group IV. 

46. ORACLE pDU SiEcLE; flowers crimson purple, large and full ; 
form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 

47. Pasnot ; flowers light crimson, occasionally tinged with purple, 
large and full; form, globular. Habit, erect; growth, 
moderate. 

48. PERLE DES PaNacHEEs; flowers white, striped with rose- 
colour, the marking very clear and distinct, of medium 
size, full; form, expanded. Habit, erect ; growth mode- 
rate. One of the best of the striped Roses. 

49, PHarericus ; flowers light lively rose, occasionally shaded with 

(Wartricus) dove, of medium size, full; form, compact. Habit, 
erect ; growth, moderate. 


| er rr a 


61. 


62. 


63. 
64. 


65. 


66. 
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. Prerre Jaussens; flowers fiery scarlet, their circumference 


shaded with crimson purple, large and full; form, com- 
pact. Habit, branching; growth, moderate. 


. Prince Recent; flowers bright rose, large and very double: 


form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. 


. QuEEN ADELAIDE ; flowers dark velvety purple, large and full; 


form, compact. Habit, erect; growth, moderate. 


. REINE DES Francais; flowers rich rosy crimson, shaded with 


slate, very large and full; form, cupped. Habit, pendu- 
lous ; growth, vigorous. 


. RosamMonveE ; flowers pale rosy lilac, large and very double ; 


form, compact. 


. Rosa Munp1 ; flowers white, striped with carnation, large and 


semi-double; form, expanded. Habit, branching ; growth, 
moderate. An abundant seed-bearer, and the parent of 
most of the striped French Roses. 


. Rouce ADMIRABLE; flowers purplish red, large and very 


double ; form, compact. 
Rovucs “EBLOUISSANTE; see Assemblage des Beautés. 


. SANCHETTE ; flowers even rose, very large and full; form, 


cupped, exquisite. Habit, erect ; growth, robust. 


. SCHISMAKER ; flowers dark clouded purple, rich and velvety 


when newly opened, large and very double; form, glo- 
bular. Habit, erect; growth, moderate. 


. Scipio ; flowers deep crimson ; form, cupped. 
. Sopure Duvat; flowers rose, shaded with lilac and violet, very 


large and full; form, compact. Habit, erect; growth, 
robust. 

SurpassE Tout; flowers rich rosy crimson, sometimes shaded 
with purple, large and full; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; 
growth, moderate. 

TELEMAQUE ; flowers light red, shaded with purple, large and 
full; form, expanded. Habit, erect; growth, vigorous. 

TRANSON GoMBAULT; flowers red, clear and pale at their cir- 
cumference, large and full. 

TRICOLORE DE FLANDRE; flowers white, striped with crimson, 
lilac, and amaranth, of medium size, full. Raised at 
Gand in 1844. Introduced in 1846. 

TRIOMPHE DE JAUSSENS; flowers vivid rosy crimson, shaded 
with purple, of medium size, full; form, cupped. Habit, 
branching; growth, moderate. 

TRIOMPHE DE RENNES; flowers lively rose, marbled with slate, 
very large and full; form, expanded. Habit, erect; 
growth, robust. 
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67. Tuscany; flowers blackish crimson, velvety, large and semi- 
double. Habit, erect, growth, vigorous. 
68. VittacE Maip; flowers white, striped with rose and purple, 
(La Rubanéc) the stripes varying in breadth, sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other colour preponderating, large and 
full; form, cupped. Habit, pendulous; growth, small. 
WiutuiamM TELL; see Guillaume Tell. 


ROSA GALELIC A. 
Group I[X.—HYBRID FRENCH, comMonLy CALLED HYBRID PROVENCE. 


Tus Group resembles the last more nearly than any other, and for 
that reason we term them Hybrid French.* Their growth i is less 
robust than that of the true French: the shoots are less knotty, 
and the wood is usually of a pale green. The eyes are in many 
cases formed on the shoots at very short distances from each other. 
The flowers are mostly light coloured, and are remarkable for their 
beauty and purity of appearance. 

It has appeared to us advisable to place in this Group the names of 
all the varieties which other authorities view as Hydrid Provence ; 
but we give the names only of such, referring the reader to the 
Group to which we consider them properly to belong for their de- 
scriptions, By this plan it will be shewn which are considered 
Hybrid Provence by other cultivators. 

The varieties of this Group are hardy, requiring no particular 
treatment, and flourishing equally well whether grown as Standards 
or Dwarfs. 

1, ALETTE; flowers of a pinkish blush, their circumference white 
wax-like, large and full; form, gobular. Habit, erect : 
growth, moderate, 

ADELE DE SENANGE; see Group V. Provence. 
ADELE PREvost; see Group VIII. French. 

2. Aspasiz; flowers flesh, changing to blush after expanding, of 
medium size, full; form, cupped. Habit, erect; growth 
moderate. 

_/ 3. BLANCHEFLEUR ; flowers white, slightly tinged with flesh, large 
and full ; form, compact, perfect. Habit, erect; growth, 
moderate. An abundant and early bloomer ; very beau- 
tiful on the tree. 

4, Borzaris; flowers yellowish white, becoming purer in colour 
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moderate. 
CoLoNEL CoomsBgs ; see Group VIII. French. 
). COMTESSE DE SEcurR ; flowers flesh colour, buff centre, of medium 
size ; nicely cupped, full. Growth, moderate. 
6. DevicnE; flowers of a pinkish blush, of medium size, full; 
form, compact. Habit, branching ; growth moderate. 
7. Duxsois Drssauzais ; flowers soft pink, large and very double : 
(Eugénie Dubois Dessauzais) form, cupped. Habit, branching, growth, 
vigorous. 
_ & DucHEsse D‘ORLEANS ; flowers flesh, wax-like, large and full; 
form cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. 
| 9. EMERANCE; flowers cream, their centre pale lemon, the petals 
smooth and of even form, of medium size, full; form, 
cupped. Habit, erect; growth, moderate. A beautiful 
and distinct Rose. 
La CaLaIsIENNE ; see Group VIII. French. 
Latour D’AUVERGNE ; see Group VIII. French. 
La VouuptE ; see Group VIII. French. 
Letitia ; see La Volupté, Group VIII. French. 
MapaME Aupot ; see Group XIII. Alba. 
10. Mrs. Rivers ; flowers deep blush, large and full ; form, cupped, 
Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 
— Ii. Pauuine Garcia ; flowers creamy white, large and very double ; 
form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. 
12, PRINCESSE CLEMENTINE ; flowers paper-white, of medium size, 
full; form, compact. Habit, erect : growth moderate. 


soon after expansion, of medium size, full. Growth, 


ROSA GALLICA. 
Group X.—HYBRID CHINESE. 


Tue Hybrid Chinese Roses have originated from the French and 
the Provence crossed with the Chinese; or wce versd: they are, 
therefore, Hybrids. Although.called Hybrid Chinese, they partake 
more intimately of the nature of the French and Provence Roses 
than of that of their Chinese parent : we therefore arrange them 
under Rosa Gallica. One feature in particular has conduced to 
this: they bloom only in June and July ; whereas the Chinese are 
the most protracted bloomers, flowering constantly from June till 
November. But besides this, they resemble the French Roses 
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more nearly than any other Group, and the unpractised eye mig} 
confound the two, were it not for certain marks in habit and flowe:i 
ing, which we will now endeavour to point out. 


The Group “Hybrid Chinese” of some Catalogues includes more | 


than the name seems to imply: it embraces those Varieties, also, 
whose parentage on the one side is of the Noisette and Bourbon. 
In our arrangement they stand divided into three Groups ; namely, 
Hybrid Chinese, Hybrid Noisette, and Hybrid Bourbon ; the first 
of which is the one now under consideration. 

The Hybrid Chinese differ from the French Roses in their growth, 
which is more diffuse; in their foliage, which is usually smooth, 
shining more or less, and retained on the tree later in the year ; in 
their thorns, which are larger, and usually more numerous ; and in 
their flowers, which are produced in larger clusters, whose petals 
are less flaccid, and which remain in a perfect state a longer time 
after expansion. These Hybrids are more vigorous in growth than 
either of their parents, and are ‘in their nature very hardy. There 
are, therefore, none better for planting in unfavourable situations, 
or where the soil is poor. © 

They require but little pruning, especially the vigorous growers. 
The heads should be well thinned out in November, and the shoots 
shortened in to from six to twelve eyes in March. We here allude 
to the mass only. There are some few which require closer pruning : 
such are all those which are particularized in the descriptions as of 
moderate growth. 

To the cultivator of Roses for exhibition the Hybrid Chinese are 
altogether indispensable, frequently concentrating in the same 
flower perfection in the desired points of size, form, and fulness. 
There is also found among them almost every shade of colour. To 
those who plant Roses chiefly with the view of ornamenting the 
flower-garden, or to produce effect by masses of flower, there are 
perhaps none 80 well adapted to ensure the perfecting of their 
design, as very many of them form large-headed trees of elegant 
growth, producing their brilliant-coloured flowers in gorgeous abun- 
dance. It is advisable to select these Roses on stems rather above 
the average height: they are mostly of a pendulous habit, and, 
when budded on tall stems, the flowers droop gracefully, and are 
displayed to great advantage. 

The kinds denominated vigorous form the best of Summer- 
flowering Pillar Roses. They will grow from four to ten feet in the 
course of a year, they bloom freely when established, and are well 
clothed with handsome foliage. 

1. Aurora ; flowers light lively crimson, sometimes shaded with 
violet, a ray of white often tracing the centre of the 


ee 


10. 
11. 
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petals, large and double; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; 
growth, moderate. 


. Beauty or Bituiarp; flowers vivid scarlet, of medium size, 


full ; form, compact. Habit, pendulous ; growth, mode- 
rate ; shoots slender. 


. Bette Marin; flowers fine rose colour, their circumference 


paler, large and full; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; 
growth, vigorous. 


. Bette THURETTE; flowers crimson, shaded with purple, very 


velvety, small and full; form, expanded. Habit, branching ; 
growth, vigorous. 


. Buarru, No. 2; flowers rosy blush, very large and double. 


Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous; foliage, fine. One 
of the largest of Roses, and one of the freest growers, often 
attaining to ten or twelve feet in one season. A fine 
Wall Rose. 


. Brennus ; flowers light carmine, large and full ; form, cupped. 


Habit, branching; growth, vigorous ; foliage, fine. 


. CARRE DE BoissELour ; flowers slate colour, of medium size, 


full ; form, expanded. 


. CHARLES Foucqurer ; flowers reddish crimson, their circum- 


ference inclining to lilac; form, globular. Habit, branch- 
ing ; growth, vigorous. 


. CHENEDOLE; flowers light vermilion, very large and very 


double ; form, cupped. Habit, erect; growth, most 
vigorous; shoots, very spinous. A superb Rose for a 
pillar ; a good seed-bearer ; and one of the most attractive 
Roses grown. 

CoccinEA SuPERBA ; see Vingt-neuf Juillet. 

ComTE CoutarD; flowers lilac rose, large and full; form, 
compact. Habit, pendulous; growth, moderate. 

ComMTEssE DE LackpEDE; flowers silvery blush, their centre 
sometimes rosy flesh, large and full; form, cupped, 
delicately beautiful. Habit, branching; growth, mode- 
rate. 


. Coup p’Amour; flowers bright salmon rose, of medium size, 


_ full; form, cupped. Habit, branching; growth, moderate. 


. DECANDOLLE ; flowers crimson scarlet, vivid, large, and semi- 


double. 


. Duke of DEVONSHIRE ; flowers rosy lilac, striped with white, 


large and double; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; 
growth, vigorous. 


. EMPEROR Progsus; flowers deep lilac red, large and very 


double ; form, cupped. 
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16. Frmpriata; flowers vivid red, the petals serrated at their 
circumference. 

17. FREDERICK THE Seconp ; flowers rich crimson purple, large and 
double ; growth, vigorous. 

18. Fuxcens ; flowers brilliant crimson, of medium size, full ; form, 

A (Malton) cupped, fine. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. Re- 
quires but little pruning. 

19. GénXraL ALLARD; flowers rosy carmine, of medium size, very 
double ; form, globular. Habit, branching ; growth, 
small. 

20. GENERAL CHANGARNIER ; flowers purplish red, large and 
full. 

21. GENERAL JACQUEMINOT; flowers deep purple, shaded with, 
brilliant crimson, large and full ; form, compact. Habit, 
erect ; growth, vigorous. Introduced in 1846. 

22. GENERAL KLEBER; flowers rich purplish red, sometimes changing 
to violet, of medium size, full; form, cupped. Habit, 
pendulous ; growth, vigorous. 

23. GEORGE THE FourtH ; flowers vivid crimson, shaded with dark 
purple, glowing, large and full; form, cupped. Habit, 
branching ; growth, moderate. 

24, GENERAL LAMORICIERE, alias GERVAIS RovILLARD ; flowers rose- 
colour, large and full; growth, moderate. 

25. GLoIRE DE CouLINE; flowers carmine, shaded with crimson, 
large and full; form, cupped. Habit, branching; growth, 
moderate. 

26. Jenny ; flowers rosy lilac, large and very double ; form, cupped. 
Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 

27. Lapy Stuart; flowers silvery blush, large and full; form, 
cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, small. 

28. L’Atrrayante; flowers flesh or nankeen, ranunculus-shaped, 

of medium size, full. 

29. Las Casas D ANGERS; flowers carmine, shaded and marbled 
with crimson purple, of medium size, very double ; form, 
cupped. 

LEOPOLD DE BAUFFREMONT ; see Group XI. Hybrid Noisette. 
MADAME PLANTIER ; see Group XI. Hybrid Noisette. 

30. Mapame Rameau ; flowersrich dark purple, very velvety, large 
and full. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. 

31. Maena Rosza ; flowers light rose, very large and very double ; 
form, cupped, fine. Habit, branching. One of the 
largest of Roses, and most vigorous in growth. | 

Matton ; see Fulgens. . 
32. Marie DE Cuampyouis ; flowers decp red or crimson, marbled 
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with slate, large and full; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; 
growth, moderate. 
Mariz DE NerREA; see Group XI. Hybrid Noisette. 

33. Manrsouin ; flowers purplish slate, very large and full ; form, 

cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, robust. 
NaTHALIE DaNIEL ; see Group XI. Hybrid Noisette. 

34. RicHELIEU (Verdier); flowers lilac rose, large and full; form, 

(Duc de Richelieu) Compact. Habit, branching; growth, vigorous. 

35. StapDTHOLDER; flowers blush, their centre light rose, large 
and full; form, compact. Habit, branching; growth, 
vigorous. 

36. TRIioMPHE DANGERS; flowers bright carmine, often striped 
with white, large and very double ; form, cupped. Habit, 
branching ; growth, moderate. 

37. TRIOMPHE DE LaquEvE; flowers rosy lilac, veined with slate, 
their centre sometimes vivid crimson, large and full ; 
form, cupped. Habit, pendulous; growth, vigorous. 

38. TRIOMPHE DE BaYEux; flowers creamy white. 

39. Vetours EpiscopaL; flowers bright red, shaded with violet 
purple, of medium size, full; form, globular. Habit, 

' erect ; growth, moderate. 

40. VINGT-NEUF JUILLET ; flowers dark crimson, their centre almost 

(Coccinea superba) scarlet, glowing, large and full; form, compact. 
Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous; requires but little 
pruning. 

41. Vivin; flowers brilliant crimson, very showy. A fine pillar 
or climbing Rose. 

WILLIAM JESSE; see Group XXIIJ. Hybrid Perpetual, 


ROSA GALLICA. 
Group XI._—HYBRID NOISETTE. 


Tue Hybrid Noisette Roses form but a small group. They are, 
nevertheless, a distinct and interesting one. Their parentage on 
the one side is mostly of the French or of the Provence, and on the 
other of the Noisette Rose. They resemble the Hybrid Chinese 
more nearly than any other group: they differ from them in the 
flowers being of smaller dimensions, and formed in large corymbs 
or clusters ; owing to which there is a greater succession and longer 
duration of bloom. ‘They are suitable for the same purposes, and 
require the same treatment as the Hybrid Chinese, Group X. 
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1. BELLE DE Rosny ; flowers delicate peach, their centre often rosy, 
of medium size, very double ; form, globular. 

2. LEopoLD DE BavrrrEmont; flowers pale rose, large and very 
double; form, cupped. Habit, branching; growth, 
vigorous. 

3. MapaME PLaNnTIER: flowers creamy white when newly opened, 
changing to pure white, of medium size, full; form, 
compact. Habit, branching; growth, vigorous ; shoots, 
slender ; foliage light green. An immense bloomer, and 
a beautiful Rose, forming a large bush or tree, producing 
a sheet of white blossom, and lasting a long time in 
flower. 

4, MaDELINE ; flowers creamy white, or sometimes pale flesh, usually 

(Emmeline) margined with crimson, large and very double; 
wee margined hip.) form, compact. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. 
A beautiful Rose when produced true to character, and by 

no means an inconstant one. 

5. Marie DE NERREA ; flowers clear pale pink, dying off lively blush, 
large and double; form, expanded. MHabit, branching ; 
growth, moderate. A most abundant bloomer, producing 
a fine effect on the tree. 

6. NarHauie Danie: flowers pale peach, of medium size, very 
double ; form, cupped, fine. Habit, branching; growth, 
vigorous ;' the foliage of a dull green. 


ROSA GALLICA. 
Group XII.—HYBRID BOURBON. 


Tue Hybrid Bourbon Roses are also, in greater part, descended 
from the French or the Provence crossed with the Bourbon, or vice 
versd. They are less diffuse and more robust in growth than the 
Hybrid Chinese, being readily distinguished from them by their 
broad stout foliage, the leaflets of which are more obtuse. The 
tout ensemble of these Roses is particularly fine: some are compact 
growers, many are abundant bloomers, and the flowers are in 
general large and handsome. They are well suited for growing in 
pots, either for forcing or exhibition. In pruning, they may, with 
few exceptions, be treated as recommended for the Hybrid Chinese. 
1. CELINE: flowers pale rose, very large and double ; form, cupped. 
Habit, branching ; growth vigorous ; the flowers produced 
in large clusters. 
2. CHARLES Duvat ; flowers deep pink, large and full ; form cupped. 
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Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous; the shoots clothed with 
beautiful foliage. A good Rose, either for pot or pillar ; 
forms also a very handsome tree. 

2*.CIMABUE ; flowers crimson ; growth, vigorous. 

CHENEDOLE ; see Group X. Hybrid Chinese. 

3. ComMTE BouBeErT ; flowers rose-colour some of the petals occa- 
sionally blush, large and double ; form, cupped. Habit 
branching ; growth, robust. 

4, ComTEsse MoLe ; flowers bright rose-colour, tinted with purple, 
changing to flesh-colour, with a lilac tint, very large and 
full; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, robust. 

5. Coupe p’Hést; flowers rich deep pink, exquisite in colour, 
large and very double; form, cupped, perfect. Habit, 
erect ; growth, vigorous ; foliage fine. Good either for a 
pot or a pillar, and a first-rate show Rose. Raised by 
M. Laffay of Bellevue. <A good seed bearer. 

Duke oF DEVONSHIRE ; see Group X. Hybrid Chinese. 

6. Exiza Mercaur ; flowers rosy crimson, their circumference rosy 
blush, very large and very double ; form, cupped. Habit, 
branching ; growth, moderate. | 

6*, GARIBALDI ; flowers light crimson. 

7. Great WESTERN ; flowers crimson scarlet, marbled with violet 
purple, varying exceedingly, sometimes brilliant, sometimes 
dark and beautiful, produced in great clusters, very large 
and double; form, globular. Habit, branching; growth, 
robust. 

8. Henri Barset; flowers light carmine, beautiful in colour, large 
and double; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, 
robust. 

9. Juno; flowers pale rose, very largeand full. Habit, branching ; 
growth, robust. A good Pot-rose. 

10. La Daupxine; flowers clear pale flesh, slightly tinged with 
lavender, peculiar in colour, large and very double ; form, 
cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, robust. 

11. Lorp Joun Russet ; flowers brilliant rose, changing paler when 
full blown, large and double; form, compact. Habit, 
branching ; growth, robust. 

Matton ; see Group X. Hybrid Chinese, “ FuLGEns.” 

12. Paun Perras; flowers beautiful pale rose, large and very 

double ; form, compact. Growth, vigorous. A first-rate 
| Rose, either for a pot or pillar ; forms also a fine tree, and 
! is a good variety for exhibition. An abundant seed 
| bearer. | 

13. PERFEcTION ; flowers delicate pink, fine form; growth, vigorous. 


Post fr: ‘ Beat L , 
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1. Bette DE Rosny ; flowers delicate peach, their centre often rosy, 
of medium size, very double ; form, globular. 

2. LXopoLp DE Baurrriémont; flowers pale rose, large and very 
double; form, cupped. Habit, branching; growth, 
vigorous. 

3. MapameE Puantier: flowers creamy white when newly opened, 
changing to pure white, of medium size, full; form, 
compact. Habit, branching; growth, vigorous ; shoots, 
slender ; foliage light green. An immense bloomer, and 
a beautiful Rose, forming a large bush or tree, producing 
a sheet of white blossom, and lasting a long time in 
flower. 

4. MApDELINE ; flowers creamy white, or sometimes pale flesh, usually 

(Emmeline) margined with crimson, large and very double; 

(Double margined hip.) form, compe Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. 
A beautiful Rose when pr 1 true to character, and by 
no means an inconstay i 

5. MARIE DE NERREA ; flowers nk off lively blush, 
large and double ; t, branching ; 
growth, moderate. er, producing 
a fine effect on the 
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Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous; the shoots clothed with 
beautiful foliage. A good Rose, either for pot or pillar ; 
forms also a very handsome tree. 

2*.CIMABUE ; flowers crimson ; growth, vigorous. 

CHENEDOLE ; see Group X. Hybrid Chinese. 

3. ComTEe Bovusert ; flowers rose-colour some of the petals occa- 
sionally blush, large and double ; form, cupped. Habit 
branching ; growth, robust. | 

4. Comtesse Mote ; flowers bright rose-colour, tinted with purple, 
changing to flesh-colour, with a lilac tint, very large and 
full; form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, robust. 

5. Coure pv HesBE; flowers rich deep pink, exquisite in colour, y“ 
large and very double; form, cupped, perfect. Habit, 
erect ; growth, vigorous ; foliage fine. Good either for a 
pot or a pillar, and a first-rate show Rose. Raised by 
M. Laffay of Bellevue. A good seed bearer. 

Douxe or DEVONSHIRE ; see Group X. Hybrid Chinese. 

6. Exiza Mercazur ; flowers rosy crimson, their circumference rosy 
blush, very large and very double ; form, cupped. Habit, 
branching ; growth, moderate. 

6*, GaRIBALDI ; flowers light crimson. 

7. GREAT WESTERN ; flowers crimson scarlet, marbled with violet 
purple, varying exceedingly, sometimes brilliant, sometimes 
dark and beautiful, produced in great clusters, very large 

- and double; form, globular. Habit, branching; growth, 

robust. 

Henri Barnet ; flowers light carmine, beautiful in colour, large 

\ and double; form, cupped. MHabit, branching ; growth, 

robust. 
+70 5 flowers pale rose, very largeand full. Habit, branching ; 
Ay growth, robust. A good Pot-rose. 
AUPHINE ; flowers clear pale flesh, slightly tinged with 
3 avender, peculiar in colour, large and very double ; form, 
upped. Habit, branching; growth, robust. 

Joun Russe ; flowers brilliant rose, changing paler when 

“ull blown, large and double ; form, compact. Habit, 

pranching ; growth, robust. 

n; see Group X. Hybrid Chinese, “ FULGENs.” 

Perras ; flowers beautiful pale rose, large and very 

ouble ; form, compact. Growth, vigorous. A first-rate 

se, either for a pot or pillar ; forms also a fine tree, and 

a good variety for exhibition. An abundant seed 

rer. 

N ; flowers delicate pink, fine form; growth, vigorous. 
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14, Presipent Pierce ; flowers rich deep crimson, large and full ; 
growth, robust. 

15. Syivain ; flowers bright crimson, large and very double ; form, 
cupped. 

16. TrRIioMPHE EN Beaute; flowers deep shaded rose, large and 
globular. 

17. Victor Huco; flowers rosy lilac, shaded, large and full; form, 
globular. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. 

WILLIAM JESSE; see Group XXIII., Hybrid Perpetual. 


ROSA ALBA, 
Group XIII.—THE ALBA, or WHITE ROSE. 


Wuat shall be said of the varieties of this Rose? Their strongest 
claim to notice rests, perhaps, on their distinctness: they differ 
from all others. Although forming but a small group, the extreme 
delicacy and surpassing beauty of the flowers, which are chiefly of 
white, blush, flesh, and pink hues, make them a highly popular 
one. . Great size they cannot boast of, but the flowers are neat and 
elegant, and produced in great abundance. 

The upper surface of the leaves of the true Albas has a whitish 
appearance, beneath which is shewn an intense green: the shoots 
are, in many instances, spineless; but the varieties are, as in most 
other groups, hybridized, and some are very spinous. They form 
handsome trees, both as standards and dwarfs: the strong growers 
require moderate pruning ; the others close pruning. 

The Alba Rose ranges over the middle of Europe, and was in- 
troduced in 1597. 

1. BELLE DE Secur; flowers soft rosy flesh, edges blush, beautiful, 
of medium size, full ; form, cupped. Habit, erect; growth, 
vigorous ; foliage, fine dark green. 

2. BuusH Hip, NEw; flowers delicate blush, their centre flesh, of 
medium size, full; form, compact. Habit, branching; 
growth, vigorous. 

3. CELESTIAL ; flowers flesh colour, beautifully tinted with the most 
delicate pink, of medium size, double; form, cupped. 
Habit, erect ; growth, moderate. 

4, ETOILE DE LA MALMAISON ; flowers flesh, fading to French white, 
large and full ; form, cupped. Habit, erect) growth, 
vigorous. 

. Fé.iciré ParMEnTIER ; flowers rosy flesh, their margin white, 
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exquisite in bud, of medium size, full; form, compact. 
Habit, erect ; growth, robust. A very abundant bloomer, 
and indispensable even in a small collection. | 

6. La REMARQUABLE ; flowers white ; form cupped. Growth, robust. 

7. La SEDUISANTE ; flowers rosy flesh, large and full; form, com- 
pact. Habit, erect; growth, robust. Shoots covered 
with small red spines. 

8. LucrEcE; flowers pale rose, their centre deep rose, very large 
and double ; form, globular. 

9, Marpen’s Buuvsz ; flowers soft blush, colour of the buds exquisite, 
of medium size, double; form, globular. Habit, branching ; 

; growth, moderate. | 

10. Mapame Aupot; flowers glossy flesh, edges creamy blush, 
large and full; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, 
moderate. 

11. Mapame Lecras; flowers pure white, their centre sometimes 
creamy, large and full ; form, expanded. Habit, branching ; 
growth, moderate. 

12. Princesse LamBAuue ; flowers pure white, sometimes delicately 
tinted with flesh, of medium size, full; form, compact. 
Habit, branching; growth, vigorous in some places, in 
others shy and delicate. A lovely Rose. 

13. QuEEN oF Denmark ; flowers rosy pink, their margin paler, of 
medium size, full; form, cupped. Habit, erect; growth, 
moderate. <A beautiful Rose ; a hybrid. 

14. SopHiz pe Bavikre; flowers deep rosy pink, produced in 
clusters, of medium size, full; form, compact. Habit, 
branching ; growth, moderate. 

15. SopHrs pE Marsitty; flowers blush, their centre rose, large 
and full; form, globular. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous; 
more spinous than others of the group. A beautiful Rose 
when about half blown; but requires clear dry weather 
to produce its flowers in perfection. 

16. ViscoMTE DE SCHRYMACKER ; flowers pale carmine, their margin 

lighter, large. 


Seen oD 


ROSA LUTBA, 
Group XIV.—THE AUSTRIAN BRIER. 


Tus may be called a group of Yellow Roses, for the varieties 

which compose it are mostly of that colour. The Austrian Brier 

is a native of Germany and the south of France, and was intro- 
Q 


ere 
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duced to England in 1596. It is distinguished by its small leaflets 
and solitary flowers, the bark of the wood being, for the most part, 
of a chocolate colour. The varieties are very hardy, but require 
a pure air and dry soil to flower them in perfection. Hence, they - 
rarely succeed well near London: the Harrisonii is perhaps an . 
exception. I have been told that the Persian Yellow grows wild in - 
the hedges of Persia. If so, strange it is that a Rose of such rare . 
beauty should only so recently have reached Europe. But pro- | 
bably it was the single kind which caught the eye of my informant. 

The Harrisonii is capable of being formed into a perfect Weeping ; 
Rose. Select a plant on a four-feet stem, grow it vigorously, . 
thinning out, but not shortening the shoots. Thus it will droop | 
beautifully, producing its golden blossoms in gorgeous abundance. 
If a Weeping Rose is wanted every year, two plants should be | 
grown, that each may be cut an close every alternate year, otherwise — 
the tree becomes weak and shabby. 

These Roses require very little pruning: the flowers are usually 
produced from the eyes at the middle or near the top of the shoots: 
the branches should, therefore, be well thinned out in ordinary 
pruning, the shoots left having their mere tips taken off. 


1. Copper; flowers rich reddish copper, single ; form, cupped. 
Habit, branching ; growth, moderate. 

2. Dousie YELLow, (Williams’) ; flowers bright yellow, of medium 
size, double ; ; form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, 
moderate. An abundant and early bloomer ; requiring 
but little pruning. A good seed-bearer. Raised by Mr. 
Williams of Pitmaston. 

3. Harrisonil ; flowers fine golden yellow, of medium size, double ; 
form, cupped. Habit, pendulous ; growth, moderate. 
An abundant and early bloomer, producing a splendid 
effect on the tree, but very transitory. Requires little 
pruning. Introduced from America about twenty-five 
years since. 

4, Persian YELLOW; flowers of the deepest yellow, large and 
full; form, globular. Habit, branching ; growth, varies, 
an often vigorous. Requires but little pruning. Introduced 
re from Persia by Sir H. Wilcock in 1837. 

PROVENCE ; see Rosa Sulphurea, Group II. “ DouBLz Yettow.” 

5. Sinete YELLow ; flowers bright primrose, large and single ; 

form, cupped. Habit, branching ; growth, vigorous. 
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ROSA ARVENSIS. 
Grour XV.—THE AYRSHIRE ROSE. 


THIs is a native species, abounding also throughout Europe, 
trailing over waste lands, and climbing the hedges and thickets, 
often completely hiding the undergrowth from view, producing its 
solitary blossoms in magnificent profusion in June and July. This 
is the hardiest of Climbing Roses, growing exceedingly rapid where 
others will scarcely exist. The shoots are slender, owing to which 
the varieties form admirable Weeping Roses when worked on tall 
stems ; they are also of the best description for planting to cover 
banks, and rough places in parks or shrubberies, soon converting 
the dreary waste into a flowery plain. ‘“Ruga,” one of the best 
of the Group, is apparently a Hybrid between the Ayrshire and 
Tea-scented. It was raised in Italy, and is hardy, notwithstanding 
the proverbial delicacy of the one parent. | 

As may be supposed from the names of these Roses, they are 
chiefly of British origin ; indeed, we scarcely find mention of them 
in foreign Catalogues. 


. ALice Gray ; flowers creamy salmon blush. 
(Scandens) 

. Bennetr’s Seepiine ; flowers white, of medium size, double ; 
(Thoresbyana) form, expanded. A free bloomer. 

. Countess or Lirven ; flowers creamy white, of medium size, 

double ; form, cupped. 

. Dunpge RamBier; flowers white, of medium size, double ; 

form, compact. 

. Lovety RamMBierR; flowers pink, large and single ; form, cupped. 

- Miuier’s Ciimper; flowers rosy pink, the buds cherry colour 

when young ; large and semi-double ; form, cupped. 
MYRRH-SCENTED ; see Splendens. 

7. QUEEN oF THE Bexeians; flowers creamy white, thick petals, 

large and double ; form, expanded. 

8. Ruaa; flowers flesh-colour, changing to creamy white, large and 

double ; form, cupped ; very sweet. A good seed-bearer. 
ScanDens ; see Alice Gray. 

9. SPLENDENS; flowers pale flesh, buds crimson when young, 
presenting a pretty effect on the tree, large and double ; 
form, globular. One of the best of Weeping Roses. A 
good seed-bearer. 

THORESBYANA ; see Bennett’s Seedling. 
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ROSA SEMPBRVIRENS. 


Group XVI.—THE EVERGREEN ROSE. 


THE Sempervirens Rose abounds throughout the middle of Europe, 
and is supposed to have been introduced in 1629. It is suited for 
the same purposes as the Ayrshire, from which it differs by pro- 
ducing its flowers in corymbs, instead of singly, and by holding its 


beautiful dark green leaves till the depth of winter. On account of | 


these properties, we think it more valuable than the last mentioned. 
It is not strictly evergreen, as its name would lead us to suppose. 
It is very hardy, of vigorous growth, and an abundant bloomer. 
As Pillar Roses some are very beautiful, rising quickly to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, their pretty ranunculus-shaped flowers 
drooping in graceful corymbs of from ten to fifty blooms each. In 
pruning they require much thinning, and the shoots left should be 
merely tipped. 


1. ALBA PLENA; flowers pure white, full. 
2. ADELAIDE D’ORLEANS; flowers creamy white, of medium size, 
(Leopoldine d’Orleans) full; form, globular. Blooms in large hand- 
some clusters. A superb Climbing or Weeping Rose. 

3. Banxs1ZFLora ; flowers cream, with yellowish centre, of medium 
size, very double; form, cupped. A distinct and good 
Pillar or Climbing Rose ; the foliage of a fine light green. 
Requires very little pruning. 

4. Brunoni; flowers rosy crimson, large ; form, expanded ; 
showy. 

5, CARNEA GRANDIFLORA ; flowers flesh-colour, large and double ; 
form, cupped. 

6. Donna Maria ; flowers pure white, of medium size, full ; form, 
cupped, fine. A beautiful Rose, blooming in large hand- 
some trusses; foliage, pale green; growth less vigorous 
than others. Raised by M. Vibert. 

7. FéxicirE PerpEtue; flowers flesh-colour, changing to white, 
produced in graceful trusses, drooping with their own 
weight, of medium size, full; form, compact. A superb 
Pillar or Climbing Rose. Raised at the Chateau de 
Neuilly in 1828. 

8. Ftora ; flowers fine bright rose, full. 

LEOPOLDINE D’ORLEANS ; see Adelaide d’Orleans. 

9. MELANIE DE MontJorz; flowers creamy white, of medium size, 
full; form, compact. A fine Rose, but rather a shy 
grower. 

10. MyrrantHes RENoNCULE; flowers pale peach, their centre white, 
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hanging in graceful trusses, of medium size, full ; form, 
cupped, fine. A handsome Climbing or Pillar Rose. 
Oporata; see Triomphe de Bolwyller, Group XXX. “ Tza- 
SCENTED. 
11. Princesse Louise ; flowers creamy white, the back petals shaded 
with rose, large and double; form, cupped. Raised at 
the Chateau de Neuilly in 1829. 
12. Rampant ; flowers pure white ; sometimes produced in autumn. 
| A profuse bloomer. 
13. RosEa MAJOR or PLENA; flowers rosy flesh, changing to white, 
_ large and very double ; form, cupped ; foliage, glossy, fine. 
Raised by M. Laffay. 
14. SpectTaBILeE; flowers rosy pink, of medium size, double; pro- 
(Noisette Ayez) duced occasionally in the autumn ; form, cupped, 
pretty and distinct. 
TRIOMPHE DE BoLWYLLER; see Group XXX. “ 'TEa-SCENTED.” 


Camel 


ROSA MULTIFLORA. 


Group XVII.—THE MULTIFLORA ROSE. ; 


To Japan and China we look for the habitats of the type of this 
Group. It was introduced to England in 1804. These are also 
Climbing Roses, producing their flowers in large corymbs, and 
consequently continuing a long time in bloom. The varieties 
marked with an asterisk are not hardy, and should be planted 
against a wall: the others may be grown as open Climbers. The 
foliage of this Group is particularly elegant, and the branches. have 
but few spines. Lauré Davoust, a Hybrid, classed here, deserves a 
passing word. It forms a magnificent Weeping Rose, but requires 
a sheltered situation. 


1. *ALBA; creamy white, small and very double ; form, compact. 

2. De LA GRIFFERAIE; flowers deep rose in bud, changing to blush, 
large and full; form, compact. Extremely robust. 

3. *ELEGANS; flowers reddish rose, small and full. 

4, GRAULHIE; flowers pure white, outer petals tinged: with rose, 
of medium size, full ; form, cupped. 

5. Lauré Davoust; flowers clear pink, changing to flesh, dying 
off white, small and full ; form,cupped. The flowers are 
produced in large and elegant trusses, the three colours 
shewing on the truss at the same time. 
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6. Russecuiana; flowers rich dark lake, gradually changing to 
(Scarlet Grevillet) lilac, of medium size, very double; form, ex- 
panded. A good and distinct Pillar Rose. 


ROSA BANESIZ. 
Group XVIII.—THE BANKSIA ROSE. 


THE Banksie Rose, so named in compliment to Lady Banks, is a 

- complete departure from the ordinary run of Roses: the flowers, 
indeed, resemble more closely those of the double-blossomed Cherry. 
The White variety, which is deliciously sweet, was introduced 
from China in 1807, and about twenty years later our gardens 
were enriched by the arrival of the Yellow one. 

‘ In “ La Rose, &., par Dr. Deslongchamps,” we find mention of 
a remarkable White Banksis Rose growing in the Jardin de la 
Marine at Toulon. If still in existence, it is now about forty-four 
years old. In 1842 the trunk was 2 feet 4 inches in circumfe- 
rence at its base. It divided into six branches at a little distance 
from the ground, the thickest of which was 12 inches in girth. 
Its branches covered a wall 75 feet broad and 15 to 18 feet high ; 
and were there greater space it could be covered, for the tree is 
subjected to severe pruning every alternate year to keep it within 
bounds ; and the more it is pruned the faster does it seem to grow, 
often producing shoots 15 feet long in a year, and as thick as the 
thumb. The flowers are produced from the middle of April to the 
middle of May; and at the time that it is in full blossom it is calcu- 
lated that there cannot be less than from 50,000 to 60,000 flowers 
on the tree. The effect is described as magnificent, almost magical. 

In the same Work is mentioned a plant of the same variety, 
growing at Caserta, in the kingdom of Naples, the branches of 
which had climbed to the top ofa large poplar tree 60 feet high. 
The poplar was dead, killed probably by the embrace of its insi- 
dious friend, whose branches almost exclude it from view, present- 
ing, at the epoch of flowering, a most lovely spectacle. 

There was growing at Goodrent, Reading, the seat of Sir Jasper 
Nicholls, Bart., some ten years since, a Yellow Banksizw Rose, 
planted out in the conservatory border. It produced one year 
above 2000 trusses of flowers, and there were from six to nine ex- 
panded Roses on each truss. It was trained up a wire to an hori- 
zontal wire fixed about three feet from the glass. There was a 
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plant of the White variety in the same house, but with very few 
flowers on it. 

The Banksiz Roses are of very rapid growth, but they are not 
hardy, and can only be grown successfully out of doors against a 
wall; and if a dry warm border can also be secured for them it is 
all the better. They should be pruned in summer, immediately 
after they have flowered: the gross shoots, if any, should be cut 
out, ‘and the plants well thinned, merely tipping the shoots that are 
left: these will then form new wood, which, cut back to three 
or four eyes in spring, will throw an abundance of flowers. There 
have arisen lately several new varieties, but they bloom indifferently 
in our climate, and we cannot say much in their favour. Unfor- 
tunately, these elegant Roses do not thrive well out of doors in the 
atmosphere of the metropolis. 

1. ALBA GRANDIFLORA ; flowers white. 
2. JAUNE SERIN ; flowers bright yellow, larger, deeper in colour, 

(Lutescens spinosa) and fuller than the old Yellow. 

3. JAUNE VIF; flowers bright yellow. | 
4. OporaTissiMa ; flowers white, fragrant. 
5. WHITE; flowers pure white, small and full; form, compact. 

: Neat and exceedingly pretty. Very fragrant. 

6. YELLow ; flowers bright yellow, small and full; form, compact. 
Very pretty and distinct. 


CLASS II.—AUTUMNAL ROSES. 


BLOOMING FROM MAY TILL NOVEMBER, OR LATER, IF NOT PREVENTED 
BY FROST. 


ROSA SPINOSISSIMA. 


Group XIX—THE PERPETUAL SCOTCH. 


THEsE are Scotch Roses, hybridized, probably, with the Damask 
Perpetual, and blooming in the autumn. The Stanwell is, perhaps, 
the only one worthy of the attention of the Amateur. It is among 


the first to unfold its delicate blossoms, flowering in May, and | 


throughout the summer and autumn, till arrested by frost. It is 


| 


deliciously sweet: some say it has the fragrance of the Attar of | 


Roses ; but it appears to me more closely to resemble the Provence 
Rose in this particular. 
1. Scorcu ; flowers pale rosy blush, large and double; form, 
expanded ; growth, moderate. 
2. STANWELL ; flowers rosy blush, their centre often pink, large, 
and double; form, cnpped. Habit, branching; growth, 
moderate. Raised at Stanwell ; hence its name. 


ROSA CENTIFOLIA. 
Group XX—THE PERPETUAL MOSS. 


HERE we have a group of Moss Roses blooming in the autumn. 
The flowers are not oppressed with moss, although they have sufh- 
cient to denote their origin. They require the same treatment as 
the summer-blooming Moss, (Group VII.) 
1, ABELE CARRIERE; flowers deep rose, changing to red, of 
_ medium size; very sweet. Growth, moderate. 
2. ALFRED DE DaLMaAs; ae rose-colour, flowers light pink, 
blush edges; produced in clusters; distinct and good. 
Growth, robust. 
3. EMILE DE GIRARDIN ; flowers delicate rose-colour ; form good. 
Growth, moderate. 
4, Empress EvuGeEnIE ; flowers rose, not large, but of exquisite form. 
Growth, dwarf. The prettiest of the group, but perhaps 
the most delicate. 


| 


| 
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5. EuGene De Savoie; flowers bright red, shaded, of good form, 
average size, and full. Growth, moderate. 

6. Fornarina ; flowers deep rose, small, growth dwarf. 

7. GENERAL Drvot; flowers purple and crimson shaded, of fair 
size, but not very double. A good hardy free-flowering 
sort, of robust growth. 

; 8. Herman KEGEL; flowers purplish crimson shaded, very double. 

Growth, moderate. Similar and scarcely equal to No. 7. 
9. Hortense VERNET; flowers white shaded with rose, of good 
average size, and very double. Growth, moderate. 
10. JoHNn Fraser; flowers bright red, shaded with crimson and 
purple, large, full, and of fine form. One of the finest as 
a flower, but apparently of shy growth. 
11. Mapame Epovarp Ory; flowers bright rosy crimson, large and 

; full. Growth, vigorous. One of the freest and best. 

| 12. Mapame LarivierE; flowers rose-colour, spotted. Growth, 

moderate. 

13. MapamMe DE StaEL; flowers blush, well mossed. Growth, 
moderate. 

14, Ma Poncruks ; flowers rose-colour, spotted with white. Growth, 
“dwarf. 

15. Oscar Lecuerc; flowers rose-colour, spotted. Growth, mode- 
rate. 

16. PerpetuaLt White ; flowers white, produced in large clusters, 
buds plentifully and beautifully mossed. Growth, 
vigorous. 


17. Pompon; flowers lilac-rose small, full and produced abundantly. 
Growth, dwarf. 

18., RaPHAEL ; flowers flesh-colour, produced in clusters. Growth, 
vigorous. 


19. Reine p’AnJov ; flowers rosy-pink. Growth, moderate. 

20. SALET ; flowers bright rose, blush edges, large and full. V 
Growth, vigorous. One ‘of the best. ; 

21. VALIDE ; flowers lilac-rose, with deeper centres ; of average size 
and full. Growth, moderate. 


ROSA BRACTEATA. 


Group, XXI—THE MACARTNEY ROSE. 


. Ta original Bractreata Rose was introduced from China by Lord 
_ Macartney in 1795. It is a shy seed-bearer, and consequently few 
varieties have been obtained from it. Perhaps the only one the 
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Amateur will care for is the Maria Leonida, but the single is also 
beautiful. Both are of vigorous growth, but not very hardy. The 
best situation for them is a south or east wall, where they form 
most interesting objects, flowering during summer and autumn. 

The plants are evergreen; the foliage dark, and shining as if 

varnished ; which feature, in contrast with the milk-white apricot- 
scented flowers, is striking and beautiful. 

The Berberiifolia Hardii, according to previous arrangements, 

finds place by the side of this species. We think it distinct enough 
to stand alone ; but, as there is only one variety, we retain it in its 
accustomed place. This pretty plant, differing from all its con- 
geners, was raised from seed by M. Hardy, of the Jardin du 
Luxembourg, from between R. iNvoLUcRATA and R. BERBERIIFOLIA. 
The latter species has always been extremely delicate in Britain, 
baffling the skill of the ablest cultivators, although in its native 
habitats, in the north of Persia, it grows so freely that it is used for 
fire-wood. 

1. ALBA SIMPLEX ; flowers white, large and single ; form, cupped ; 

(Grandifiora) free bloomer when trained against a wall. 
Very showy. P 
GRANDIFLORA ; see Alba simplex. 

2. Maria Leonrpa; flowers white, centre rosy, and sometimes 
creamy, large and full; form, cupped. 

3. BERBERIIFOLIA Harpil; flowers bright yellow, with a deep 
chocolate spot at the bottom of each petal, small and 
single; form, cupped. Habit, branching; growth, 
vigorous ; shoots, slender. 


ROSA MICROPHYLLA. 


Group XXII.—THE MICROPHYLLA, OR SMALL-LEAVED 
ROSE. 


Tuts Rose isa native of the Himalaya Mountains, and also of China, 
and was introduced to England about thirty years since. It isa 
decided curiosity. The leaves are composed of numerous small 
leaflets, sometimes as many as fifteen ranging on the sides of the 
petiole ; the branches are of a whitish brown, the outer bark often 
peeling off in autumn: they are almost destitute of prickles, but 
the broad sepals of the calyx are densely covered with them, owing 
to which the flower-buds are as rough as a hedgehog. The Micro- 
phylla appears to delight in a warm sandy soil: it is rather tender, 
and requires a wall to ensure the production of ifs flowers in full 
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beauty. It requires very little pruning. No varieties have yet 
been raised to surpass the original. 

1. Du Luxemsoure ; flowers deep pink, shaded with blush, large 
and full; form, cupped. Habit, branching; growth, 
moderate. 

2. RuBRA, OLD OR CoMMON ; flowers rosy carmine, margined with 
blush, large and full; form, globular. Habit, branching ; 
growth, moderate. 

3. Ruaosa; flowers violet and crimson, expanded; very large 
hardly double ; very free and showy. Growth, vigorous. 


ROSA DAMASCENA. 
Group XXIII.—HYBRID PERPETUAL. 


How came we in possession of these lovely Roses which have so 
suddenly delighted us with their presence, forming, as they do, the 
most valuable Group among Autumnals? Their origin is various ; 
doubtless, in many instances unknown. The first varieties were 
raised by M. Laffay from between the Hybrid Bourbon or Hybrid 
Chinese and Damask Perpetual. Princesse Héléne, which was in- 
troduced in 1837, was the first streking variety that was obtained ; 
Queen Victoria followed next; and in 1840 there were above twenty 
varieties enumerated in the Rose Catalogues. Several of these, 
however, were drawn from other Groups: one-fourth were Bourbon 
Perpetuals. 

If we analyze this Group we shall find several races or strains of 
flowers, which, in some cases, may be traced very near to their first 
source. Other varieties are so intermixed that it is difficult to say 
which race preponderates. After maturely weighing all the cir- 
cumstances, I have cast these Roses into three groups :—Hysrip 
PERPETUAL, which is intended to contain those varieties in which 
the Damask Perpetual or Hybrid Chinese are distinctly traceable ; 
—Bovurspon PERPETUAL, embracing those in which the Bourbon 
Rose preponderates; and RosE DE RosomENsE, to which certain 
kinds resembling the Gloire de Rosoméne seem naturally referrible. 
There are also many minor distinctions: for instance, there is the 
Géant des Batailles race, the General Jacqueminot race, and others, 
but such divisions are less strongly marked than those above given. 

I remember when the first Hybrid Perpetual Roses were intro- 
duced, it was generally asked, “ Will they bloom freely in autumn?” 
The question now is, “ Will they grow?’ the perpetual blooming 
propensity having been developed to such a degree as to produce 
in some cases fecbleness of constitution. Kinds of the latter nature, 
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which bloom very freely, should be planted in a rich soil, pruned 
closely, and have some of the flower-buds cut away when just form- 
ing, at any time of the year when they can be best spared. 

The Group before us, spoken of in reference to their external 


characters, might be called Hybrid Chinese blooming in the 


autumn. They are indeed fine Roses, quite hardy, and very sweet. 
They thrive under common treatment, and are generally suited 
alike for standards and dwarfs, for pot-culture and forcing. In- 
deed, nowhere are they out of place: they grow and flower well in 
the vicinity of London, and in the northern parts of England and 
Scotland. 
1. ABBE FEYTEL; rose, shaded with lilac, second-rate. 

y 2. ABD-EL-KaDER ; flowers scarlet and purple shaded, very velvety, 
large and double; form, cupped. Beautiful in colour, 
but rather a loose flower and hardly double enough. 


3. ADELAIDE Fontaine; flowers deep pink, large and full. A * 


superior flower, but does not always expand wide ; the 
growth is any thing but free. 

4. ApMIRAL NELson ; flowers brilliant crimson, of exquisite colour 
and fine cupped form. Resembles Chénédolé in habit 
and flowers. Growth, vigorous. Not a full Rose. 


. 


5. ADOLPHE NoBLET; flowers brilliant red, large, full, and con- - 


stant ; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. 

6. AGATOIDE, flowers rose tinted with pink, large, full, and showy. 
Growth, vigorous. . 

7. ALBERT DE STELLA; flowers dark red. Second-rate. 

8. ALcIDE VIGNERON ; flowers light pink, large and full, petals 
rather twisted. 

9. ALEXANDRE Dumas; flowers dark blackish purple, small and 
cupped ; full enough, with good outline in the early and 
medium stages of the flower. Growth, dwarf. 


10. ALEXANDRE Fontaine ; flowers reddish cerise, fine form, blooms 


freely. Growth, moderate. Very good. 

vy 11. Anexayprinz BacuMeterr ; flowers fine bright red, large and 
full. Growth, vigorous. A good hardy free-growing 
sort. 

12. ALEXANDRINE Bexrroy; flowers peach-colour, shaded with 
white. A large, full, and handsome Rose, of vigorous 
growth. | 

13. ALEXANDRE Breton ; flowers cherry red. Second-rate. 

ALFRED DE RouGEmMonT; see p. 165. 

y 14. AtpHonsse Damarzzin ; flowers brilliant shaded crimson, bloom- 

ing in clusters, showy, but not a Show Rose. Growth, 

vigorous. 


Lad 
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. ALPHONSE Karr; flowers bright rosy pink, of medium size, full. 


Quite a model in form. Growth, robust. 


. ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE ; flowers rosy blush, of medium size, 


full; form, good. Growth, moderate. 


. ALTESSE IMPERIALE ; flowers crimson and purple shaded, petals 


of great substance. Growth, moderate ; foliage fine ; 
blooms freely. | 


. AMANDINE; flowers pale rose, pretty and distinct. Growth, 


moderate. 


- AumraL Gravina ; flowers blackish sh purple, shaded with scarlet, 


large and ve double. Growth, vigorous. 


. ANNA ALEXIEFF ; owers rose, tinted with pink, large, full, and 


produced in great abundance ; form, cupped. Growth, 
vigorous. A first-rate bedding. Rose. 


. ANNA DE DresBatH; > flowers clear rose, unusually large ; petals 


also large and thick ; deeply cupped. Growth, vigorous. 
One of the finest. 


. ANDRE Dersportss; flowers rose-colour, large and full. <A 


seedling from Lord Raglan. Crowth vigorous. 


. ARCHEVEQUE DE Paris; flowers crimson and purple shaded ; 


petals of good form, and of a substance giving to the 
flower a metallic appearance; of medium size, double. 
Growth, moderate ; habit, good and hardy. 


. ARDOISEE DE Lyon; flowers purple, very large, opens in- 


differently. Second-rate. 


. ARMIDE; flowers rosy salmon, paler edges, expanded, large and 


full. Growth, vigorous ; foliage and habit, good. 


. ARTHUR DE SANSAL; flowers rich crimson purple, very dark and 


velvety ; of medium size, full ; form, cupped, fine. Growth, 
moderate. 


. AuGuSTE GuUINOISSEAU ; deep red, shaded ; large and full, but a 


little coarse. 


. AucusTE Mis; flowers light glossy pink ; large, full, and glo- 


bular ; blooms late. Growth, vigorous. Qne of the best. 


. AUGUSTINE "MovucHELET ; flowers rose, shaded with purple. 


Second-rate. 


. Baccuus ; flowers crimson scarlet, changing to rosy crimson ; 


of medium size, full; form, cupped. Growth, dwarf. 


. Barwow ; flowers purplish. maroon, velvety, produced i in clusters. 


Baron ADOLPHE ROTHSCHILD ; see p. 165. 
Baron ATHALIN ; see p. 165. 


. BARONNE DE HECKEREN ; flowers rosy pink, petals large, cupped 


very large and double. A fine showy Rose, of beautiful 
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BaRONNE HAtuez ; flowers dark red, of medium size, full. <A 
good useful Rose, of fine form and moderate growth. 
BARONNE DE KrErmont ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 

BaRONNE DE Lassus DE Saint GENIES; see p. 165. 

BaRonnE Prevost; flowers clear pale rose, glossy, very large 
and full; form, compact. Habit, erect; growth robust. 
A superb kind. Raised by M. Desprez of Yébles. One 
of the largest and best. ee 

BEAUTE DE RoyHeEmM ; flowers rose, edged with white and car- 
mine; large and full. Pretty and distinct. Growth, 
moderate. 

Beauté FRANgAIsE ; see p. 169. 


. Beauty of WattuamM ; flowers rosy crimson, cupped, large, 


full, and very sweet ; petals, of good substance. Blooms 
abundantly. “Raised by me from Jules Margottin. 
Growth, moderate. 

BELLE ANGLAISE ; see Bourbon Perpetual. 


. BELLE Brune; flowers violet shaded. 
. BELLE DE Boura La REINE; flowers satin-like rose, large and 


full, and sometimes fine ; form, sae Growth, mode- 
rate. 
BELLE DES Massirs; see p. 166. 


. BELLE JARDINIERE ; flowers blush, pink centres. 


BELLOTTE ; see p. 166. 


. BERCEAU IMPERIAL ; flowers rosy flesh, distinct, large and full. 


Growth, moderata. 


. BICOLOR INCOMPARABLE ; flowers rose-colour, dark centre, 


distinct. 


. Bouquet DE Marie, flowers white, pink centres, small, produced 


in clusters like the Noisettes. Pretty and distinct. 
Growth, moderate. 


. Burron; brilliant red, shaded with crimson, cupped, of 


medium size, full. Good and distinct. Growth, mode- 
rate. 
CARAVANE DE NIsMzEs; see p. 166. 


. CarpinaL Patrizzi ; flowers brilliant red, shaded with purple, 


very velvety; of medium size, full; form, cupped; growth, 
moderate. A beautiful Rose: best under glass. 


. Caprain JOHN FRANKLIN ; flowers rosy crimson ; hardy. Second- 


rate. 


. CAROLINE DE Sansa; flowers clear flesh-colour, edges blush, 


very large and fine; form, cupped; growth, vigorous. 
One of the best in fine weather, but soon soils. 
CHARLES LEFEBVRE ; see p. 163. 


47. 
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CHARLES Rosin ; flowers peach-colour, of medium size, full ; 
petals of good form and great substance, slightly re- 
flexing at the summit ; growth, vigorous. 

CHARLES BoIssIERE ; see Rose de Rosoméne, Group XXV. 

CHATEAUBRIAND ; flowers rosy flesh, large ; second-rate. 

CHRISTIAN PuTTNER ; flowers purple, shaded with crimson, large 


m.at. and full; growth, moderate. 


50., 
51. 
52. 
53. 


CLEMENCE JOIGNEAUX ; flowers red, shaded with lilac, cupped ; : 
of fine form, large and very double ; growth, vigorous. 

CLEMENT Marot; flowers clear rosy lilac, globular, large and 
very double ; growth, vigorous. Good and distinct. 

CoLONEL CAMBRIELS ; flowers crimson, shaded; growth, 
vigorous. 

CoLONEL DE RoucEMont ; flowers pale rose, shaded with car- 
mine, expanded, large and full; growth, robust. Very 
fine. 

CoLONEL SOUFFLOT ; see p. 166. 


. ComTE Cavour ; flowers shaded rose. Second-rate. 


Comte Bosrinsky ; see Rose de Rosoméne, Group XXV. 
Comte D’Eu ; see Rose de Rosoméne. 

CoMTE DE BEAUFORT; see Rose de Rosoméne. 

CoMTE DE FaLLoux ; see Rose de Rosoméne. 


. ComTE DE NanTEvIL; flowers rose, darker edges, large and full ; 


form, cupped, perfect ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 


. Comte OpartT; flowers crimson. Second-rate. 
. Comtesse BattrHtany ; flowers blush. Second-rate. 
. COMTESSE DE CHABRILLANT ; flowers pink, large and full; form, 


cupped, perfect ; growth, vigorous ; foliage and habit fine. 
One of the best. 
CoMTESSE DE Courcy ; see p. 166. 


. CoMTESSE DE KERGORLAY ; flowers rosy purple, cupped, large 


and full; growth, moderate. 
CoMTESSE DE PoLIGNac; see p. 166. 


. CoMTESSE DE SEGUIER; flowers crimson, large and full; form, 


expanded ; something in the way of Triomphe d’Avranches; - 
growth, vigorous. | 


. CoMTESSE D’ORLEANS ; flowers blush. Second-rate. 
. Cornet ; flowers rose, tinted with purple. Second-rate. 
. CoQUETTE DE Lyons; flowers rose, shaded with carmine. Second- 


rate. 


. CoURONNE DES PaRTERRES; flowers bright crimson, suffused 


with purple, large and very double ; growth, vigorous. 


. Crimson PerPetuaL, or Rose du Roi; flowers crimson, cupped ; 


growth, moderate. 
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. Darzens ; flowers rosy pink, very large and double; growth, 


robust. 


. DevaMoTHE ; flowers rosy crimson, large and full; growth, 


vigorous. 
DESGACHES ; see Rose de Rosoméne, Group XXV. 
DEvUIL DE PRINCE ALBERT ; see p. 166. 


. Docreur BREeTonNEaAU; flowers dark rose, shaded with crimson, 


large and full ; form, expanded ; growth, moderate. 


. DocrTEeuR BRIERE ; flowers cherry-red, large and full ; ; row, 


robust. 


. Docreur Henon ; flowers white, large, full, and fine; form, 


globular. A first-rate flower, but habit delicate. 
DoctTEuR JUILLARD ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 


. Docreur Marx ; flowers rosy crimson ; second-rate. 
. Docreur RusHPLer; flowers rose-colour, large, full, and fra- 


grant ; form, globular; growth, vigorous. 


. Dominique Daran ; flowers dark crimson purple, large and 


very double ; growth, moderate. 
Duc p’AnJou ; see p. 166. " 
Duc pz Bassano ; see p. 166° ov +f te bert. Pals Carat, 


. Duc pe Cazes ; flowers crimson, shaded with blackish velvety 


purple, large and full; form, globular ; growth, vigorous. 
One of the best. 


. Duc pz Mauaxorr ; flowers red; growth, moderate. 
. Duc p’Ossuna ; flowers crimson, changing to rose, of medium 


size and good form ; growth, moderate. 


. Duc pE Rowan ; see p. 163. 


Duc DE RusHpuer ; see Dr. Rushpler. 


. DUKE oF CAMBRIDGE; flowers dark red, of medium size; full, 


fine form ; growth, moderate. 


. Ducuess or NorFoLk ; flowers rich purplish crimson, of medium 


size, full; fine form ; growth, moderate. 


. DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND ; flowers fresh rosy pink, very large 


a oe ci 


and very double; form, cupped. Habit, erect; growth, - 


vigorous. Raised by M. Laffay. Introduced in 1839. 


. DucHEssE p’ALENGON ; flowers cerise, shaded, large and full ; 


growth, moderate. 


. DucHesse DE Magenta ; flowers flesh-colour, changing to white, 


large and very double ; form, cupped ; exquisite in the 


bud state ; growth, moderate ; rather delicate. 


. DucHESSE DE MonTPENsIER; flowers delicate rose, edged with 


blush ; second-rate. 


. DUCHESSE D’ORLEANS ; flowers lavender blush, very large and 


full ; growth, vigorous. One of the best. 
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85. DucHESSE DE Portienac; flowers scarlec crimson; growth, 

dwarf. 

86. Dunant; flowers crimson, shaded with violet; growth, 

moderate. 
Emits Dutac ; see p. 163. “Ye beth of hy ert. * bey Wwe, Paul, 

88. EMPEREUR DE Maroc ; flowers rich velvety maroon, of medium 

size and good substance. An intensely dark Rose of free 
growth ; very distinct. 

~ 89. Emprreur NapoiEon ; flowers velvety scarlet, shaded with 
crimson ; colours splendid ; form, irregular; growth, 

dwarf. 
~ 90. Enrant pu Mont CarmeEt ; flowers crimson, large and full ; 
growth, vigorous. 
91. Ernest Beremann ; flowers pink. Second-rate. 
92. ETENDARD pU GRanD Homme; flowers shaded rose. Second- 
rate. 
93. Etienne Lecrosnier ; flowers slate, shaded with rose ; petals 
large and smooth ; growth, vigorous. 
¢ 94, Evctne Appert; flowers scarlet and crimson shaded, very 
velvety; petals thick; colours splendid; form, irregular ; 
growth, vigorous ; foliage, fine. 
95. EvecEneE Bourcier; flowers crimson and purple shaded, 
cupped, large, and almost full; growth, vigorous. 
96. Evgente Lesrun ; flowers dark crimson, of medium size, very 
double ; form, cupped ; growth, moderate. ' 

v 97. Evéque pe Nismes; flowers bright purplish red, sometimes 
scarlet crimson, large and full; form, expanded. A 
distinct and beautiful Rose, of rather shy growth. 

~ 98. Francois Araco; flowers rich ‘velvety purple, large and full ; 
form, good ; growth, vigorous. A good and distinct Rose. 

Vv Frangois LAcHARME ; see p. 163. 

© 100. Francois Louvat; flowers red, shaded witlt lilac, large and 

. full ; growth, vigorous. 

| vy 101. Frangors Premier; flowers brilliant red, often shaded with 
crimson and purple, of medium size, full form, expanded ; 
growth, moderate. Qne of the best. 

‘ 102. Frangois Rovueirr ; flowers pale rose. Second rate. 

-v 103. G&ant DEs BaTAILues; flowers brilliant crimson, shaded with 
purple, large, full, and sweet ; growth, moderate. - 

| 104. Genera Bepgau ; flowers carmine. 

| 105. Genera Bisson ; flowers bright rosy blush, very large and 
full; form, globular ; growth, vigorous. 

106. GeneraL Brea; flowers bright rose, large, full, and of good 
form ; growth, dwarf. 
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GENERAL CasTELLANE ; flowers brilliant crimson, large, full, 
and of exquisite form ; growth, moderate. 

GENERAL Cavaicnac ; flowers rosy pink ; too small. 

GENERAL Forry; flowers red, large and full; growth, 
vigorous. 

GENERAL JACQUEMINOT ; flowers brilliant red, large and very 
double ; form, cupped; growth, vigorous. One of the 
best. 

GrvERAL Macwanoy ; flowers rose, large. Second-rate. 

GENERAL NEGRIER; flowers pale rose, fine shape, but of too 
shy growth. 

GENERAL PELLISSIER; flowers delicate rose, very large and 
full; form, globular. Uncertain. 

GENERAL Simpson ; flowers bright carmine, fine shape, but too 
small. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON ; flowers bright crimson, very large and 
full; form, expanded ; occasionally splendid, but a little 
uncertain ; growth, vigorous. il 

GENERAL ZACHARGERSRY ; flowers pale satin-like rose, of 
medium size, good form, and very double; growth, 
moderate. 

GLOIRE DE CHATILLON ; see p. 163. 

GLOIRE DE FRANCE; flowers deep red, large and full; form, 
compact ; growth, moderate. 

GLOIRE DE Lyon ;- flowers crimson, shaded with violet, large 
and full; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. Occasionally 
very fine. 

GLoIRE DE PARTHENAY ; flowers rose; growth, moderate. 

GLOIRE DE RosoMENE ; see Rose de Rosoméne, Group XXV. 

GLOIRE DE SaNnTENAY ; flowers scarlety crimson, often shaded 
with violet; large, full, and of fine form; growth, vigorous. 
Somewhat uncertain, but usually first-rate. 

GLOIRE DE ViTrRy ; flowers bright rosy carmine, large and 
full; form, globular ; growth, moderate. One of the 
best. 7 | 

GRANDIFLORA ; see p. 166. 

GREGOIRE BouRDILLON ; flowers bright scarlet crimson, large 
and full ; growth, vigorous. 

GUSTAVE Coraux ; flowers purple. Showy. 

GUSTAVE Rovsseav ; see p. 166. 

HENDERSON ; flowers purplish rose, very large and showy; 
growth, moderate. 

Henri IV.; see p. 166. 

Henriette Dusvs ; see Mademoiselle Henriette Dubus. 
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HorTENSE BLACHETTE ; see p. 166. 


. Iyermis ; flowers shaded rose. Second-rate. 
. IMPERATRICE DES FRangalis ; flowers blush. Too small. 
. ImperaTRIcE Evcenie; flowers white, tinted with rose, of 


medium size, full. Growth, moderate. Rather shy. 
IMPERATRICE MARIA ALEXANDRINA ; see p. 166. 


. JAMES Dickson; flowers scarlet crimson, colour splendid, 


but hardly double enough. 


. JEAN Baptiste GuILLOT; flowers rich purple, shaded with 


reddish purple, of medium size, small and good. Growth, 
moderate. 


. JEAN Bart; flowers red and violet shaded, large and very 


double; colours brilliant; very effective. Growth, 
vigorous. 
JEAN GouJon ; see p. 166. 


. JOAN oF Arc; flowers white, with rosy centres, large, full, and 


of exquisite form. Unsurpassed as a flower, but of shy 
growth. 


. JoHN Hopper; flowers lilac rose, their centres rosy crimson, ’ 


cupped, large and full. Growth, vigorous. An effective 
rose in the garden. 


. JoHN SrTanvisH ; flowers violet crimson; very dark; form, 


expanded ; produced in clusters. Growth, vigorous. 


. JoHN WarteErer ; flowers brilliant red, almost scarlet, of me- 


dium size, full; form, cupped. 


. JOSEPH VERNET; flowers bright rose. Second-rate. 
. JuLes Margortin ; flowers bright cherry-colour, large and 


full ; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. Qne ofthebes t. 


. JULIE GUINOISSEAU ; flowers pale rose. Second-rate. 
. La Bete Ecaree, or Mapame Damet; flowers rosy lilac. 


Second-rate. 
La BRILLANTE ; see p. 163. 
La EsMERALDA ; see p. 167. 


. La Fontaine; flowers purplish rose, very large and full. 


Growth, vigorous. A good show Rose although some- 
times a little coarse. 
La GLOBULEUSE ; see p. 167. 


. La REINE; flowers rose, often shaded with lilac, sometimes 


with crimson, very large and full ; form, cupped. Habit, 
erect ; growth, moderate. A magnificent Rose, but varies 
much as to quality. Raised by M. Laffay. Introduced 
in 1843. 
La Tour DE Crovy ; see p. 167. 
La VaLuoiseE ; flowers lilac. Second-rate. 
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La VILLE DE St. Denis; flowers rosy-carmine, large and full ; 
form, cupped, fine. Growth moderate. One of the best. 

Lapy ALIcE PEEL; flowers rosy pink ; originally. good, but 
now surpassed. 

Lapy Emity PEEL ; see p. 167. 

Lapy Stuart ; flowers delicate flesh-colour. Second-rate. 

LaNnE ; flowers rose colour. Second-rate. 

Laure RamManp ; flowers pale rose, hardly first-rate. 

Laurent Descours ; see p. 167 

Le Baron DE RoTHSCHILD ; see p. 165. 

L’EBLovuissanTE ; flowers brilliant red large full; and of good 
habit. Growth, vigorous. 

L’EcLeTANTE ; see p. 167. 

L’ELEGanTE ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 

L'ETENDARD DES AMATEURS ; flowers rich velvety scarlet; of 
medium size, and great substance. Growth, moderate. 

LE Jur Errant ; see p. 167. 

LE Mont Vesuve; dark purplish crimson. Second-rate. 

LE RHONE ; see p. 167. 

LE Roya Epovux ; flowers rosy pink. Second-rate. 

Lion DES Combats ; flowers reddish violet, sometimes shaded 
with crimson scarlet, large and full. Growth robust. 
Lz.14 ; flowers rose shaded with lilac, very large and very 
fine. Growth, robust. Closely resembles Louise Pey- 
ronny, but the flowers appear larger and the growth 

freer. 

Léonce Morse; see Rose de Rosoméne. Group XXV. 

Lorp CLYDE; see p. 167. 

Lorp Exern ; flowers crimson and purple shaded, of medium 
size, full. Growth, moderate. 

Lorp HERBERT ; see p. 167. 

Lord Maucauay ; see p. 167. 

Lorp PALMERSTON ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Seite XXIV. 

Lorp RaG.an ; flowers scarlet crimson edged with violet 
crimson; form, expanded. Growth, vigorous. One of 
the best. = 

Louis BuonaparTE ; flowers yermjlion. Second-rate. 

Louis CHarx ; flowers bright red shaded with crimson, of 
medium size, full. A beautiful Rose but of rather shy 
growth. 

Lovis D’ AUTRICHE ; flowers rose colour, large and full. 
Growth, vigorous. 

Louis XIV. ; see Rose de Rosoméne, Group XXV. 

Louis Guuino ; flowers crimson and purple shaded. 
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Louise Darzins ; see p. 163. 


. Louise Magnan; flowers white tinged with flesh-colour, 


large and full. Growth, vigorous. A beautiful Rose but 
uncertain. 

LovisE MarGotTtin ; see p. 167. 

Louise OviER ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 


. Louise PEYRONNY ; flowers rose shaded with lilac, large and 


full ; form, globular. Growth, robust. 
Mapame ALFRED DE RovuGEMONT; see p. 167. 


. Mapame Bott; flowers rose colour, sometimes edged with | 


blush ; a very large, full, and handsome Rose, with some 

of the blood of the Rosa Gallica in it. Growth, robust. 
MapameE Boutin ; flowers cherry crimson, large full, and 

of good form. Growth, vigorous. voy Sapot anerfilla very best. 
MADAME BRIANSON ; see p. 167. 


. MapamE Bruni ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 
. Mapame Carat ; flowers bright even rose, large and double, 


very smooth ; shape good. Growth, vigorous. 


. MaDAME CAMPBELL ; flowers pale rose, sometimes striped with 


red. MUed. Comp bell ISG 


. Mapame Cares CRAPELET ; flowers rosy scarlet, often veined 


with lilac, large and full ; form, cupped. Growth, vigo- 
rous. One of the best. 

MapDAME CHARLES Roy ; see p. 168. 

MaDAME CHARLES Woop ; see p. 163. 

MapaME CrESsPIN ; see p. 168. 


. MapDAME DE CaMBACERES ; flowers rosy crimson, large and full ; 


habit free, foliage fine. Growth, vigorous. 


. MapaMe Desire Giraup ; flowers white striped with lilac, 


large and full. Growth, vigorous. Pretty and distinct. 


. MapaME DE TROTTER ; flowers rosy carmine, distinct and good. 


Growth, vigorous. 


. MapaME DomaceE ; flowers bright rose, very large and double. 


Growth, robust. A fine showy Rose. 


. MapaME DucnEre ; flowers rosy white, delicate tint ; of me- 


dium size, full Growth, moderate. 
MapaME EmMalIn ; see p. 168. 
MaDAME ERNEST DREOL ; see p. 163. 


. MapamMe EUGENE VERDIER ; flowers deep pink, large ana full ; 


form, finely cupped. Growth, vigorous. 
MADAME FREEMAN ; see p. 168. 


. MapaME Faucet ; flowers rose mottled. Growth, moderate. 
. MapamMeE Furtapo; flowers rosy crimson, very large and full ; 


form, globular. Growth, moderate. One of the best. 
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. MapaMe GurinorssEau ; flowers rosy crimson. Growth, mode- 


rate. 


. MapaME Hector Jacquin ; flowers clear rose shaded with lilac, 


very large and full; form, globular. Growth, vigorous. 
MapaME HELYE; see p. 168. 


. MapamME Heraup; flowers bright rose, fine form. Growth. 


moderate. 


. Mapame Hitarre; flowers blush. Second-rate. 


MADAME JULIE DaRan; see p. 163. 


. Mapame Knorr; flowers bright rose, pale edges, large and 


full; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 


. Mapane LaBastTIveE ; flowers rosy pink. Growth, moderate. 
- MapamE Larray; flowers rosy crimson, large and double. 


Growth, vigorous. 


. Mapame Lamon ; flowers reddish cerise, shaded with violet, 


large and full. Growth, moderate. 


. Mapame Leveav ; flowers clear lilac, free and good. Growth, 


moderate. 


. Mapame Louise CariquE ; flowers bright rosy carmine, large 


and full: form, cupped, fine. Growth vigorous ; foliage, 
handsome. 


. MapaME Marret ; flowers flesh-colour, pretty, but not large 


enough. 


. MapaMeE Masson ; flowers reddish crimson, changing to violet, 


very large and full. Growth, vigorous. A splendid Rose. 


. Mapame Meanie ; flowers crimson and purple shaded, of me- 


dium size, very double. Growth, moderate. 


. Mapame OctaviE DrEpyRre ; flowers rosy carmine. 
~» Mapame Pavuine Vitor ; flowers crimson purple, large and 


produced freely ; form, fine. Growth, moderate. 


- Mapame PHEtiP ; flowers rose shaded ; too small. 
. MapaME Pierson ; flowers rosy pink, large and full; form, 


globular. Growth, vigorous. A bold showy Rose. 


. Mapame Puace; flowers rosy carmine, fine shape, but too 


small. 


. Mapame Rivers; flowers clear flesh, changing to blush, large 


and full; form, cupped, fine. Growth, vigorous. 


. MapameE Scumipt; flowers rose-colour, changing to pink, very 


large and full. Growth, vigorous. 


. Mapame Stanpisu ; flowers clear pale pink, of medium size 


and perfect form. Growth, vigorous. 


. MADAME SYLVAIN CaUBERT ; flowers flesh colour. Second-rate. 
. Mapame TrupeEaux ; flowers red. Growth, robust. 


MapamE VaLEMBouRG. sce p. 168. 
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MapaME VaN GEERT; flowers rose, striped with white, small. 
Growth, vigorous. 

MapaME Van Hourrte; flowers rosy blush, of medium size ; 
full, form, fine. Growth, moderate. 

MapaME VarIN ; see Mdlle. Jenny Varin. 

MapameE VipoT; flowers transparent flesh-colour, shaded with 
rose, large and full; form, cupped, exquisite. Very fra- 
grant. Growth, robust. One of the best. 

MapamME VIGNERON ; flowers rose-colour, large, full, and yery 
fragrant ; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. Good and 
distinct. | 

MADEMOISELLE ALIcE Leroy; flowers delicate rose shaded, 
large and full; form, cupped, fine. Growth, moderate. 
A pretty and distinct Rose, flowering in clusters. 


. MapEMOISELLE AucusTE; flowers deep pink, large and full; 


form, globular, fine. Growth, robust. 


21. MapDEMOISELLE BonnarRE; flowers pure white, with rosy 


centres, of medium size, full; form, exquisitely cupped. 
Growth, moderate. One of the best. 


. MADEMOISELLE CLauDINE D’ Orray ; flowers brilliant red, large 


and full; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. <A good, 
free, hardy Rose. 


. MaDEMOISELLE EuGENE VERDIER; flowers white, tinted with 


rose, of medium size, full; form, cupped. A beautiful 
Rose of rather shy growth. 


. MADEMOISELLE GODARD ; flowers rose, large and full. Growth, 


* moderate. 


. MADEMOISELLE HENRIETTE Dusus; flowers red, shaded with 


violet ; of medium size, full; form, cupped. Growth, mo- 
derate. A good useful Rose, blooming freely in Autumn. 


. MADEMOISELLE JENNY VARIN ; flowers rose-colour, hardly first- 


rate. 
MADEMOISELLE HaIMAN ; see Rose de Rosoméne, Group XXV. 


. MapAME THERESE APPERT; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group 


XXIV. 


. MARECHAL DE LA BruneERIE; flowers rose mottled. Growth, 


moderate. 
MaREcHAL VAILLANT; see p. 163. ¢ fab.clow 22. 
MARGUERITE APPERT ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 


. Marta Portemer ; flowers purplish red, large and full; form, 


globular. Growth, moderate. Occasionally fine, but 
rather uncertain, best in autumn. 


. Marie Dauvesse ; flowers rose-colour, smooth petals ; form, 


cupped. Growth moderate. 
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Marie Turerry ; flowers bright rosy carmine, large and fall; 
form, expanded. Growth, moderate. 
Marquis or Arisa; see Dr. Marx. 


. Marquisa Bocceita; flowers delicate pink, edges blush. 


Second-rate. 


. Marquise DE Murat; flowers pink, edges paler. Growth, 


dwarf. 


. MARQUISE DE Paris ; flowers deep red, large and full ; form, 


globular. Growth, vigorous. 


. Matuurin Recnier ; flowers pale rose, large and full; form, 


expanded. Growth, robust. A good hardy Rose. 
MaAuvRICcE BERNARDIN ; see p. 163. 


. Maxime; flowers violet rose, large and full. Growth, mode- 


rate. 
MAXIMILLIAN IJ. ; see Rose de Rosoméne. Group XXV. 


. MERE DE St. Louis; flowers rosy white, large and double, 


colour exquisite. Growth, vigorous. Hardly full enougb. 


. Mienarp ; flowers rosy crimson, white edges, large and showy. 


Growth, moderate. 


. Monsieur DE Monticny; flowers rosy carmine, very large 


and full ; form, globular. Growth, vigorous. 
MonsiEuR Dunant; see DuNANT. 
MonsiEuR EuGENE PEtTiT; see p. 168. 


. Monsieur JOIGNEAUX ; flowers purplish crimson, of medium 


size ; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 
MonstEur RAvEL ; see RAVEL. 


. MonTEBELLO ; flowers violet crimson, of shy growth. 


Monte CHRISTO ; ; see p. 164. 


. Mrs. Exxiot ; flowers purplish rose, very large and very double; 


form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. A beau- 
tiful Rose, with fine large petals, and handsome foliage. 
Raised by M. Laffay. Introduced in 1840. 


. Mrs. StanpisH ; flowers rosy lilac, large and showy. prom 


vigorous. 
Mrs. Wm. Pauwt; see p. 168. 
MURILLO ; sce p. 168. 


. Noemi; flowers blush, pretty, but too small. 
. Notre ‘DAME DE FoURVIERES ; ; flowers glossy pink, very large 


and full. Growth, vigorous. 
OLIVIER DELHOMME; see p. 164. 


. ORDERIC VITAL ; flowers silvery rose, very large and full ; form, 


expanded. ’ Growth, robust. Good and distinct. 


. ORIFLAMME DE Sr. Louis ; see Rose de Rosoméne. Group 


XXYV. 
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. ORNEMENT DES JARDINS ; flowers brilliant crimson, velvety, of 
medium size, full ; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 

. Pxonta ; flowers carmine. Second-rate. 
. Patestro; flowers rosy lilac; large, full, 


and globular. 
Growth, moderate. 


58. PanacHE D’ORLEANS; flowers flesh-colour, striped with rose 


and purple, large and full ; 
moderate. 


form, cupped. 


Growth, 
A pretty and distinct variety.: 


. PaRMENTIER ; flowers rosy pink, very pretty, blooms freely, 


but rather small. 
Paut DEsGRAND ; see p. 168. 
flowers bright velvety crimson, shaded, large 
and full ; form, expanded. Growth, moderate. 


. Paut Feva; flowers cherry-colour, large and very double ; 


form, cupped ; outline good. Growth, vigorous. 


. PavuLine LansEzeEur ; flowers bright crimson, changing to violet. 


PETER Lawson ; see p. 168. 
flowers rosy pink, large and double ; form, 


cupped. 


. Prus tHE NINTH ; flowers crimson purple, large and full ; form, 


cupped. Growth, vigorous. 


. Pourpre pD’ORLEANS ; flowers velvety purple, large and full. 
. PRaIRE DE TERRE Notre; flowers velvety purple, large and 


full; form, cupped; colour, rich and distinct. 
vigorous. 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN ; see p. 168. 

PRINCE CAMILLE DE Rowan ; see p. 164. 


Growth, 


. PRINCE CHIPETOUZIKOFF ; flowers red. Second-rate. 
. PRINCE DE LA Moskowa; flowers dark maroon, shaded with 


crimson, large. Growth, vigorous. 
Prince HENRI DES Pays Bas; see p. 168. 


. Prince Imperiat; flowers rosy carmine, very large and full; 


form, globular. Growth, moderate. 

Prince Leon ; flowers bright crimson, large and very double ; 
form, compact, perfect. Growth, moderate. One of the 
best. , , aad 


276. PriXce Noir; flowers dark crimson purple, velvety, colour 


278. 


\ 


- 979. 


ew 
fee 


exquisite, but not double enough. Growth, moderate. 

PRINCESSE ALICE; see p. 168. 

PRINCESSE CLOTHILDE ; flowers brilliant rose, large and full. 
Growth, vigorous. 

PRINCESSE IMPERIALE CLOTHILDE ; flowers white, rosy centres, 
of medium size, full; form, cupped: An exquisitely 
beautiful Rose of shy gr owth. 
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_ General CasTELLANE ; flowers brilliant crimson, large, full, 


and of exquisite form ; growth, moderate. 


_ Generat Cavaienac ; flowers rosy pink ; too small. 
. Generat Forey; flowers red, large and full; growth, 


vigorous. 


. GENERAL JACQUEMINOT ; flowers brilliant red, large and very 


double; form, cupped; growth, vigorous. One of the 
best. oe 


_ GrneRaL Macmanon ; flowers rose, large. Second-rate. 
. Generat Necrier; flowers pale rose, fine shape, but of too 


shy growth. 


. GENERAL PELLISSIER; flowers delicate rose, very large and 


full; form, globular. Uncertain. 


. GENERAL Srmpson ; flowers bright carmine, fine shape, but too 


small. 


. GENERAL WasuHineton ; flowers bright crimson, very large and 


full; form, expanded ; occasionally splendid, but a little 
uncertain ; growth, vigorous. i SE 


_ GENERAL ZACHARGERSKY ; flowers pale satin-like rose, of 


medium size, good form, and very double; growth, 
moderate. 

GLOIRE DE CHATILLON ; see p. 163. 

Guorre DE France; flowers deep red, large and full ; form, 
compact ; growth, moderate. 

Gore pE Lyon ;- flowers crimson, shaded with violet, large 
and full; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. Occasionally 
very fine. 

GLOIRE DE PaRTHENAY ; flowers rose; growth, moderate. 

GLoIRE DE RosomENE ; see Rose de Rosoméne, Group XXV. 

GLOIRE DE SanTENAY ; flowers scarlety crimson, often shaded 
with violet; large, full, and of fine form; growth, vigorous. 
Somewhat uncertain, but usually first-rate. 

GLOIRE DE Virtry ; flowers bright rosy carmine, large and 
full; form, globular; growth, moderate. One of the 
best. SO 

GRANDIFLORA ; see p. 166. 

GREGOIRE BourDILLON ; flowers bright scarlet crimson, large 
and full; growth, vigorous. 

Gustave Coravx ; flowers purple. Showy. 

GustTavE Rousseau ; see p. 166. 

Henperson ; flowers purplish rose, very large and showy ; 
growth, moderate. 

Henri IV.; see p. 166. 

Henriette Dusus ; see Mademoiselle Henriette Dubus. 


. Inermis ; flowers shaded rose. 
. IMPERATRICE DES FRancais ; flowers blush. Too small. 
. IMPERATRICE EUGENIE; flowers white, tinted with rose, of 


. JOSEPH VERNET; flowers bright rose. 
. JuLEs Marcortin ; flowers bright cherry-colour, large and 


. JULIE GUINOISSEAU ; flowers pale rose. 
. La Bette Eearee, or MapamMe DaMeT; flowers rosy lilac. 
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HorTENSE BLACHETTE ; see p. 166. 
Second-rate. 


medium size, full. Growth, moderate. Rather shy. 
IMPERATRICE Maria ALEXANDRINA; see p. 166. 


. JAMES Dickson; flowers scarlet crimson, colour splendid, 


but hardly double enough. 


. JEAN Baptiste GuiLLotT; flowers rich purple, shaded with 


reddish purple, of medium size, small and good. Growth, 
moderate. 


. JEAN Bart; flowers red and violet shaded, large and very 


double; colours brilliant; very effective. Growth, 
vigorous. 


JEAN GouJon ; see p. 166. 


. Joan oF Arc; flowers white, with rosy centres, large, full, and 


of exquisite form. Unsurpassed as a flower, but of shy 
growth. 


. JOHN Hopper; flowers lilac rose, their centres rosy crimson, ’ 


cupped, large and full. An effective 


rose in the garden. 


Growth, vigorous. 


. JOHN STANDISH ; flowers violet crimson; very dark; form, 


expanded ; produced in clusters. Growth, vigorous. 


. JoHN WatTEReR ; flowers brilliant red, almost scarlet, of me- 


dium size, full; form, cupped. 
Second-rate. 


full ; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. Qne ofthebes t. 
Second-rate. 


Second-rate. 
La BrILLANTE ; see p. 163. 
La EsMERALDA ; see p. 167. 


. La Fontaine; flowers purplish rose, very large and full. 


Growth, vigorous. 
times a little coarse. 
La GLOBULEUSE ; see p. 167. 


A good show Rose although some- 


. La Rerne; flowers rose, often shaded with lilac, sometimes 


with crimson, very large and full ; form, cupped. Habit, 
erect ; growth, moderate. A magnificent Rose, but varies 
much as to quality. Raised by M. Laffay. Introduced 
in 1843. 
La Tour DE Crovy ; see p. 167. 
La VaLLoiseE ; flowers lilac. Second-rate. 
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La VILLE DE St. Denis ; flowers rosy-carmine, large and full ; 
form, cupped, fine. Growth moderate. One of the best. 

Lapy ALIcE PEEL; flowers rosy pink ; originally. good, but 
now surpassed. 

Lapy EmILy PEEL ; see p. 167. 

Lapy Stuanrt ; flowers delicate flesh-colour. Second-rate. 

LaNE ; flowers rose colour. Second-rate. 

LaurRE RaMAND ; flowers pale rose, hardly first-rate. 

LavRENT Descoors ; see p. 167. 

LE Baron DE ROTHSCHILD ; see p. 165. : 

L’EBLovuissanTE ; flowers brilliant red large full; and of good 
habit. Growth, vigorous. : 

LEcietante ; see p. 167. 

L’ELEGANTE ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 

L'ETENDARD DES AMATEURS; flowers rich velvety scarlet; of 
medium size, and great substance. Growth, moderate. 

Le Jury Errant ; see p. 167. 

LE Mont VeEsuvE; dark purplish crimson. Second-rate. 

LE RHONE ; see p. 167. 

Le Roya Epovx ; flowers rosy pink. Second-rate. 

Lion DES Combats ; flowers reddish violet, sometimes shaded 
with crimson scarlet, large and full. Growth robust. 
Lz114 ; flowers rose shaded with lilac, very large and very 
fine. Growth, robust. Closely resembles Louise Pey- 
ronny, but the flowers appear larger and the growth 

freer. ; 

LEoncE Moise; see Rose de Rosoméne. Group XXV. 

Lorp CLYDE; see p. 167. 

Lorp Ecin ; flowers crimson and purple shaded, of medium 
size, full. Growth, moderate. 

Lorp HERBERT ; see p. 167. 

Lord Mavcauzay ; see p. 167. 

Lorp PALMERSTON ; see Bourbon Perpetual, bas XXIV. 

Lorp RaGLan ; flowers scarlet crimson edged with violet 
crimson; form, expanded. Growth, vigorous. One of 
the best. 

Louis BuonapakTE ; flowers yermjlion. Second-rate. 

Louis CHalx ; flowers bright red shaded with crimson, of 
medium size, full. A beautiful Rose but of rather ‘shy 
growth. 

Louis p’AUTRICHE; flowers rose colour, large and full. 
Growth, vigorous. 

Louis XIV. ; see Rose de Rosoméne, Group XXV. 

Louis Guuino ; flowers crimson and purple shaded. 


. Louise Maanan ; 


. MapamMeE Bo. ; 


. MapaMe Desire GIRAUD ; 
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Louise Darzins ; see p. 163. 

flowers white tinged with flesh-colour, 

large and full. Growth, vigorous. A beautiful Rose but 
uncertain. 

LovisE MaRGorTIN ; see p. 167. 


LovisE OpIER ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 


. Louise PEYRONNY ; flowers rose shaded with lilac, large and 


full ; form, globular. Growth, robust. 
MapAME ALFRED DE RovuGEMONT ; see p. 167. 
flowers rose colour, sometimes edged with | 

blush ; a very large, full, and handsome Rose, with some 

of the blood of the Rosa Gallica in it. Growth, robust. 
MapDaME Boutin ; flowers cherry crimson, large full, and 

of good form. Growth, vigorous. vwyseped very best 
MADAME BRIANSON:; see p. 167 


. Mapame Brunt; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 
. Mapame Caiuiat ; flowers bright even rose, large and double, 


very smooth ; shape good. Growth, vigorous. 


. MapaMeE CAMPBELL ; flowers pale rose, sometimes striped with 


red. Med. Co mp bell I Sal 


. MapaME CHARLES CRAPELET ; flowers rosy scarlet, often veined 


with lilac, large and full ; form, cupped. Growth, vigo- 
rous. One of the best. 

MapDAME CHARLES Roy ; see p. 168. 

MADAME CHARLES Woop ; see p. 163. 

MaDAME CRESPIN ; see p. 168. 


. MADAME DE CAMBACERES ; flowers rosy crimson, large and full ; 


habit free, foliage fine. Growth, vigorous. 
flowers white striped with lilac, 


large and full. Growth, vigorous. Pretty and distinct. 


. MapaME DE TroTTER ; flowers rosy carmine, distinct and good. 


Growth, vigorous. 


. MapaME DomacE ; flowers bright rose, very large and double. 


Growth, robust. A fine showy Rose. 


. Mapame DucHERE; flowers rosy white, delicate tint ; of me- 


dium size, full Growth, moderate. 
MADAME EMAIN ; see p. 168. 
MapDaME ERNEST DREOL ; see p. 163. 


. MapaMe Evcene VERDIER ; flowers deep pink, large and full ; 


form, finely cupped. Growth, vigorous. 
MADAME FREEMAN ; see p. 168. 


. MADAME FauGEL ; flowers rose mottled. Growth, moderate. 
. MapamE Furtapo; flowers rosy crimson, very large and full ; 


form, globular. Growth, moderate. One of the best. 
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. MapaMe GuINoIssEau ; flowers rosy crimson. Growth, mode- 


rate. 


. Mapame Hector Jacquin ; flowers clear rose shaded with lilac, 


very large and full; form, globular. Growth, vigorous. 
MapaME HELYE; see p. 168. 


. MapamMe Heravp; flowers bright rose, fine form. Growth. 


moderate. 


. Mapame Hizarre; flowers blush. Second-rate. 


MApDAME JULIE DaRaN ; see p. 163. 


. Mapamse Knorr; flowers bright rose, pale edges, large and 


full; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 


. Mapane Lasastipe ; flowers rosy pink. Growth, moderate. 
. Mapame Larray; flowers rosy crimson, large and double. 


Growth, vigorous. 


. MapameE Lamon ; flowers reddish cerise, shaded with violet, 


large and full . Growth, moderate. 


. Mapame Leveau ; flowers clear lilac, free and good. Growth, 


moderate. 


. MapameE Louise Cariqus ; flowers bright rosy carmine, large 


and full: form, cupped, fine. Growth vigorous; foliage, 
handsome. 


. MapamME Marrez ; flowers flesh-colour, pretty, but not large 


enough. 


. MapaMeE Masson ; flowers reddish crimson, changing to violet, 


very large and full. Growth, vigorous. <A splendid Rose. 


. Mapame ME.aniz ; flowers crimson and purple shaded, of me- 


dium size, very double. Growth, moderate. 


. Mapame OctaviE Depyre ; flowers rosy carmine. 
5. Mapame PavLine Vitor ; flowers crimson purple, large and 


produced freely ; form, fine. Growth, moderate. 


- Manamg PuHEip ; flowers rose shaded ; too small. 
. Mapame Pisrson ; flowers rosy pink, large and full ; form, 


globular. Growth, vigorous. A bold showy Rose. 


. MapaME Puace; flowers rosy carmine, fine shape, but too 


small. 


. Mapame Rivers ; flowers clear flesh, changing to blush, large 


and full ; form, cupped, fine. Growth, vigorous. 


. Mapame Scumint; flowers rose-colour, changing to pink, very 


large and full. Growth, vigorous. 


. MapaMeE StanpisH ; flowers clear pale pink, of medium size 


and perfect form. Growth, vigorous. 


. MADAME SYLVAIN CAUBERT ; flowers flesh colour. Second-rate. 
. Mapame TrupeEavx ; flowers red. Growth, robust. 


MapamME VALEMBOURG. sce p. 168. 
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MapDAME VaNn GEERT; flowers rose, striped with white, small. 
Growth, vigorous. 

MapamE Van Houtte; flowers rosy blush, of medium size ; 
full, form, fine. Growth, moderate. 

MavaME VaRIN ; see Mdille. Jenny Varin. 

MapaME VipoT; flowers transparent flesh-colour, shaded with 
rose, large and full; form, cupped, exquisite. Very fra- 
grant. Growth, robust. One of the best. 

MapaME VIGNERON ; flowers rose-colour, large, full, and yery 
fragrant ; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. Good and 

istinct | 


MADEMOISELLE ALICE LeRoy; flowers delicate rose shaded, 
large and full; form, cupped, fine. Growth, moderate. 
A pretty and distinct Rose, flowering in clusters. 


. MapEMOISELLE AvcusTE; flowers deep pink, large and full; 


form, globular, fine. Growth, robust. 


21. MaDEMOISELLE Bonnarre; flowers pure white, with rosy 


centres, of medium size, full; form, exquisitely cupped. 
Growth, moderate. One of the best. 


MADEMOISELLE Ciaupine DY Orray ; flowers brilliant large 


and full; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. A good, 
free, hardy Rose. 


. MADEMOISELLE EvuGENE VeERDIER; flowers white, tinted with 


rose, of medium size, full; form, cupped. A beautiful 
Rose of rather shy growth. 


. MaDEMOISELLE GoparpD ; flowers rose, large and full. Growth, 


* moderate. 


. -MADEMOISELLE HENRIETTE Dusus; flowers red, shaded with 


violet ; of medium size, full; form, cupped. Growth, mo- 
derate. <A good useful Rose, blooming freely in Autumn. 


. MADEMOISELLE JENNY VARIN ; flowers rose-colour, hardly first- 


rate. 
MADEMOISELLE Haiman ; see Rose de Rosoméne, Group XXV. 


. MapaME THERESE APPERT; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group 


XXIV. 


. MARECHAL DE LA BRUNERIE; flowers rose mottled. Growth, 


moderate. 
MARECHAL VAILLANT; see p. 163. ¢ fw.clos rv. 
MaRGuERITE APPERT ; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 


. Marra PorTEMER ; flowers purplish red, large and full; form, 


globular. Growth, moderate. Occasionally fine, but 
rather uncertain, best in autumn. 


. Marie Davvesse ; flowers rose-colour, smooth petals ; -form, 


cupped. Growth moderate. 
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Marie Turerry ; flowers bright rosy carmine, large and fall; 
form, expanded. Growth, moderate. 
Margulis or Arisa; see Dr. Marx. 


. Mareuisa Bocceiia; flowers delicate pink, edges blush. 


Second-rate. 


. MARQUISE DE MuraT; flowers pink, edges paler. Growth, 


dwarf. 


. MARQUISE DE Paris ; flowers deep red, large and full ; form, | 


globular. Growth, vigorous. 


. MaTHURIN REGNIER ; flowers pale rose, large and full; form, 


expanded. Growth, robust. A good hardy Rose. 
Maurice BERNARDIN ; see p. 163. 


. Maxime; flowers violet rose, large and full. Growth, mode- 


rate. 
MAXIMILLIAN IT. ; see Rose de Rosoméne. Group XXV. 


. MERE DE St. Louis; flowers rosy white, large and double, 


colour exquisite. Growth, vigorous. Hardly fall enough. 


. Micnarp ; flowers rosy crimson, white edges, large and showy. 


Growth, moderate. 


. MonstEuR DE Montiany; flowers rosy carmine, very large 


and full ; form, globular. Growth, vigorous. 
MonsiEuR Dunant; see DuUNANT. 
MonsiEuR EvucEene Petit; see p. 168. 


. MonsiEuR JOIGNEAUX ; flowers purplish crimson, of medium 


size ; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 
MOonsIEUR RAVEL ; see RAVEL. 


. MONTEBELLO ; flowers violet crimson, of shy growth. 


MonTE Curisto ; see p. 164. 


. Mrs. Exot ; flowers purplish rose, very large and very double ; 


form, cupped. Habit, erect ; growth, vigorous. A beau- 
tiful Rose, with fine large petals, and handsome foliage. 
Raised by M. Laffay. Introduced in 1840. _ 


. Mrs. StanpisxH ; flowers rosy lilac, large and showy. Growth, 


Vigorous. 

Mrs. Wm. PauL; see p. 168. 

MURILLO ; sce p. 168. 

. Noemi; flowers blush, pretty, but too small. 

. NoTRE DAME DE FouRVIERES ; flowers glossy pink, very large 
and full. Growth, vigorous. 

OLIVIER DELHOMME; see p. 164. 

. OrveRIc Vitat ; flowers silvery rose, very large and full ; form, 
expanded. ’ Growth, robust. Good and distinct. 

a pe St. Lovrs ; See Rose de Rosoméne. Group 

XV. 
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/ 255. ORNEMENT DES JARDINS ; flowers brilliant crimson, velvety, of 
| medium size, full; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 
o 256. Pxonia ; flowers carmine. Second-rate. 
-957. Patestro; flowers rosy lilac; large, full, and globular. 
Growth, moderate. 
of 258. PanacHét pD’ORLEaNS; flowers flesh-colour, striped with rose 
and purple, large and full; form, cupped. Growth, 
‘ moderate. A pretty and distinct variety.: 
, .259. ParMENTIER; flowers rosy pink, very pretty, blooms freely, 
, but rather small. 
v - Pau DEsGRAND; see p. 168. 
261. Paut Dupuy; flowers bright velvety crimson, shaded, large 
: and full ; form, expanded. Growth, moderate. 
‘262. Paut Frva; flowers cherry-colour, large and very double ; 
form, cupped ; outline good. Growth, vigorous. 
» 263. Paving Lansezeur ; flowers bright crimson, changing to violet. 
Peter Lawson ; see p. 168. 
- 265. PHILoMENE; flowers rosy pink, large and double ; form, 
: cupped. 
ao .266. Prius THE NinTH; flowers crimson purple, large and full ; form, 
cupped. Growth, vigorous. 
¥ 267. Pourpre D ORLEANS ; flowers velvety purple, large and full. 
v 268. Pratre DE TERRE NoIRE; flowers velvety purple, large and 
full; form, cupped ; colour, rich and distinct. Growth, 


vigorous. 
L4 PRESIDENT LINCOLN ; see p. 168. 
v PRINCE CAMILLE DE Rowan ; see p. 164. 


271. Prince CHIPETOUZIKOFF ; flowers red. Second-rate. 

_& 272, Prince DE LA Mosxkowa; flowers dark maroon, shaded with 

crimson, large. Growth, vigorous. 

4 Prince HENRI DES Pays Bas; see p. 168. 

774. PRINCE IMPERIAL ; flowers rosy carmine, very large and full ; 

: form, globular. Growth, moderate. 

“Vv 975. Prince Lzon ; flowers bright crimson, large and very double ; 
‘7, form, compact, perfect. Growth, moderate. One of the 
Ebest. | ed 

276. PriXce Noir; flowers dark crimson purple, velvety, colour 

exquisite, but not double enough. Growth, moderate. 
PRINCESSE ALICE; see p. 168. 
278. Princesse CLOTHILDE ; flowers brilliant rose, large and full. 
Growth, vigorous. 
279. PRiNcESsE IMPERIALE CLOTHILDE ; flowers white, rosy centres, 
of medium size, full; form, cupped. An exquisitely 
beautiful Rose of shy growth. ? 
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PRINCESSE MATHILDE; see Rose de Rosoméne, sdiae XXV. 
PROFESSOR KOCH ; see p- 164. 4ucele ters 


. PRUDENCE Reeser ; flowers rosy-lilac. Second is 
. QUEEN OF DENMARK ; flowers lilac flesh, transparent, large 


and full ; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 


. QUEEN Vicroria; flowers white, shaded with pink colour of 


the old Celestial Rose, very large and full ; form, globular. 
Growth, vigorous. 


. RapHak.; flowers lively rose, large and very double. Growth, 


robust. 


. Rave. ; flowers brilliant crimson ; fine form. Growth, mode- 


rate. 


. Resecca ; flowers violet red, fine form, but too small. 


Rep Rover ; see p. 168. 


. REINE DE LA CiTE; flowers blush pink, centres large and full. 


A good Rose of robust growth. 


. Reine pes Fievurs; flowers light pink, of medium size ; form, 


globular. Growth, moderate. 


. REINE DES VIOLETTEs ; flowers dove and violet shaded, large 


and full; form, cupped, outline good. Growth, vigorous. 
Occasionally fine in autumn. 


. Rene MATHILDE ; flowers pale rose. Second-rate. 


ReyNnoips Hoe; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 


. RicHarp SmitTH ; flowers purple and crimson shaded. Growth, 


vigorous. 


. RICHESSE DE CouLeuR; flowers bright velvety purple, deeper 


centres. 


. Ropert pE Brig; flowers rosy salmon, distinct. Growth, 


robust. 
RoBert Fortune ; see p. 164. 


. Rozsin Hoop; flowers red. Second-rate. 
. Rot Davin ; flowers dark purplish red, large and full; form, 


globular. Growth, moderate. 


. Rosine Parron ; flowers rose ; second-rate. 


RovuGcr Marprez ; see p. 169. 

SALOMON; flowers rose ; second-rate. 

SALVATOR Rosa ; flowers red, large and very double; form, 
cupped. Growth, vigorous. 

SENATEUR VAIBSSE ; flowers brilliant red, large and full; form, 
cupped. Growth, vigorous. Perhaps the finest of this 
Group. 

Simon Sr. JEAN ; flowers crimson purple, very dark. 

SUR DES ANGES ; see p. 169. 

SOPHIE DE CoquERELLE ; flowers blush, rosy centres, large and 
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full, colours clear and pleasing. Sometimes good, but 
uncertain. Growth, vigorous. 

SOUVENIR DE BERANGER ; flowers rose colour, very large and 
full. Growth, moderate. A fine variety. 

SOUVENIR DE CHARLES MontTAULT; see Rose de Rosoméne, 
Group XXV. 

SOUVENIR DE ComTE Cavour ; (Margottin) see p. 164. 

SOUVENIR DE Lapy EaRDLEY ; see p. 164. 

SOUVENIR DE Leveson Gower ; flowers dark red, changing to 
~~ ruby, very large and full; form, cupped. Growth, vigo- 
- yous. Qne of the best. 

SOUVENIR DE LA REINE D’ ANGLETERRE ; flowers bright glossy 
rose, very large and full; petals of great substance ; 
form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. A fine hardy Rose. 

SOUVENIR DE Montcrau ; see Rose de Rosoméne, Group XXV. 

SOUVENIR DE M. Rousseau ; see Rose de Rosoméne, Group XXV. 

SOUVENIR DE LA REINE DES BELGES ; flowers bright red. Second- 
rate. 

STANDARD OF MaRENGO; flowers bright red. Second-rate. 


3. STEPHANIE BEAUHARNAIS ; flowers rose. Second-rate. 


SYDONIE ; flowers pink, large and full. 
THERESE DE St. Remy; flowers red. Second-rate. 
Tuomas Rivers; see Bourbon Perpetual, Group XXIV. 


. Tovsours FLevurRi; flowers purplish crimson, of medium size, 


full ; form, cupped, exquisite. A free blooming Rose of 
good quality, but shy growth. 

TRIOMPHE D’ALENGON; flowers bright red, shaded, very 
large and full; form, cupped. Growth robust. One of 
the best. 


. TRIOMPHE D’ AMIENs ; flowers vivid crimson, sometimes striped 


with lake, large and double. Growth, moderate. 
TRIOMPHE D’ANGERS ; see p. 169, also Group XXYV. 


. TRIOMPHE D’AVRANCHES; flowers bright red, large and full. 


Growth, dwarf. 


. TRIOMPHE DE BaGATELLE; flowers rosy carmine. Growth, 


dwarf. 


. TRIOMPHE DE CakEN; flowers brilliant scarlet, shaded with 


purple, large and full. Growth, vigorous. 
TRIOMPHE DE L’Exposition; flowers reddish crimson, large 
and full. A good free hardy Rose, of vigorous growth. 


. TRIOMPHE DE Lyon; flowers dark crimson, shaded with 


blackish purple, large and full. Growth, moderate. <A 
fine Rose, rather uncertain, sometimes splendid. 
TRIOMPHE DE Nancy; see p. 169. 
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. TRIOMPHE DE Paris ; flowers dark velvety crimson, very large 


and full; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. 


One of the 
best. an 


. TRIOMPHE DES Beaux Arts; flowers crimson and purple 


shaded, velvety ; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. A 
pretty and distinct Rose, but hardly full enough. 
TURENNE ; see p. 164. 
VAINQUEUR DE GOLIATH ; see p. 169: 


. VAINQUEUR DE SOLFERINO ; flowers dark red, brighter centres, 


large and full ; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 
VELOKTEE D’ ORLEANS ; see p. 169. 


. VicomTE ViatER; flowers crimson maroon, large and very 


double ; form, cupped. Growth vigorous. 

VicoMTESSE DE Monresquieu; see Bourbon Perpetual, 
Group XXIV. 

Victoria ; see Queen Victoria. 


. VictorRE DE Macenta; flowers red, shaded with purple, of 


medium size ; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 


. Victor TRovILLARD; flowers brilliant crimson and purple 


shaded, large and full. Colours beautiful ; form, irregular. 
Growth, moderate. 


. VicToR VERDIER ; flowers rosy carmine, purplish edges, very 


large and full; form, cupped. Growth, robust. 


One of 
the best. . 


. VIRGINAL ; flowers pure white, delicately tinted with flesh, 


large and very double ; form, cupped, exquisite. Growth, 
moderate. <A lovely Rose, of rather shy growth. 


. Vuucain ; flowers bright purplish violet, shaded with black, 


of medium size, very double ; form, cupped. Growth, 
moderate. Good and distinct. 


. WitiiaM GriFFiTHs ; flowers pale satin-like rose, large and 


full ; form, expanded. Growth, robust. One of the best. 


. WiLu1aAM JESSE ; flowers crimson, tinged with lilac, very large 


and double; form, globular. 
sweet. 
WILLIAM PavL; see p. 169. 
WILHELM PFITZER ; see p. 164. 


Growth, moderate. Very 


ROSA INDICA. 
Group XXIV.—THE BOURBON PERPETUAL. 


Tus Group embraces the “ Hybrid Perpetuals” of some Catalogues 
in which the characters of the Bourbon Rose are strikingly developed. 
They are generally of dwarf and compact growth, with roundish 
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shining leaflets. They form beautiful objects grown as Dwarfs or 
Dwarf Standards ; and, if planted ina rich soil, are certain autumnal 
bloomers. It is only necessary to keep them growing, for every 
new shoot will bear bloom. The flowers are not large, but they 
are well formed, and usually produced in clusters. They thrive best 
when closely pruned. 


v i. 


2. 


me 


Baron GoONELLA; flowers pink and lilac, shaded, large and 
full ; form, cupped, fine ; growth, moderate. 

BARONNE DE KERMONT ; flowers bright rose, form, cupped, fine ; 
growth, moderate. 

BaRONNE DE NorrmMont; flowers rose, large, full, and very 
sweet ; form, cupped, fine ; growth, moderate. 


. BELLE ANGLAISE; flowers bright pink; form, cupped, perfect ; 


growth, moderate. 


. CATHERINE GUILLOT; flowers pink ; of moderate size, full ; 


form, cupped, fine; growth, moderate. A superb Rose. 


. COMTESSE BARBANTANNE ; flowers flesh-colour, large and full ; 


form, cupped ; growth, vigorous.~- A good, useful 
Rose. 


. Docreur Juinuarp ; flowers rosy purple, shaded with carmine ; 


large and very double ; form, cupped ; growth, vigorous. 


. L’Aventr ; flowers glossy pink ; large and full; form, cupped, 


fine ; growth, vigorous. 


. L’ELEGANTE ; buds pink, flowers flesh-colour, large and full; 


form, cupped, fine ; growth, moderate. A good Rose. 


. Lorp PatMerston ; flowers cherry-red, of medium size, full; 


form, cupped, fine; growth, moderate. A very sweet 
and distinct free-flowering Rose. | 
Louise MarGorrin ; see p. 167. 


. Louise Oper ; flowers bright rose, of medium size and full ; 


growth, vigorous. <A good hardy Rose. 


. MapameE Bruni; flowers peach-colour, Provence-scehted, large 


and full ; growth, vigorous. 


. Mapame Comtesse ;* flowers fiesh-colour, of medium size, full. 
. MADEMOISELLE Eman; flowers white, with rosy centres, of 


medium size, full ; growth, moderate. 


. MaDEMOISELLE THERESE APPERT; flowers peach-colour, large 


and full; shape, cupped, perfect. A free and constant 
blooming Rose of moderate growth. 

MaRGUERITE APPERT ; flowers lavender blush, large and full ; 
form, cupped ; growth, moderate. A pretty and distinct 
Rose. 


. MoDELE DE PERFECTION ; flowers lively pink ; large and full ; 
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form, globular, exquisite ; growth, moderate. A beautiful 
Rose. ; 

19. ReyNotps Hoxe; flowers lively pink, increasing in brilliancy 
as the flowers advance in age, large, not very full; 
growth, vigorous. 

20. THomas Rivers; flowers rosy lilac, large and double; form, 
cupped ; growth, moderate. 

21. VicoMTESSE DE MONTESQUIEU ; flowers delicate flesh-colour, of 
medium size, full; form cupped. 


ROSA INDICA. 


Group XXV.—THE ROSE DE ROSOMENE., 


WHENCE arose the Gloire de Rosoméne, the type of this Group, it is 
difficult even to conjecture, so distinct is it in appearance from all 
its congeners. It was raised by M. Vibert, of Angers; but I believe 
he does not know from what source. The brilliancy of the flowers 
caused some stir among lovers of Roses when it was first introduced, 
and cultivators have long been striving to obtain full Roses to vie 
with itin colour. This is now accomplished, and in this small group 
are some of the richest and most beautiful of high-coloured Roses. 
I have classed here only such kinds as have the features of the 
Gloire de Rosoméne plainly visible ; although it is pretty evident 
that Géant des Batailles, Lord Raglan, and others of like aspect, are 
of the same blood. But in these there is more of the Hybrid 
Chinese. The kinds of moderate and dwarf growth require close 
pruning: the others, which, with the Tea-scented, are the very 
finest of Wall-roses, should be pruned sparingly. 


1. CHarLes BoissiERE; flowers crimson, large and full; form, 
compact ; growth, robust. 
/ 2. Comte Boprinsky; flowers crimson scarlet, large and full; 
form, irregular ; colour splendid ; growth, moderate. 
¢ 3. ComTE p’Eu ; flowers brilliant carmine, large and very double ; 
form, cupped; growth, moderate. A very pretty free- 
flowering Rose. 
4. CoMTE DE Beaurort; flowers blackish purple, centre fiery 
crimson ; large and full; form, cupped. A rich-looking 
handsome Rose of moderate growth. 


‘10. 
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. ComTE DE Fatiovux; flowers scarlety crimson, shaded with 


purple, large and full: form, cupped, fine. A _ free- 
blooming hardy Rose. 


. Descacues ; flowers rosy carmine, large and double ; growth, 


vigorous. 


. Ecuarr be J UPITER ; flowers rosy crimson, yeree and showy ; 


growth, vigorous. 


. GLOIRE DE RosoMENE; flowers brilliant carmine, large and 


semi-double. <A ‘good autumn-blooming Climbing Rose, 
of vigorous growth. 


. Leonoe Moise; flowers scarlet crimson, shot with maroon, 


large and full; brilliant and beautiful in colour, but 
irregular in form; growth, moderate. 

Louis XIV. ; flowers rich blood-colour, large and full; form, 
globular ; growth, moderate. A distinct and beautiful 
variety. 


. MADEMOISELLE Harman; flowers brilliant cerise, large and 


double ; finely cupped ; growth, vigorous. Colour par- 
ticularly lovely. 


. Maxrumran II. ; flowers crimson, shaded with blackish purple, 


of medium size, full; form, cupped; growth, dwarf. 


. ORIFLAMME DE St. Louis ; flowers brilliant carmine, large and 


very double ; growth, vigorous. A superior Pillar Rose. 


. PrincessE MaTHILpEe; flowers crimson maroon and purple 


shaded, of medium size, double; form, expanded; growth, 
vigorous. <A good hardy variety, colours exquisite. 
SOUVENIR DE CHARLES MoNTAULT ; see p. 169. 


. SOUVENIR DE Montceau ; flowers scarlet crimson, shaded with 


maroon, of medium size, full; form, cupped; growth, 
vigorous. Colours exquisite. 

SOUVENIR DE M. Rousseau ; see p. 164. 

TRIOMPHE D’ANGERS ; see p. 169. 


a ROSA INDICA. 
Group XXVI.—THE BOURBON ROSE. 


Tae type of this group, which has furnished us with some of the 
most lovely roses of autumn, was discovered by M. Breon, in the 
Isle of Bourbon, in 1817. He noticed it growing among a lot of 
_ seedlings of a different cast, raised for forming a hedge. He took 
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charge of and flowered it; and, in 1819, sent seeds to M. Jacques, 
gardener at the Chateau de Neuilly, near Paris. A little later it 
found its way to England. Its origin is unknown ; but it is sup- 
posed to be a hybrid between the Chinese and Four-seasons. What 
@ numerous progeny has it given birth to, and what a lovely assem- 
blage they form, graduating from pure white to the darkest tints ! 
The brilliancy and clearness of the colours, the large smooth petals 
of the flowers, their circular outline, and the beauty of the foliage, 
has rendered them especial favourites. The tardy growth of spring 
seldom produces them in full beauty; but the more rapid growth 
of summer provides us with an ample supply of perfect flowers 
- during the autumn months. 

There are certain kinds here partaking slightly of the Chinese : 
these are marked thust : there are others, marked thus {, approach- 
ing to the Noisette : the flowers arguing in favour of the one group, 
and the foliage in favour of the other. 

The Bourbon Roses have been recommended for planting against 
walls ; but they are hardy, and thrive well under ordinary culture. 
Surely, then, this extra care is unnecessary: we would rather 
choose the Rose de Rosoméne and Tea-scented for that purpose, 
for the former are improved by wall-culture, and the latter need 
protection. 

The kinds of vigorous growth form handsome standards ; they 
also look chaste and elegant trained up pillars or poles. The 
moderate growers are very pretty as Dwarf Standards: the Dwarf 
form striking and beautiful objects when grown on their own 
roots. A great many are excellent for Pot-culture, and are beautiful 
in the Forcing-house. All prefer and delight in a rich soil, requir- 
ing (with the exception of the vigorous kinds) close pruning. 


1. Acmatia; flowers pure white, their centre blush, large and 
full; form, globular. Growth, vigorous. <A_ beautiful 
Rose in fine weather. An excellent kind for forcing. 
Very sweet. 
2. ADELAIDE BouGERE ; flowers dark velvety purple, piangine to 
dove, large and full. Growth, moderate. 
3. AGAR; flowers rose-colour. 
4, ALINE Prerron ; flowers black, white flowers freely. 
5. ANGELINA BucELLE; flowers rosy carmine, of medium size, 
double ; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 
v 6, APOLLINE; flowers light pink, large and full; form, cupped, 
fine. Growth, yigorous. 
v 7 +Armosa flowers deep pink, of medium size, full. Growth, mo- 


12. 


13. 


. Beaute SEDUISANTE ; 


. CAROLINE RicvET; flowers pure white, centres blush. 


. CHARLES SOUCHET ; 


. ComTE DE Monto ; 


Acuw 


[Dreprsac 


derate. A most abundant bloomer, partaking somewhat 
of the Chinese. A good variety for planting in masses; 
good also for a Standard or Pot-Rose. 
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. AURORE DU GUIDE; flowers purplish violet, sometimes crimson 


scarlet, large ‘and full; form, globular. Growth, robust ; 
foliage magnificent. 
Baron GonEuua 3 see Group XXIV. Bourbon Perpetual. 
BaRonNneE DE Noirmont; see Group XXIV. Bourbon Perpetual. 
flowers purplish pink, large and full. 
Growth, vigorous. 


. BuANcHE LaFiTTE ; flowers white, shaded with flesh-colour of 


medium size, full. Growth, moderate. 


. Bouquet DE Fiore: flowers light glossy carmine, very large 


and double ; form, cupped, exquisite. Growth, vigorous. 
Foliage and petals particularly elegant. Flowers, sweet. 
Forms a fine Standard or Pillar; good also for Pot-cul- 
ture. A good seed-bearer. 

CAMILLE DE CHaATEAUBOURG; flowers purple and crimson 
shaded, large and double ; form, cupped. A distinct and 
good variety, of vigorous growth. 

CarpINAL FrEscH; flowers cherry crimson, changing to purple, 
of medium size, very double ; form, compact. Growth, 
vigorous. 

A 
free-blowing Rose of vigorous growth, with handsome 
foliage. 

CATHERINE GUILLOT; see Group XXIV. Bourbon Perpetual. 

flowers dark crimson, sometimes finely 

shaded with purple, of medium size, full; form, compact, 
fine. Growth, dwarf. Uncertain, but occasionally fine. 


. }Comice De SErve ET Marne; flowers crimson scarlet, chang- 


ing to rosy purple, produced in clusters, of medium size, 
very double ; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 


. CoMICE DE TARNE ET GARONNE ; flowers lilac rose, large and 


full ; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 

ComMTE p’Eu ; see Group XXV. Rose de Rosoméne. 

flowers rich. reddish crimson, sometimes 
shaded with purple, of medium size, full. Growth, mo- 
derate. 

CoMTESSE DE BARBANTANNE ; see Group XXIV. Bourbon Perpe- 
tual. 


. {Comte pE Ramsureau ; flowers dark rose, tinted with lilac, 


large and full ; 
seed-bearer. 


Condes Le Natroleon ; : 


form, compact. Growth, dwarf. A good 
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Docteur BErtHeEt ; flowers brilliant cherry, shaded with pur- 
ple, large and full; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. 

DocteurR LeprReEsTRE ; flowers brilliant purplish red, large and 
full; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 

Duc pe Critton; flowers brilliant red, changing to bright 
rose, large and full. Growth, vigorous. 

DUCHESSE DE THURINGE ; flowers white, delicately tinged with 
lilac, produced in corymbs, of medium size, very double. 

DvukKE or RicHMonp ; flowers rosy carmine, large and full, and 
produced abundantly. Growth, vigorous. 

Duretit-THouars ; flowers brilliant crimson, sometimes a little 
purplish, large and full; form, compact. Growth vigo- 
rous. 

EpITH DE Murat; flowers flesh-colour, changing to white, of 
medium size, full; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 
Distinct and excellent. 

Epouarp DesFrossts ; flowers fresh pink, shaded with pale 
pink, very large and full; form cupped. Growth, vigo- 
rous. 

EmiLe VaRANGoT ; flowers deep rose, large. 

EMOTION ; see p. 166. 

Empress EvGceniE; flowers rosy blush, purple edges, large and 
full; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. A good free 
hardy rose. 

Ernest ; flowers rosy carmine, marbled, large and full. 

Eroite pu Norp; flowers rosy red, shaded. Growth, vigo- 
Tous. | 

FERDINAND Depre ; flowers reddish violet, large and full ; form, 
compact. Growth, moderate. 

Francois Herincg ; flowers bright cherry, shaded with crim- 
son, of medium size, very double ; form cupped. Growth, 
moderate. 

GENERAL BLANCHARD; flowers transparent rose, of medium 
size ; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 

GEORGES CuvIER; flowers rosy cherry, beautifully tinted with 
light purple, large and full; form, compact. Growth, 
moderate. A good Autumn Rose. 

GrorcEs Dupont ; flowers brilliant crimson, shaded with pur- 
ple, large and full. Growth, moderate. 

GEORGE PEaBopy ; flowers rich crimson, usually shaded with 
purple, large and full; form,cupped. Growth, moderate. 

GiorieTTA; flowers deep red. Growth, moderate. 

GLOIRE D’Eramps ; see Group XX VII. Crimson Chinese. 

GLOIRE DE RosoMENE; see Group XXV. Rose de Rosoméne. 
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40. Henry Cray; flowers deep rose, slightly tinged with lilac, large 
and full. 

41. Henri Lecoca; flowersclear carmine, largeand full ; form, cupped. 

42. {IMPERATICE JOSEPHINE ; flowers pink, their margins blush, 
produced in clustera, of medium size, very double ; form, 
globular. Growth, robust. 

43.tJOSEPHINE CLERMONT; flowers pink, of medium size, full ; 
form, cupped ; blooms abundantly. Growth, moderate. 

44, Junie DE FonTENELLE ; flowers rosy crimson, shaded with 
purple, of medium size, very double ; form, cupped. 
Growth, moderate. <A very prettily-formed flower. 

45. {Jute Detoynes; flowers flesh-colour, changing to French 

( White Bourbon) white, produced in clusters ; form, cupped. Growth, 
moderate. 

46. JustTINE ; flowers clear rose, changing to rose pink ; of medium 
size, very double; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 
Blooms freely. 

47. La Puprur ; flowers delicate blush. Growth, moderate. 

48. La QuintiNniE; flowers bright crimson, changing to blackish 
violet, large and full; form, cupped. A distinct and 
beautiful Rose, of delicate habit. 

L’ Avenir ; see Group XXIV. Bourbon Perpetual. 

49, Le Fiorir&reE ; flowers rosy lilac, margined with crimson, large 
and full; form, cupped. Growth, robust. 

50. Le Grenapvier ; flowers clear rosy purple, sometimes opening 
crimson scarlet, of medium size, double ; form, expanded. 
Growth, robust. The colours of this kind are extremely 
beautiful. Raised in the vicinity of Paris. Introduced 
in 1843. 

51. Leon Ovurset ; flowers light red, large and full; form, cupped. 
Growth, moderate. 

52. Louise Mareortin ; see p. 167. 

MabDaME ComTESSE ; see Group XXIV. Bourbon Perpetual. 

53. MapAME ANGELINA; flowers rich cream, their centre salmon 
and fawn, of medium size, very double ; form, cupped. 
Growth, moderate. A beautiful and distinct Rose, with 
fine stiff petals. 

54. Mapame Aung; flowers rosy lilac, large and full ; form, globu- 
lar. Growth, vigorous. 

55. MapaMeE Cousin ; flowers flesh-coloured rose, large and full; 
form, cupped. Growth, moderate. A good hardy free 
flowering rose. 

56. MADAME DE France; flowers flesh-colour, changing to wale 
Growth moderate. 
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MapaME Desprez ; flowers rose and lilac shaded, produced in 
large clusters, large and full; form, cupped. Growth, 
vigorous. A fine Standard or Pillar Rose. 

+tMapaME Evise CHENIER ; flowers bright rose, blooms freely. 
Growth, vigorous. 

MapaME HELFENBIEN ; flowers pale rose, large and full. 
Growth, vigorous. 

MADAME LACHARME ; flowers white, tinted with flesh, large and 
very double ; form, cupped. Growth, robust. 

MADAME MARECHAL; flowers flesh-colour, edges white, of me- 
dium size, full. Growth, moderate. 

MADEMOISELLE EmalIn ; see Group XXIV. Bourbon Perpetual. 

MapaME NERARD; flowers delicate pink, shaded with blush,, 
large and double, sweet ; form, cupped, fine. A heauti- 
ful Rose, of moderate growth. | 

tMapamME TripeT; flowers dark rose, their circumference 
whitish, large and very double ; form, cupped. 

MADEMOISELLE FELicire TRuILLOT; flowers clear soft pink, of 
medium size, with large smooth petals, very elegantly 
arranged. Growth, moderate, and blooms freely. 

MaADEMOISELLE PizRRON; flowers creamy white, produced abun- 
dantly. Growth, moderate. 

MANTEAU DE JEANNE D’ARC ; flowers clear flesh colour, chang- 
ing to white, of medium size, very double ; form, cupped. 
camellia-like. Growth, dwarf. | 

MarieE Jouy ; flowers rose-colour. Growth, vigorous. 

Marquis BALBIANO ; flowers rose-colour, tinged with lilac, large 
and full; form, cupped, fine. Growth, vigorous, well 
furnished with handsome foliage. 

MaRQUIS DE Buisson ; flowers white. Growth, vigorous. 

MoDELE DE PERFECTION ; see Group XXIV. Bourbon Perpetual. 

Marquise D’Ivry ; flowers bright rosy pink, changing to lilac ; 
form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. 

MaRQUISE DE Morris; flowers bright carmine, large and full. 

Menovux; flowers carmine, large and full; form, cnpped. 
Superb. 

MOo.IERE ; flowers rose shaded with lilac. Growth, vigoreus. 

MonsIEUR JARD ; flowers cherry-red, large and full. Growth, 
vigorous. 

+Mrs. BosanquEt; flowers white, their centre delicate flesh, 
large and full; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. A 
beautiful Rose, sweet, and an abundant bloomer. Good 
either for Bedding, Pot-culture, or a Standard. 

Octavig Fontaine; flowers white tinted with flesh colour, of 
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medium size, full; form, compact good. Growth, mode- 
rate. 

Omar Pacua; flowers brillant red, large and full; form, com- 
pact. Growth, moderate. 

PAUL ET VIRGINIE; flowers blush. 

Pau. JoserH ; flowers rich purplish crimson, often shaded with 
fiery crimson large, and full; form, compact. Growth, 
moderate. Thrives best as a Dwarf, or Dwarf-standard. 

Pue@nix ; flowers bright purplish crimson, large and very 
double ; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 

PIERRE DE St. Cyr; flowers pale glossy pink, large and very 
double ; form, cupped Growth, vigorous. A good Weep- 
ing-Rose. 

Piceron ; flowers purplish red. Second-rate. 


. Prince ALBERT ; flowers scarlet crimson, of medium size ; very 


double ; form, compact. Growth, moderate. A beautiful 
Rose, flowering in clusters. 

PRINCE DE CuIMAY ; flowers purplish crimson, large and very 
double. Flowers freely. Growth, moderate. 

PRINCE IMPERIAL; flowers white, shuded with rose. Growth, 
moderate. 


. QUEEN ; flowers delicate salmon flesh, often tinged with buff, 


large and very double; form, cupped, fine. Growth, 
moderate. An abundant bloomer, sweet, and of fine habit ; 
excellent for bedding. 

ReEvEIL ; flowers cherry-crimson richly shaded with violet- 
purple, large and full. Growth, moderate. A fine hardy 
dark Bourbon rose. 

Scipion ; flowers crimson shaded with scarlet, large and very 
showy, the colours splendid. Growth, moderate. 


. Sir JosepH Paxton ; flowers bright rose shaded with crimson, 


large and full; form, expanded. Growth, vigorous. A 
fine hardy Rose, with handsome foliage, good for a wall 
or pillar. 

SOUCHET; flowers bright rosy purple, sometimes brilliant 
crimson, glossy, very large and full; form, compact. 
Growth, moderate. A good Rose, and sweet. 

SOUVENIR DE DumonT D’URVILLE; flowers rosy crimson, large 
and full. Growth, moderate. 

SOUVENIR DE L’ ARQUEBUBE ; flowers crimson and purple shaded, 
produced abundantly. 

SOUVENIR DE L’Exposition ; flowers dark crimson, of medium 
size, full. Growth, moderate. 

SOUVENIR DE Marmaison ; flowers flesh colour, their margin 
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almost white; very large and full; form, compact. 
Growth, vigorous. A magnificent Rose, with large thick 
petals. Forms a fine sort for a Standard or Pot-culture. 

95, SouvENIR DE MaLMAISsoN A FLEuRS Rovuce; flowers rose colour, 
very large. 

96. SOUVENIR D’UN FRERE; flowers brilliant crimson, of medium 
size, very double. Growth, moderate. 

97. SPLENDENS ; flowers rosy lilac to rosy crimson, variable, large 
and full, sweet ; form, compact. Growth, moderate. 

98. THeresia Marcat ; flowers fresh rose-pink, their circumference 
paler, of medium size, very double; form, cupped. 
Growth, moderate. 

TRIOMPHE DE LA DUCHERE: see Group XXXII. Noisette. 

99. TRIOMPHE DE LA GUILLOTIERE; flowers rosy lilac, of medium 
size, full ; form, cupped. 

100. TriomMPHE D’OUILLINS ; flowers rosy crimson. 

101. VicomTE DE Cussy : flowers cherry colour, tinged with purple, 
large and very double ; form, compact. Growth, mode- 
rate. 

102. Victor EMMANUEL; flowers purple and purplish maroon 
shaded, large and double ; form, cupped. A good Rose, 
of moderate growth. 

103. Vorace; dark crimson purple, large and full ; form, cupped. 
Growth, moderate. Sometimes fine, but rather uncertain. 


ROSA SEMPERFLORENS. 


Group XXVII.—THE CRIMSON CHINESE ROSE. 


THE original of this group was introduced from China in 17839. 
There are perhaps no Roses more beautiful late in the year, when 
the autumn is mild. I was particularly struck with this in the 
autumn of 1846. A few cold misty days had obscured their bright- 
ness, when warm weather succeeded, and the buds, which the wet 
and cold had sealed, suddenly expanded, producing a brilliant show 
in November. There are some very handsome blood-coloured 
Roses here. All are of a branching habit, and of moderate growth. 
Some do not thrive well as Standards; but all luxuriate on their 
own roots, and form pretty and interesting objects budded on 
dwarf stocks. They thrive best in a rich soil, with close pruning: 
there are none better for planting in clumps on lawns or in the 
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flower-garden, for they produce a great number and regular suc- 

cession of flowers throughout the summer and autumn. 

1. Appx MioLanp; flowers reddish purple, often streaked with 
white, large and very double ; form, globular. 

2. ALBA; flowers white, tinged with straw-colour, of medium size, 

(White) double; form cupped. A good Rose for planting in 
masses. 

3. Beau CarMIn ; flowers crimson, suffused with purple, velvety, 
of medium size, very double. 

4, BELLE DE FLORENCE; flowers pale cherry, produced in elegant 
clusters, of medium size, semi-double ; form, cupped. A 
showy Rose. 

5. BELLE Emitie; flowers blush, their centre flesh, large and 

(Theresia Stravius) double ; form,expanded. Excellent for plant- 
ing in masses. 

6. CITOYEN DES DEUX MoNDES; flowers deep blackish crimson, of 
medium size, full; form expanded. 

7. CRAMOISIE EBLOUISSANTE; flowers vivid crimson, small and 

~ (P Edlouissante) full. 

8. CRAMOISIE SUPERIEURE; flowers velvety crimson, of medium 
size, very double ; form cupped ; exquisite in bud. A 
good Pot-Rose. 

9. DucHess or Kent; flowers creamy white, sometimes beauti- 
fully edged with rose, then very pretty and distinct, 
small and full ; form, cupped. 

10. Evctne Beaugarnais: flowers amaranth, the buds beautiful 

(Prince Bugene) when first unfolding, sometimes dying off 
blackish crimson, large and very double ; form, cupped. 

11. Fasvirr ; flowers crimson scarlet, of medium size, semi-double ; 
form, expanded. One of the most brilliant of Roses, very 
showy, and a superb kind for planting in masses. 

12. GuLorrE D’Etamps ; flowers crimson. Growth moderate, 

13. Henry THE Firtu ; flowers crimson scarlet, often striped with 
white, large and very double ; form, cupped. 

14. Lapy or THE LakE; flowers pure white. 

15. Lucuttus; flowers dark purplish crimson. 

16. Louis Puiuipre ; flowers dark crimson, the edges of the centre 
petals almost white, of medium size, full; form, govuan 
Raised at Angers. 

17. Margo.in ; flowers rosy crimson to deep crimson, satiable: 
large ‘and full ; form, cupped. Raised at the Jardin du 
Luxembourg. : 

18. PRESIDENT D’OLBECQUE; flowers cherry red; form, cupped. 
Free and good. 
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19. Prince CHaRrtes ; flowers brilliant crimson, often suffused with 
light purple, of medium size, full ; form, cupped. 
20. Sanauinea ; flowers crimson, small and very double. 


THERESIA STRAVIUS ; see Belle Emilie. 
! 


ROSA INDICA. 
Group XXVIII—THE CHINESE OR MONTHLY ROSE. 


THE varieties of this and the preceding species are included in one 
group by many cultivators; and in some ofthe hybrids the ba- 
lance is so nicely adjusted, that it is hard to say to which species 
they belong. But the majority are well marked in character. 
Compare, for instance, Alba, Cramoisie Supérieure, Fabvier, &., of 
the former group, with Archduke Charles, Joseph Deschiens, and 
Napoleon of the present. Archduke Charles, and many others 
classed here, are distinct and beautiful as variegated Roses: they 
expand rose and white, soon becoming mottled with, then changing 
wholly to, crimson, from the action of the sun’s rays. Strange 
that he who bids the colours of other roses fly at his approach 
should lend these a deeper and more brilliant tint ! 

The varieties of this group are also of even growth, although 
more robust than the Crimson Chinese: they are suited for the 
same purposes, and, in addition, form fine Standards, thriving under 
common treatment. It has been said that the Bourbon Roses are 
hardier than the Chinese, which has led many to suppose that 
they are easier of culture ; but nothing could be more contrary to 
fact. The Bourbons are less susceptible of frost ; but if we except 
the varieties hydridized with the Tea-scented, which are marked 
thus*, the Chinese are of the freest growth. The first Chinese 
Rose was introduced from China in 1789. The varieties which 
have sprung from it are too numerous to be described, and withal 
resemble each other so closely, that we content ourselves with making 
a selection of the best. 

1. *AnTEROS ; flowers white, with creamy centre, large and full ; 
form, cupped. A capital Forcing Rose. 

2. ARCHDUKE CHARLES; flowers rose, their margin almost white 
when newly expanded, gradually changing to rich crimson, 
from which peculiarity the plant bears flowers of various 
tints at the same time; very large and full; form, ex- 
panded. 
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3. *CaMELLIA Buianc; flowers white, large and double; form, 
globular. A free bloomer, but rather loose. 

4, *CeLts Muutirtora ; flowers white, their centre flesh, large and 
full; form, cupped. A good forcing Rose; flowers very 
freely. 

5. *Cuara Sy vain ; flowers pure white, large and full; form, 
(Lady Warrender) cupped. <A very fine Rose, suitable either 

for the borders or the greenhouse. 

6. Exis—E Fiory; flowers rose-colour, large and full. Growth, 

: vigorous. 

7. *EuGENE Harpy ; flowers white, their centre flesh-colour, of 
medium size, full; form, cupped. 

8. Fanny Duva.; flowers ‘white, their centre flesh, large and full ; 
form, cupped. 

9. JosEPH DESCHIENS ; flowers dark crimson, their centre rosy 
purple, of medium size, full; form, cupped. 

10. Lz CaMELEon ; flowers whitish pink, often changing to blackish 
crimson before decaying, of medium size, double ; form, 
expanded. 

11. La FraicHevur ; flowers rosy white, centre yellowish. Growth, 
moderate. 

12. Lorrainy ; flowers French white ; form, cupped. 

13. MapaME BreEon ; flowers rich rose-colour, sometimes a little 
tinged with salmon, very large and full; form, compact. 
A beautiful Rose, with handsome foliage. 

14. Mapame Bureau ; flowers white, their centre inclining to straw, 
(Infidélité de Lisette) large and very double ; form, cupped. One 
(Madame de Rohan) of the finest White Autumnal Roses. 

15.*MapameE Desprez ; flowers white tinged with lemon, ere? and 
very double ; form, cupped. 

Mapame pe Rowan: see Madame Bureau. 
MADAME LacHaRME ; see Virginale. 

16. MiEetiEz ; flowers pale lemon, changing to white, of medium 
size, double ; form, cupped. 

Mrs. BosanquET ; see Group XXVI. Bourbon. [--24e. 

17. Napoxeon ; flowers blush, mottled with pink, large and double ; 
form, cupped. 

18. Sutiy; flowers pale rose, shaded with fawn ; form, cupped. 

19. Tancorepr; flowers light purple, suffused with crimson, variable, 
large and full; form, cupped. A distinct and desirable 
variety. 

20. TRIOMPHE DE GaAND;_ flowers rose, mottled, large and 
double. 


/ 
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21. *VirGINALE ; flowers flesh-colour, of medium size, full ; form, 
(La Séduisante) globular. A fine Forcing Rose, but seldom 
(Madame Lacharme) opens clean and good out of doors. 

22.* VIRGINIE ; flowers rose shaded, large and full ; form, cupped. 

23. VIRIDIFLORA ; flowers green, curious. 


ROSA INDICA. 
Group XXIX.—THE LAWRENCEANA, OR FAIRY ROSE. 


THE first of these interesting Roses was introduced from China in 
1810. The varieties form pretty objects cultivated in pots, rarely 
exceeding a foot in height. Thousands of them are sold in our 
markets every year, and beautiful they are when covered with their 
tiny blossoms. In dry soils the Fairy Roses may be planted in 
masses, also as edgings for beds in the Rosarium : for the latter 
purpose the hardiest kinds should be chosen. They require the 
same treatment as the varieties of the succeeding group. 

1. AuBa, or BLanc; flowers white, delicate. 
BuusH ; see Fairy. 
Fairy ; flowers pale pink 
(Blush) 
. GLorrE DES LawrENcEaANas ; flowers dark crimson. 
. JENNY; flowers bright crimson. 
(Rubra) 
La Destrfe ; flowers crimson. 
. Nemesis ; flowers crimson, changing blackish, larger and more 
robust in habit than the others. 
. Niera; flowers very dark crimson. 
. Retour pu Printemps ; flowers bright rose. 

Rupra ; see Jenny. 


Com DO Wo dS 


ROSA INDICA. 
Group XXX.—THE TEA-SCENTED ROSE. 


In 1810 the Blush Tea-scented Rose was introduced from China, 
and fourteen years later the Yellow variety was received from the 
same country. They have given birth to a very numerous family, 
some remarkable for their large thick petals ; others for possessing 
a strong tea-like scent ; and others for the delicacy and bewitching 
tints of the flowers. It has been said, both by French and English 
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writers on this subject, that the Yellow, although a fertile seed- 
bearer, never produces varieties worthy of notice. As if to redeem 
its character from this aspersion, a few years ago it produced, in 
this country, the Devoniensis, one of the handsomest of the group, 
raised by Mr. Foster of Plymouth, with others from the same 
parent, one of which was a Noisette of a yellow cast. 

It must be admitted that this beautiful group is somewhat 
difficult of culture. (See p.159) They require a rich well-drained 
soil, close pruning, and, zf grown out of doors, a dry warm border and 
protection from frost. The practice of removing them from the 
ground for protection during winter, and again transferring them to 
their places in the Rosarium in spring, is not altogether satisfactory. 
To remove a plant once endangers its growth and perfect flowering 
the first year, and to remove it twice more than doubles the risk of 
failure. Tea-Roses may be divided into two classes ; “ Ligneous*,” 
represented by the Comte de Paris; and “Herbaceous,” of which 
we may instance the Yellow. The former, which are marked ft, 
are far hardier than the others, and form good Standards. If the 
latter are grown as such, they must be thoroughly protected during 
winter.—See p. 145. 

If trained to a wall with a south or east aspect the Tea-Roses 
grow vigorously, and flower in great beauty, much earlier and finer 
than in the open ground, producing a constant succession of flowers 
for one half of the year. They also flower well grown in pots and 
plunged in the open ground, if removed to a cold frame for protec- 
tion during winter. But for Pot-culture under glass, for Forcing, 
and for planting out in the Conservatory, they are unsurpassed. 

There are some fine specimens at the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Gardens at Chiswick, growing in a house devoted entirely to 
their culture. 


1. ApricoTe ; flowers apricot colour, their margin flesh, large and 

(Fanny Dupuis) double; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. A 
beautiful Rose. 

, 2. ApamM; flowers rich rosy salmon, very large and full; form, 
globular. Growth, vigorous. A superb Rose, and very 
sweet. ee 

ALBA Rosa ; see p. 160. 

3. +AMABILIs ; flowers flesh-colour, buff centres, thick petals, large 
and full; form, expanded; habit, branching. Growth, 
vigorous. A good hardy free sort. 

4, ARCHIMEDE; flowers rosy fawn, darker centres, large and full ; 
form, expanded. Growth, moderate. 


“ The words ‘‘ Ligneous” and ‘‘ Herbaceous” are not used here in their 
strict botanical sense, but to distinguish the two races. 


Aurorva 
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AvuGcustE Ocer; flowers rose-colour, centres copper colour, 
large and full; form, cupped fine. 
One of the best. 


. AucusTe VacHER; flowers golden fawn, shaded with copper 


colour, large and full; form, cupped. Growth, mode- 
rate. 


. Barzot; flowers cream, suffused with rose and salmon, large 


and full; form, globular. 
certain out of doors. 
BaRILLET DescHaAMps; see Madame Barillet Deschamps. 


A good Forcing Rose, but un- 


. BELLE ALLEMANDE; flowers dejicate pink, often tinged with 


fawn, variable, very large and double; form, expanded. 
A free bloomer, and very sweet. 


. BELLE CHARTRONNAISE ; flowers bright red, shaded with rosy 


crimson, large and full. Growth, vigorous. 


. (BELLE DE BorpDEAux ; flowers pink, centres crimson, large and 


full. Growth, vigorous. 


. {BELLE Marie; flowers white, shaded with rose, large and full 


Growth, iiedorate: 


. tBELLE MARGUERITE ; flowers rose, shaded with crimson, large 


and very double ; form, expanded. Growth, robust. 

BouGrre ; flowers deep salmon colour, very large and full; 
form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. A superb Pot or 
Forcing Rose, with thick petals. ~ 


. tBureT ; flowers crimson, tinged with light purple, of medium 


size, full; form, globular. A free bloomer. A distinct 


Rose, of vigorous growth. 


average BI1Ze, hardly double. Growth, moderate. 


. tCAROLINE ; flowers blush, suffused with deep pink, large and 


full ; form, cupped. Grows and flowers freely. 


_ Cerise PourPRE ; flowers rosy crimson marbled. Second-rate. 


CoMTESSE DE Brossarp ; see p. 166. 


. CHARLES ReysBaupD; flowers pink, large and double; form, 


expanded. 

flowers flesh colour, shaded with rose, very 
large and full; form, cupped. A noble Rose. Raised at 
the Jardin du ‘Luxembourg. 


. CoMTESSE DE LaBARTHE ; flowers salmon pink. Second-rate. 
. CoMTESSE OUVAROFF ; flowers rose-colour, shaded with pink and 


fawn ; large and full. Growth, moderate. Beautiful in bud. 


. CoMTESSE DE Woronzow ; flowers rose and crimson, large and 


full. Growth, vigorous. 
flowers rose-colour mottled, large and full. 


Growth, vigorous. 
Caro iin e Cov ; Se pevtt. t wor cedlee 


i 
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Growth, moderate. , 


a 


. Canary; flowers bright canary colour, beautiful in the bud, of | 


7 Drew 
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e Toylune's Five Colorect - 
§ 24. Dewpnine (Gavupér) ; flowers pure white ; form, cupped. 
yw 25. Dervoniensis; flowers creamy white, their centre sometimes 
a buff, sometimes yellowish, very large and full; form, 
‘ cupped. A. splendid. Rose, of robust growth. 
1 26. Duc pe Macenta ; flowers bright rosy salmon, shaded with 
flesh-colour and fawn, very large and full. Growth, mo- 
| derate. A fine Rose, with large thick petals. 

27. Ducuesse DE LavaLuiere; flowers pink. Second-rate. 

28. DucHESsE D’ORLEANS ; flowers flesh-colour. Second-rate. 

§ 29. Exisz Sauvace; flowers pale yellow, their centre sometimes 

: inclining to buff, sometimes to orange, large and full; 
form, globular. One of the most beautiful, but of a 
rather delicate habit. 

30. Enrant pe Lyon; flowers pale yellow, large and full; form, 
cupped, fine. Growth, moderate. A ‘beautiful Rose, 
similar to, but paler than Narcisse. 

31. tEucenie DescacHes; flowers rose, large and full; form, 
cupped. Growth, vigorous. One of the best. 

32. tFRaco.eTta; flowers rosy blush to crimson, variable, large 

and double ; form, cupped. Foliage, fine. 

33. TFRAGRANS ; flowers rosy to bright crimson ; form, cupped. 

y 34. GenpraLt Tarts; flowers flesh-colour, shaded with rose, large 
7 and full. Growth, moderate. 
35. GEORGES DE FRANCE; flowers flesh-colour, large and double. 
- Growth, moderate. 

36. GerarpD Dessois; flowers bright rosy red, large and full. 
Growth, vigorous. 

37. GLorRE DE BorpeEaux ; flowers silvery white, the back of the 
petals rosy pink, very large and full. Growth, vigorous. 

A fine Wall-Rose. | 
vy 38+.GLOIRE DE Dison ; flowers yellow, buff, orange, and salmon 
| shaded, large and full ; form, globular. Growth, vigorous. 
One of ‘the best. A splendid wall or pillar Rose. 
39+. GovBavuLt ; flowers bright rose, very large and double ; form, 
expanded. The young buds of this Rose are of the most 
| elegant form, shewing of a rich deep crimson as the sepals 
part. Very sweet. 
40. GraNDIFLORA ; flowers shaded rose, very large and double. 
Growth, vigorous. | 
-g41.+Homer ; flowers blush rose and salmon,, very variable, form, 
cupped. Growth, vigorous. A good hardy free blooming 
sort. 
42. JosePHINE Matton ; flowers rich cream colour, their centres, 
| , often inclining to buff, the tops of the petals sometimes 
Vv Ge qoutes gue. 
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tinged with lake, large and very double; form, cupped, 
exquisite. A beautiful Rose. Very susceptible of frost. 
43. Junie Mansais; flowers straw colour, their margin almost 


white, large and full; form, cupped. Very sweet. The ‘ 


buds long and very beautifnl. Rather delicate. ~ 
44, La Bouce p’OrR; flowers fine golden yellow, petals broad and 
smooth, large and full; form, globular. Growth, moderate. 
A fine Rose under glass only. 
4 Lapy WARRENDER ; see Group XX VIII. Chinese “Clara Sylvain.” 
45+.La SYLPHIDE ; flowers blush, very large and double. 
¥ 46. Lauretre; flowers rosy blush shaded with salmon, large and 
very double. Growth, vigorous. 
47. LExrant Trovuve; closely resembles, if not identical with, 
Elise Sauvage. 
48. Leontine DE Laporte‘ flowers sulphur and fawn, large and 
full; form, cupped. Growth, robust. 
49. Le CaMELEON ;-flowers French-white, with salmon centre, large 
and double. 
450. Leveson Gower ; flowers pale yellow, distinct. 
51. Louise CLEMENT ; flowers creamy yellow. Growth, dwarf. 
52. LovIse DE Savoir; flowers fine pale yellow, large and full. 
Growth, moderate. Very sweet. One of the best. 


wv 53. tlyonnais ; flowers rosy pink, changing to ficsh-colour, very | 


large and double ; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. A 
noble Rose, but rather loose. 
54. Mapame Baritiet Descuamps ; flowers white, creamy centre, 
large and full. Growth, moderate. A good free sort. 
55. Mapameé BuiacHet; flowers rose and fawn, very variable, and 
very sweet, large and full. Growth, dwarf. | 
# 56.tMapameE Bravy ; flowers cream, large and full; form, cupped, 
good. 
JV 57. Mapame Damalzin ; flowers buff, cream, and salmon, variously 
shaded, large and full; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. 
A good, distinct, and hardy sort. 
58. MapaME Darru ; flowers rose shaded. Growth, moderate. 
59.tMADAME DE SALVANDY ; flowers yellowish buff, large and double. 
Growth, mderate. A free-flowering hardy sort. 
60+.MapaME DE St. JosepH; flowers pink, with deeper centre, 
sometimes dying off apricot colour, very large and double; 
form, expanded. Growth, vigorous. A splendid Pot-Rose. 
¢ 61. Mapame pbE Tartas; flowers bright rose, large, full, and 
produced abundantly. Growth, moderate. 
¥ 62. MapamE DE Vatry; flowers deep rosy salmon, paler edges, 
large and full. Growth, moderate. 


@ Macome Derhrer. 
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¥63. MapameE Fatcot; flowers rich saffron yellow, large and very 
double ; petals, large and thick. Growth, moderate. In 
the way of Safrano, but of a higher colour. 
v 64. Mapame Ha.puin ; flowers French-white, tinted with salmon, | 
pink, and fawn, large and very double; form, cupped. 
Growth, moderate. A most beautiful Rose. 
65. MapaME JacCQUEMINOT; flowers white, their centre yellow, 
large and full ; form, cupped. 
66. Mapame LarirTte ; flowers salmon flesh, large and full. Growth, 
moderate. 
67.¢Mapame Lartay ; flowers yellow, shaded with salmon, large 
and full. Growth, moderate. A good hardy free growing 
sort. 
/ 68. +MapameE Maurin ; flowers creamy white, shaded with salmon, 
large and full. Growth, moderate. Good and distinct. 
69. +MapamME PavuiiInE LaBonteE; flowers salmon, circumference 
creamy buff, very large and full; form, expanded, 
Growth, moderate. A good hardy sort. 
# 70.tMapame RovssEzL ; flowers white, shaded and sometimes edged 
(Eugénie Jovian) with rosy-flesh, large and full; form, compact. 
- A free grower and free bloomer, but not very sweet. 
71. Mapame Syvestre ; flowers creamy white, yellowish centres. 
large and full. Growth, moderate. 
J 72.4MADAME VILLERMOZ ; flowers white, centres fawn and salmon, 
large and full ; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. <A 


ape? 


Splendid Rose, and very hardy. 

73. MapaME Wi.u14M ; flowers rich yellow, orange centre, large 
and full ; form, globular, fine. Growth, moderate. Closely 
resembles Elise Sauvage. 

MADEMOISELLE ADELE JoUGANT ; see p. 168. 

74, MaDEMOISELLE AMANDA ; flowers red, shaded with rose, small 
and sweet. 

75. +Mansalis ; flowers rose, shaded with buff, very large and full ; 
form, cupped. Very sweet. 

76+.MarEcHaL Bucraup; flowers bright rose, large and very 

; double ; form, cupped. 
| TT. MARIE ; flowers white. Growth, dwarf. 

78. MARIE DE Mepicis ; flowers flesh colour, tinged we rose and 

carmine, large and full; form, globular. Growth, robust. 

| Sometimes splendid, but does not always open well. 

| 79. Marquise pe Foucautt; flowers white, fawn, and yellow, 

| variable, large but not very double; form, globular. 
Growth, moderate, but free. Good and distinct. 

| 80. Mutaniz Oger ; flowers creamy white, centre yellow. 
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81.+MrraBie ; flowers apricot yellow, edged and shaded with rose, 
variable, of medium size, full; form, cupped. A very 
pretty Rose when in true character. 
Y 82.+Morret ; flowers fawn, sometimes yellowish, exquisitely tinted 
with rose, variable, very large and full ; form, cupped, fine. 
(Growth, vigorous. A superb Rose, and very sweet. 


+ 83.+NARCISSE ; flowers pale yellow, large and full; form, cupped, -— 


fine. Growth, moderate. One of the best. 

/ 84.tNina ; flowers white, delicately tinted with pink, large and 
very double ; form, globular. A free grower, and blooms 
freely. 

¢ 85.tNripHetos ; flowers white, their centre pale lemon, magnolia- 
like, very large and full; form, globular. A distinct and 
beautiful Rose, of vigorous growth. Fee £ . /¢ d 

86.+Nisipa ; flowers rose and fawn, variously shaded, Of medium 
size, very double ; form, cupped. Habit and foliage fine ; 
flowers deliciously sweet. 

87. OLYMPE FReEciNay ; flowers yellow, produced abundantly. 

88. OPHELIA; flowers pale yellow, deeper centre. Growth, mode- 
rate. 

89. +ORIGINALE ; flowerscreamy white, their centre salmon buff, large 
and full ; form, expanded. Growth, vigorous. 

PavuLine LaBonte ; see Madame Pauline Labonte. 
PacTOLus ; see Group XXXII. Noisette, “Le Pactole.” 

91. +PauLINE PuantieR ; flowers white, tinged with lemon, of me-— 
dium size, full; form, globular. 

92. PreLLonia; flowers pale yellow, their centre flesh, large and 
very double ; form, globular. Very sweet. 

93. PoLtonizE Bourpin ; flowers creamy yellow, yellowish centre, 
of medium size, full. Growth, moderate. 

94. PRESIDENT; flowers rose shaded with salmon, very large and 
full; form, globular. Growth, moderate, One of the 
sweetest and best under glass. 

95. Prince EsterHazy; flowers flesh colour, their centre rose, 
very large and very double ; form, globular. Deliciously 
sweet. | 

96. Princesse ADELAIDE; flowers straw colour, their margin of a ‘ 
paler hue, large and full ; form, cupped. Very sweet. 

97. Princesse Marie; flowers rosy pink, large and full; form, 
globular. Uncertain out of doors, but forces well. 

98. QuEEN Victoria ; flowers pale yellow, large and full; form, 
globular. Closely resembles Princesse Adelaide. 

99. Recuius ; flowers bright rose shaded with copper, irregular in 
shape. Growth, vigorous. 


y  Pediple. 
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100. Retnz pes Pays Bas; flowers pale sulphur, deeper centre, large 
and full; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. A free 
blooming ‘variety, of delicate beauty. 

| 101. +Rusens ; flowers white shaded with rose, centres bronzy yellow, 
large ‘and full ; form, cupped, fine. Growth, vigorous. A 
good and distinct sort. 

yf 102. tSarrano ; flowers saffron to apricot in the bud, changing to 
pale buff large and very double; form, ‘cupped. A 
pretty and hardy variety, worthy of place in every col- 
lection. 

103. SémELE; flowers pale flesh, their centre yellowish, of mediumsize. 

104, Smirn’s YELLow ; flowers pale straw-colour, large and full ; 

(Yellow Noisette) form, globular. A fine forcing Rose, but seldom 
opens well out of doors. 
| 105. Socrates ; flowers deep rose, centres apricot, large and full. 
Growth, Vigorous. 

/ 106.+SomBREUIL ; flowers white tinged with rose, very large and 
full ; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. A good hardy 
free flowering sort. 

107. Souvenir bE Davin; flowers cherry-colour, very large and 

; double. Growth, moderate. Very distinct. 

Ww 108. Souvenir v’Evise Varpon; flowers creamy white, centre 
yellowish, very large and full; form, globular, fine. 
Growth robust. A splendid Rose. 

¥ TRIOMPHE DE GUILLOT FILS; see p. 164. 
109. Souvenrr pu 30 Mar; flowers rose and yellow, their centre 
) copper-colour, large and full; form, cupped. 

f 110.tSovvENiIR p’un AMI ; flowers salmon and rose, shaded, large 
full ; form, cupped. Very fine. WAaesn: sfeguee: S Topmsy, 

111.+Tactiont ; flowers creamy W whi: their centre tinted with 
flesh and lemon, large and full ; form, cupped. 

112.+TRIOMPHE D’ORLEANS ; flowers white, large and full. 

¥ 113. TriomPHE pu Luxemsourc ; flowers flesh-colour, tinged with 
fawn and rose, very large and full; form, globular. 
Growth, vigorous. A beautiful Rose, and very sweet. 
Raised at the Jardin du Luxembourg 

¥ 114. VicomtTesse pe Cazgs; flowers bright orange yellow, often 
tinged with copper-colour, large and very double ; form, 
cupped. One of the most beautiful. 

Victoria ; see Queen Victoria. 

| VIRGINALE ; see Group XXVIIT. Chinese. 

' 115. YEtuow ; flowers sulphur-coloured, large and double ; form, 
(Flavescens) globular. The petals of this Rose are very large, 
(Jaune) the buds long and beautiful in a half-expanded state. 
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ROSA MOSCHATA. 
Group XXXI.—THE MUSK ROSE. 


THE Musk Rose is supposed to have been introduced to England 

about the year 1596, and by reason of its long residence among us, 

has become widely spread throughout the country. The original 

Musk Rose is a rambling shrub, abounding in Madeira and the 

North of Africa, also in Persia: indeed, it is generally supposed 

that the attar of Roses is made from the species now under consi- 

deration. The flowers, which form in large clusters, seldom appear 

till late in summer: their peculiar musk-like scent is a point of dis- 

tinction, although not so powerful ag some authors would lead us 

to believe: it is one of the fine things of nature, which requires the 

existence of special circumstances—a still moist atmosphere—to 

be readily appreciable. These Roses are of rapid growth, best 

adapted for Climbers: they are not sufficiently hardy to bear ex- 

posure in bleak unsheltered situations. They require long-pruning. 

1. Buus, or Fraser’s ; flowers pale red, small and semi-double ; 

form, cupped. 

. DousLte WuitTeE; flowers yellowish white, of medium size, 
double ; form, cupped. 

. Eponine ; flowers white ; form cupped. 

. FRINGED; flowers white, the petals serrated ; form, cupped. 

. Nivea; flowers white, shaded with rose, large and single ; 
form, cupped. Growth, robust. 

. PRINCESSE DE Nassau ; flowers yellowish straw ; form cupped ; 
very sweet. 


or) Crm Oo bS 
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ROSA MOSCHATA. 
Group. XX XII—THE NOISETTE ROSE. 


. THE original Noisette, due probably to the accidental fertilization 
of the Chinese with the Musk Rose, was obtained by M. Philippe 
Noisette, in North America, and sent to Parisin 1817. The pecu- 
liar features recommended to notice were, its hardy nature, free 
growth, and large clusters of flowers, produced very late in the 
year, which were indeed recommendations of no common order. 
Its appearance was hailed with delight, and it soon spread through- 
out Europe. But we are losing the old style of Noisette, and 
multiplying kinds hybridized with the Tea-scented. This is a 
matter of regret ; for however much we may extend the range, or 
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improve the delicacy of the colours, by this process, we are render- 

ing a hardy group of Roses tender, and blotting out the prettiest 

feature of the group—flowers produced in large and elegant 
' trusses. 

The kinds partaking of the nature of the Tea-scented require a 
wall, and the treatment advanced for Tea Roses: they are marked 
thus § that they may be distinguished from the others. Among 
the true Noisettes the kinds of vigorous growth form handsome, 
late-flowering Weeping or Pillar-Roses: the others thrive equally 
well either as Dwarfs or Standards. Rather less pruning is re- 
quired here than is recommended for the Chinese and Tea-scented : 
a common soil suffices. I have seen these Roses blooming unchecked 
amid the early storms of winter. z 

1, ADELAIDE PaviE; flowers pale lemon, large and double, flower- 
ing in clusters. Growth, vigorous. 

/ 2. AimEE ViBERT ; flowers pure white, produced in large clusters, 
of medium size, full; form, compact. Growth, moderate. 
Forms a noble Standard, the foliage of a dark green, and 
shining ; good also for bedding. Raised by M. Vibert, 
at Angers. 

3. AIMEE VIBERT SCANDENS; resembles Aimée Vibert, but of 
more vigorous growth. 

“4. §America ; flowers creamy white, centres fawn, very large and 
full ; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. A fine Climbing 
Rose under glass, but good out of doors in fine weather 
only. 

5. BEAUTY oF GREENMOUNT ; flowers bright rose, changing to pale 
rose, small and double, produced in clusters, in the way 
of, but scarcely equal to, Fellenberg. 

6. §BLANCHE DE SOLVILLE ; flowers creamy white, with pink cen- 
tre, large and double ; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. 

¢ Bouquet DE Marie; see Hybrid Perpetual. Group XXIII. 

7. CAMELLIA ROUGE; flowers rosy pink. 

v7 8. Carouine MARNIESSE ; flowers creamy white, produced in large 
clusters, smal] ‘and full; form, compact. Growth, vi- 
gorous. 
a9. §CELINE ForestIER ; flowers pale yellow, deeper centres, large 
*  (Ivesis) and full; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. An excellent 
and hardy Rose. 
10. Cerise ; flowers purplish rose, large and double ; form, cupped. 
(Mar flower) (Rothanger) Growth, vigorous. 
11. Cuaupia AUGUSTIN ; flowers white, yellow centres. Growth, vi- 
gorous, 
v12. \Ciota or Gop; flowers creamy white, their centre yellow, 
T 2 
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(Chromatella) varies as to colour and fulness, usually very large 


wld: 
14. 


15. 
> vl 6. 


2 


17. 


18. 


and very double; form, globular. Growth, vigorous. 
A beautiful Rose, and sweet, but a shy bloomer. Thie 
best mode of treatment is to plant it against a south 
or an east wall, pruning it very little: when thoroughly 
established it will flower. Raised from Noisette Lamarque. 
Introduced in 1843. 

§CoRNELIA Kocu ; flowers straw-colour, large and full; form, 
globular, fine. Growth, robust. 

CoRNELIE ; flowers rose-colour, shaded with lilac, produced in 
clusters. Growth, vigorous. 

D’Espauats ; flowers rose. Growth, vigorous. 

§DESPREZ A FLEUR JAUNE ; flowers red, buff, flesh, and sulphur, 

(Jaune Despréz) very large and full; form, cupped. Growth, 


(New French Yellow) vigorous, making shoots three or four feet 


long, the flowers forming in clusters at their points, the 
foliage large and fine. Very sweet. A most desirable 
kind for a wall. 

Du Luxempourc ; flowers lilac rose, their centre deep red, 
large, and very double; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous, 

EcLAIR DE JUPITER ; see Group XXV. Rose de Rosoméne. 

§EUPHROSYNE ; flowers pale rose, fawn, and yellow, variable, 
large and very double; form, cupped. Growth, mode- 
rate. A pretty Rose, with pale green shining foliage. 
Very sweet. 


. FELLENBERG; flowers bright crimson, of medium size, double ; 


form, cupped. Growth, robust. An abundant bloomer, 
with dark foliage, showy, but rather loose. Desirable for 
bedding: fine late in the year. 


. §]saBeELLA Gray, or Miss Gray ; flowers deep yellow, large and 


full; form, globular. Growth, vigorous. A splendid 
Climbing Rose under glass, but worthless out of doors. 


. JACQUES OrmyotT ; flowers rose-colour. 
2. §JaneE Harpy ; flowers golden yellow, large and full. Growth, 


vigorous. Like IsABELLA GRay, best under glass. 


. JEANNE D'Arc; flowers pure white; form cupped. Growth, 


vigorous. 


. La Bicue ; flowers white, their centre flesh, very large and 


very double; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. A fine 
Pillar-Rose. 


. Lats; flowers French white, large. 


Ligs!s ; see Celine Forestier. 


. §LAMARQUE; flowers white, their centre deep straw-colour, 


very large and full; form, cupped. Growth, vigorous. 


27. 
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A splendid kind for a wall with a sunny aspect, produ- 
cing its elegant flowers in large clusters. 
§Le PacToLe; flowers cream, their centre yellow, large and 


(Pactolus) full ; form, cupped. Growth, moderate. A beautiful Rose. 


28. 


38. 
39. 


MapaME Destonccuamps; flowers pale flesh, tinged with 
pink, large and double. 
MabaMeE Lartay ; see Tea-scented Group XXX. 


. Mapame Massot; flowers pure white, flesh-coloured centres, 


small, full, and produced in clusters ; form, cupped, fine. 
Growth, vigorous. Good, free, and distinct. 


. §MapameE Scuuitz; flowers pale yellow, deeper centres, of 


medium size, full, and very sweet. Growth, vigorous. 


. MADEMOISELLE ARISTIDE ; flowers pale yellow, centres salmon 


colour. Growth vigorous. 


. §Marie Cuarce ; flowers yellow, shaded with fawn, sometimes 


tinged with crimson. Growth, moderate. 


. Miss Guiece ; flowers white, their centre sometimes flesh-colour, 


produced in large clusters, small and full ; form, cupped. 
Growth, dwarf. Much in the style of Aimée Vibert, but 
the flowers are smaller and more regularly formed. A 
pretty Rose. Raised by M. Vibert. 


. §Mrs. Srppons ; flowers bright yellow ; form, cupped. Growth, 


dwarf. 


. Octavis ; flowers bright rose. 


PoLoNIE Bourpin ; see Tea-scented. Group XXX. 


. §Opnrrtiz ; flowers reddish copper, the outer petals rosy and 


fawn, of medium size, very double; form, cupped. 
Growth, vigorous. Distinct and sweet. Foliage hand- 
some, An excellent Wall or Weeping Rose. 


. §PHALoE ; flowers cream, delicately tinted with carmine, large 


and full; form, compact. Growth, moderate. 

PuMILA ALBA ; flowers white, small and double ; form, cupped. 
A free bloomer of small growth, good for bedding. 

Sir WALTER Scott ; flowers rosy lilac, large and double ; form, 
cupped. Growth, vigorous. 

SMITH’S YELLOW; see Group XXX. Tea-scented. 


. §SOLFATERRE ; flowers creamy white, their centre bright sul- 


phur, very large and full; form, cupped. Growth, vigo- 
rous. A fine Rose, with handsome foliage, and very 
sweet. Excellent for a wall. Raised from Noisette 
Lamargque. Introduced in 1843. 


. §TRIOMPHE DE BoLwyLuierR; flowers cream, shaded; form, 


cupped. ; 


2. TRIOMPHE DE LA DucHERE; flowers pale rose, produced in 
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large clusters, of medium size, full ; form, cupped. Raised 
by M. Beluze, of Lyons. Introduced in 1846. 
' 43. §TROMPHE DE RENNES; flowers canary, cream edges, large and 
= full; form, cupped, fine. Growth, vigorous. A good 
hardy Rose, and very sweet. 
44, VICOMTESSE D’ AVESNE ; flowers rosy lilac, produced in clusters, 
small and full. Growth, vigorous. 


Enp oF Division II. 
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THE BOTANY OF THE ROSE.* 


BoTaNICALLy considered, the family of Roses is as difficult as it is beautiful. 
In this view the Wild forms only are comprehended, the botanist having nothing 
to do with the varieties originated by the Florist. These Wild forms, notwith- 
standing their simplicity, are the very impersonations of elegance and beauty. 
We are not about to discuss the general question, whether the Single Wild 
Roses, or the Double Garden Roses, are the most beautiful; but, whatever 
opinion may be formed on that point, it is believed that no one will deny to the 
Wild Roses of our woods and hedges, all that has just been claimed for them. 

Perhaps, indeed, at the present day, the number of cultivators may be limited 
who would care to collect, in their prim gardens, the aboriginal species of Roses, 
whether native or exotic; but, amongst those who are most interested in Rose- 
culture, some may desire to know the extent of materials which the genus 
affords, especially in reference to the working out, by hybridization, of charac- 
ters differing from those which predominate in our present cultivated races. 
Those who may wish to do this, especially amateurs, may find some useful hints 
in the few particulars which follow. 

We by no means, however, assent to the broad and sweeping conclusion, at 
which perhaps the genuine Florist would arrive, that the original forms or 
species of Koses are unworthy a place in our gardens. We maintain that many 
of them are very beautiful objects. There is among them a much greater 
diversity of elegance than the cultivated varieties, with all their richness and 
splendour, are found to possess. It is therefore assumed at the outset, that there 
are many Wild Roses which are quite admissible into select Rose-gardens ; and 
many more which the hybridist might turn to his advantage. Moreover, a plea 
might be urged on behalf of Single Roses, though they are often, indeed gene- 
rally, set aside as inferior to those having double blossoms. Even if only for 
the sake of variety, a Single Rose, highly coloured and finely formed—that is, 
floriculturally modelled, or improved, as it is called—is a thing not to be despised. 
It is less enduring than a double blossom, no doubt; nevertheless, who scouts 
the Austrian Brier ? 


Before proceeding to sketch the various groups of Wild Roses, it may be 
useful to the uninitiated to explain the application of some of the terms which 
are employed in referring to the different parts of the plant. 

Rootshoots, or surcult, are the strong one-year old shoots produced from the 
base of the plant; these do not usually bear any blossoms, except on their 
lateral branches, which are most commonly produced during the second season. 
The habit of these rootshoots is different, and this helps to distinguish some of 
the species. 


* For this chapter on Wild Roses I am indebted to my friend, Mr. Thomas Mouvre. 
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Branches are the ramifications of the rootshoots or principal stems. 
Branchlets are the small lateral shoots produced in some instances from the 
stronger shoots of the same season’s growth. 


Prickles of various kinds. Sete. 


Arms indicate the armature of the stems and branches, that is to say, the 
rigid processes borne on their surface. The term armed is used when prickles and 
sete are borne indiscriminately; while unarmed is used to denote smoothness, 
or the absence of prickles and sete. 


Pay: pes IF8 VA 


SUS 


eto atN 


Glands. Stipules. 


Prickles or aculei are the sharp rigid processes which occur on most of the 
species: in some they are straight, and in others more or less hooked; they 
vary much in size. 
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Sete are small straight prickles or aculei, tipped with a gland, and are known 
from true glands by their rigidity: they are believed to exist upon the root- 
shoots, at some period, in all the species, becoming soon changed into bristle-like 
aculei by the loss of the gland. In general they are deciduous. 


Bracts indicated at a). 


Glands are secretory bodies, for the 
most part attached to leaves on their 
under surface, and better distinguished 
from sete by their scent than by any 


‘thing else. The well-known appearance 


of the Moss Rose is caused by glands 
in a peculiar condition. 

Pubescence is applied to a kind of 
downiness caused by the presence of 
short fine hairs. When found on the 
branches, peduncles, or the tube of the 
calyx, pubescence offers a useful discri-. 
minative character. 

Stipules are little leaf-like appendages 
growing one on each side of the leaf 
stalk at its base, to which they always 
in some degree adhere: sometimes they 
are much developed, sometimes they are 


~ deciduous. 


Bracts are small leafy bodies produced 
in some species, and always situated be- 
tween the true leaves and the flowers. 


Disk is a term applied to a projecting part of the flower which occurs between 


the base of the stamens and the ovary. 


Fruit is a common term for the hip or fleshy tube of the calyx, grown on to 
maturity, and enclosing the pericarps, or true fruits. 
The Rose constitutes the genus Rosa of Linnzus. This name Rosa, by 


Perpendicular section of a Rose flower : 
a, sepals; b, petals; c, stamens ; d, pistils ; e, pericarps. 
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which the plants are known to botanists, is derived from the Celtic rhos, red, 
whence come the Greek “Podov, and the Latin Rosa. The plants form a very 
extensive and well-marked family, easily recognised as a whole, but in many 
cases its members are by no means easily distinguished the one from the other. 
The peculiar characteristics of Roses, from a botanical point of view, are, the 
presence of an urn-shaped calyx, which has a limb of five segments, and a 
fleshy tube the apex of which is constricted into a ring or glandular disk ; 
numerous stamens, inserted with the petals on the rim of the tube of the calyx; . 
and numerous dry bony pericarps, which are enclosed in the fleshy calyx-tube. 
The foregoing diagrammatic section of a Rose-flower will make these pecu- 
liarities more intelligible. The segments of the calyx are usually divided in a 
pinnate manner, but not in all cases, and they are sometimes deciduous. The 
petals are normally five in number, the five-petaled flowers being represented by 
the Wild Roses of our hedge-rows. The ovaries, which are numerous, and en- 
closed in the calyx-tube, are distinct, bristly, and tipped by the style, which 
passes up to the orifice of the tube: these styles are usually separate, but in 
some few species they are joined together into an elongated column. The 
leaves of Roses are what are called impari-pinnate, and stipules grow to the sides 
of their stalks. 

The Rose family is classified by botanists into several distinct groups, for 
the purpose of facilitating the discrimination of its numerous and often closely- 
similar species. The groups 
most generally adopted, 
which bear the names of 
Feroces, Bracteate, Cinna- 
momee, Pimpinellifclie, Cen- 
tifoliw, Villose, Rubiginose, 

anine, Systyle, and Bank- 
siane, we now propose to 
pass briefly in review. 


The FrERroces consist of 
deciduous bushes, whose 
branches are clothed with 
permanent down. The leaves 
fall early in autumn, after 
which the branches are 
remarkable for their hoary 
bristly appearance; the se- 
pals are usually toothed; 
and the fruit is perfectly 
smooth. 

This group is represented 
by &. feroz, a shrub of 3 to 
4 feet high, introduced to 


ASE our gardens from the Cauca- 

A sus, before the close of the 

last century. Its branches 

Rosa ferox. are densely covered with 


prickles, which are all of the 
same shape; the leaves consist of from five to nine elliptic retuse leaflets ; the 
flowers are large and red; and the globose fruit is scarlet. One of its forms, 
called nztens, has smooth leaves, and paler crimson flowers. Another species 
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is R. kamtschatica, which bears solitary flowers of a very deep red. This 
group does not appear to have influenced our Garden Roses. 


The BractEat# form evergreen and sub-evergreen bushes, the branches and 
fruit of which are clothed with permanent tomentum. The leaves are dense 
and usually shining; and the prickles of the stem are placed under the stipules 
in pairs. The sepals are nearly or quite simple. 


The type of this group is 
R. bracteata, the parent of 
the Macartney Roses. Itisa 
shrub of 3 to 4 feet in length, 
with erect branches, strong 
hooked prickles, and leaves 
consisting of from five to nine 
obovate shining leaflets. The 

' flowers are pure white, soli- 
tary, and nearly sessile within 
the appressed _ pectinated 
downy bracts. The fruit is 
woolly and spherical, of an 
orange red colour. This plant 
was introduced from China in 
1795. Maria Leonida, which 
is one of the varieties, and 
which bears double white 
flowers tinged in the centre 
with pink, is one of the finest 
of Autumnal Roses. 

R. involucrata, from Nepal 
and China, which has white 
nearly solitary flowers sur- 
rounded by three or four 
approximate leaves, whence 
the name of involucrated, 
belongs here also. Another 
species referred to this group 

by some, but by others to the Canina, is 2. microphylla, a small compact shrub, 
with slender branches, furnished beneath the stipules with straight prickles, 
and having small shining roundish-ovate leaflets, and solitary double full red 
flowers, whose calyx is covered with close-set straight prickles. It resembles 
the Macartney Rose in its general appearance, and has given rise to the garden 
group of Microphylla Roses. 


Rosa bracteata. 


The CINNAMOMEZ are deciduous Roses, the stems being unarmed or setige- 
rous towards the base, and bearing bracts upwards. The leaflets are lanceolate, 
without glands; the disk of the calyx-tube is never thickened; and the sepals 
are long and narrow, and fall immediately after the ripening of the small round 
fruit. 

This group is chiefly one of botanical interest, not having yielded, at least di- 
rectly. any of the choice races which are prized in gardens. It contains a good 
many North-American species, and some of our common English ones ; and hence, 
being a very hardy race, might be employed to impart the desirable quality 
of hardihood to some of the fine tender breeds so much prized. Among them 
are:—R. nitida, a bush of 2 feet high, with crowded slender straight red 
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rickles, dark-green leaves consisting of from three to seven narrow lanceo- 
ate shining leatiets, and deep red flowers, succeeded by bright scarlet depressed 
spherical fruit. FR. lucida, the Single Burnet Kose, a compact shrub of from 
4 to 6 feet high, with erect branches, nearly solitary prickles under the stipules, 
and a few scattered setz ; the 
Q leaves consisting of nine ob- 
long imbricated flat shining 
leaflets ; and the flowers red, 
overtopped by the leaves and 
young branches. &. Lk t 
a diffuse shrub, of 3 to 4 feet 
high, with twiggy almost un- 
armed branchlets ; leaves con- 
sisting of from seven to nine 
opaque glaucescent oblong 
leaflets; and rose-coloured 
flowers, usually growing in 
pairs. 2. parviflora, a dwarf 
shrub of a couple of feet in 
height, with slender branches, 
linear stipules, needle-shaped 
prickles, leaves ot about five 
lance-shaped __finely-toothed 
shining leaflets,and pale blush 
flowers usually growing in 
pairs. R. carolina, a shrub 
of from 3 to 6 feet high, 
with erect branches, twin or 
solitary straight prickles un- 
der the stipules, which are 
convolute, opaque leaves of 
‘Ried cuinamomen: seven lance-shaped leaflets, 
and crimson flowers with 
spreading sepals. FR. gemella, a low shrub, armed with short hooked prickles 
owing in pairs beneath the axils of the leaves, which have oblong acute leaf- 
ets; the flowers being large and red. FR. Lyonti, a shrub of 3 to 4 feet high 
with glabrous stems, armed with straight scattered prickles; leaves formed of 
from three to five small ovate-oblong leaflets, which are smooth above and 
tomentose beneath; the flowers usually ternate, and pale red. All these are 
North American. . cinnamomea, the Cinnamon Kose, which is the type of the 
group, is an erect grey shrub, of 5 to 6 feet high, the branches armed with a 
pair of straightish prickles under the stipules: the leaves dense, made up of 
tive rarely seven lanceolate leaflets, grey and smooth above, downy beneath; 
the flowers small pale or bright red, and the fruit round naked crimson. It isa 
native of England, and is found also in the Middle and South of Europe. 
R. Dicksoniana, a shrub of 5 to 6 feet high, with flexuous setigerous branches, 
oval leaflets, white flowers, and ovate urceolate naked fruit, is said to bea 
native of Ireland. 2. mayjalis, the Dwarf Cinnamon or May Rose, is a small 
grey shrub of 3 or 4 feet high; it has straight branches, scattered nearly equal 
prickles, and leaves of about seven oblong glaucous leaflets; the flowers are 
solitary, pale red; the fruit orange-red, spherical, and naked. This: last is 
indigenous in Sweden and Denmark, and is also found in England, being the 
R. cinnamomea of some English Botanists. 
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The PimpINELLIFOLIA consist of deciduous bushes, whose stems and branches 
either bear crowded nearly equal prickles, or are unarmed, being also sometimes 
bractless, more rarely bracteate. The leaflets are ovate or oblong, varying in 
number from seven to fifteen. The sepals are connivent and permanent, and the 
- disk is almost wanting. 


This section is represented in two or three groups of our Garden Roses. Thus 
R. alpina, the Alpine Rose, a free-habited unarmed shrub of 5 to 8 feet high, 
with erect branches, is the original of the group of Boursault Roses. The leaves of 
the typal form of this Rose consist of from five to nine leaflets; it has solitary 
erect blush flowers, and orange-red pendulous elongated fruit. It was intro- 
duced in 1683 from the Alps of Europe. 2. rubella, a small erect shrub, 2 or 3 
feet high, having the branches covered with nearly equal weak sete and 
prickles, and bearing deep red flowers, is a native of England. R. sulphu- 
rea, the Double Yellow, or Sulphur-coloured Rose, has become familiar in 
gardens for its beauty and its—intractability. It forms a shrub of 4 or 5 feet 
high, having its branches beset with unequal scattered falcate or nearly straight 
prickles and setz ; while the leaves are glaucous, and consist of seven obovate 
leaflets. The flowers are large, transparent yellow, and only known in‘ the 
double form. This species is recorded to have been introduced from the Levant 
in 1629. R. lutescens, a North American and Siberian yellow Rose, forms a 
stout erect shrub of 4 to 6 feet high; the leaves dense, perfectly free from pu- 
bescence; the flowers solitary pale yellow, followed by large ovate black fruit. 


The Scotch Rose, R. spi- 
nosissima, is another example 
of the section under notice. 
It has given us the group 
which bears the name of 
Scotch Roses—very distinct 
and very pretty little plants. 
The species itself, which is 
one of our native plants, forms 
a dwarf compact bush, with 
creeping roots, and short stiff 
branches, the latter beset 
with very dense unequal, 
sometimes faleate, prickles 
and setz. ‘The leaves are 
close, free from pubescence, 
and consist of about seven 
flat nearly orbicular leaflets. 
The flowers are small, soli- 
tary, white or blush; the 
fruit ovate or roundish, pur- 
ple or blackish, crowned by 
the connivent sepals. The 
varieties are numerous: some 
have the peduncles glan- 
dular or bristly, while some 
have them naked ; certain of 
them are dwarf with slender 
prickles, the lower ones de- 
flexed ; others are taller, with unequal crowded prickles ; and others, again, have 
the leaflets clothed with white down on the under side. It is an early flower- 


R. Wilsoni. 
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ing species, which must be regarded as a recommendation. The group of Per- 
petual Scotch Roses may also be referred to this origin. R. myriacantha is like 
a stunted Scotch Rose, its almost simple erect shoots being defended by dense 
slender unequal straight prickles and sete, the largest of the prickles being 
ras peptone R. hibernica, involuta, Sabini, Doniana, gracilis, and Wilsoni, are 
further examples of Wild British Roses belonging to this group. The latter, 
which is shown in the accompanying figure, is a slender shrub of 2 to 4 feet high, 
the branches furnished with very unequal straight prickles and glandular 
sete; the leaves consisting of from five to nine ovate hairy leaflets; the 
flowers of a beautiful dark pink colour, usually three together; and the fruit 
nearly globular, scarlet. 


The Centi¥oL1# are all setigerous deciduous shrubs, the stems bearing 
bristles and prickles, and being furnished with bracts. The leaflets are oblong 
or ovate, and wrinkled; the disk of the calyx tube is thickened, so as to close in | 
the throat; and the sepals are compound, that is, divided. 

This is, for Rosarians, one of the most important of the groups, yielding him, 
under the hands of the cultivator, the following distinct races, namely, the 
Damask, the Four Seasons, the Rose de Trianon, the Damask Perpetual, the 
Hybrid Perpetual, the Bourbon Perpetual, all referrible to R. damascena; 
the Provence or Provins, the Pompon or Miniature Provence, the Moss, and the 
Perpetual Moss, all sprung from R. centifolia; and the French, the Hybrid 
French, the Hybrid Chinese, the Hybrid Bourbon, and the Hybrid Noisette, all 
traceable to R. gallica, though, of course, in each case, this parentage has been 
modified by the influence of surrounding races. The Centifoliz undoubtedly com- 
prise amajority of the finest and choicest of Garden Roses. 

R. damascena, the Damask 
Rose, of which mention has 
just been made, is a compact 
shrub of 2 to 4 feet high, 
bearing on its branches un- 
equal prickles, the larger of 
which are falcate. The flowers 
are large, and either white or 
red, single or double, the se- 
pals being reflexed, and the 
fruit elongate. Itis of Syrian 
origin. The French or offi- 
cinal Rose, R. gallica, forms 
a compact shrub of 2 to 3 
feet high. Its branches are 
armed with weak nearly 
equal uniform prickles; its 
leaflets are elliptic, coriaceous, 
and rigid; its flowers are 
erect, red crimson or white, 
single or double ; and its fruit 
coriaceous, and nearly globose. 
This comes from central Eu- 
rope. 

R.centifolia, the Hundred- 
leaved, Provence, or Cabbage 
Rose, is the type of the group. 
It forms ashrub of 3 to 5 feet 
high, the branches of which 


Rosa centifolia; a fruit of R. damascena sub-alba. 
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are armed with unequal prickles, the larger ones being falcate. The leaflets 
are ciliated with glands. The flowers are cernuous or nodding, white or red, 
single or (most commonly) double; the sepals not being reflexed, and the fruit 
being oblong or roundish, not elongated. This species comes from the Kastern 
Caucasus, and yields us also the Moss Rose, which differs in having the glands 
of the surface of the calyx and peduncles developed into a moss-like cover- 
ing: it forms the var. muscosa of botanists. The Pompon Rose (var. Pomponia) 
is smaller in every part. The Celery-leaved Rose, which has the leaves bipin- 
nate, is the var. bipinnata. 


The VILLosz comprise a set of deciduous shrubs, producing straight erectish 
surculi (rootshoots), and furnished with straightish prickles. The leaflets are 
ovate or oblong, with diverging serratures; and the sepals are connivent and 
persistent, while the disk is thickened so as to close the throat of the calyx- 
tube. 


R. villosa, the type of this 
section, is a native Rose. It 
forms a large shrub, some- 
times a small tree, the 
branches being very glaucous, 
and armed with strong 
straight or somewhat falcate 
equal prickles, the branchlets 
sometimes bearing a few seta. 
The leaves are large, grey, of 
five unequal elliptic rugose 
leaflets, downy all over, and 
coarsely serrated. The flow- 
ers often grow in pairs, and 
are red or pink, succeeded by 
elliptical or globose, purplish- 
red or crimson bristly fruit. 
having a grey bloom. There 
are several varieties. 

Here also belong :—R. tur- 
binata, the Frankfort Rose, 
which has the habit of 2. 
damascena, and is remarkable 
for its large, red, very double 
flowers, the tube of the calyx 
being turbinate. R. tomen- 

_ tosa, acommon British Rose, 
forming a spreading grey-~ 
looking shrub of 7 or 8 feet 

high, the branches armed with straight rarely falcate equal scattered prickles, 
and without sete; its leaves are hoary, consisting of about five oblong or ovate 
obtuse leaflets; the flowers reddish, white at the base; and the fruit purplish, 
elliptical, and usually hispid. 2. alba, the type of the garden group of Alba 

Roses, a spreading greyish shrub of 6 or 7 feet high, the branches of which are 

armed with straightish slender scattered prickles, and have no sete. The 
leaves consist of 5 or 7 oblong glaucous leaflets. The flowers are large, nume- 
rous, white or delicate blush, and gratefully fragrant; and the fruit is oblong, 

deep scarlet. It is an European species, and has been cultivated since 1597. 


Rosa villosa. 
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The Rusicinos# are deciduous erectish shrubs with arching surculi, distin- 
guished by the lower surface of the leaves being glandular. Their stems are 
armed with unequal prickles, which are sometimes bristle-formed, rarely want- 
ing; the leaflets are ovate or oblong, glandular, with diverging serratures ; the 
sepals are permanent, and the disk thickened. . 

The Sweet Brier or Eglantine, 
R. rubiginosa, is a very favourite 
form of Rose, from the pleasant 
scent of its glandular foliage. It 
grows into a much branched 
shrub of 4 to 6 feet high; the 
flexuose branches armed with nu- 
merous strong hooked unequal 
prickles; the dull green, rugose, 
sweet-scented leaves consisting 
of from five to seven roundish- 
ovate leaflets, which are covered 
with numerous glands beneath ; 
the flowers pale blush or pink, 
two or three together, their pe- 
duncles and calyxes hispid with 
weak setz ; and the fruit orange- 
red, roundish or obovate, hispid 
or smooth, crowned by the as- 
cending sepals. The varieties 
are numerous :—wmicrantha has 
the prickles nearly equal, the 
calyx deciduous, and the fruit 
small, elliptic or obovate; um- 
bellata has the branches very 

Rosa rubiginosa. prickly, the flowers several in a 
fascicle, and the fruit globose, 
nearly smooth; grandiflora has large flowers and purple fruit; flexuosa has 
very flexuose branches, and nearly orbicular leaflets; rotundifolia has flail- 
like branches, and roundish leaflets; seyium has slender fiexuose branches, 
shining leaflets, subsolitary flowers, and polished fruit; inodora has much hooked, 
nearly equal prickles, nearly scentless oblong leaflets, deciduous sepals, and 
smooth oblong fruit; and aculeatissima has very prickly branches, usually 
solitary flowers, and ovate fruit. These forms are scattered throughout Europe, 
some of them being found in Britain. R. suaveolens, the American Sweet 
Brier, is a shrub of 5 to 6 feet high, the branches furnished with straight scat- 
tered prickles; the leaflets scented, ovate, and sparingly glandular beneath; 
the flowers usually solitary, pink, with entire sepals; and the fruit ovate. 

R. lutea is the Yellow Eglantine Rose, a naked-looking bush of about 4 feet 
high, with erect dark-brown shining branches, armed with pale straight nearly 
equal prickles, and no sete. The leaves are abining and consist of five to 
seven elliptic leaflets, more or less hoary beneath. The flowers are solitary, 
deep yellow, large, and cup-shaped. There are some varieties known :—pumni- 
cea, the Austrian Brier, has the petals scarlet above and yellow beneath; flore- 
peno, Williams’s Double Yellow, is a handsome double-flowered yellow Rose; as 
also is Hoggit, an American variety. ‘Ihe species is native in Germany and 
the South of France; it gives us the group known as Austrian Briers. There 
are many other Roses of this section, but they are little known, or lost to our 
gardens. 
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The CANINZ& consist of deciduous or sub-evergreen shrubs, which are in some 
imstances sarmentose, the larger surculi arched, and the branches furnished 
with equal hooked prickles. | The leaflets are ovate, glandless or glandular, with 
connivent serratures. The sepals are deciduous; and the disk is thickened 
so as to close the throat. 

_ This group of the Dog Roses shares with the Centifolie the highest position 
In respect to the value of its varieties as ornamental Garden Roses. Here we 
find the Chinese, the Tea-scented, the Bourbon, and the Rose de Rosoméne, all 
owing parentage to R. indica; the crimson Chinese, descendants of 2. semper- 


Jlorens; and the Fairy, which come from R. Lawrenceana. These comprise 


some of the sweetest of all Roses, and deservedly hold a prominent place in 
popular estimation. 

R. caucasica, the Caucasian 
Dog Rose, is a very robust 
shrub of 10 or 12 feet high, 
nearly allied to R. canina; 
it has remarkably soft ovate 
leaflets, and the large pale 
red or white flowers gtow in 
bunches. R. canina, the Wild 
Dog Rose, a straggling bush 
of 6 to 8 feet high, is one of 
the commonest of Wild Roses, 
growing in almost every 

edge-row of our own coun- 
try, and extending through- 
out Europe and Northern 
Asia. The branches are 
armed with strong scattered 
hooked nearly equal prickles, 
and are without setw. The 
leaves are quite smooth, of five 
to seven ovate or oblong leaf- 
lets; the flowers large, pale 
red; the fruit ovate or ob- 
long, shining scarlet. The 
pulp of these fruits, divested 
of the seeds, forms a very 
grateful conserve with sugar, 
and contains, besides sac- 
charine matter, citric acid. 
The varieties of this common 
Rose are exceedingly numerous. Some of the most striking are :—aciphylla, 
dwarf, with smooth leaves and smaller flowers; obtusifolia, with the petioles 
glandular, the leaflets ovate-roundish, and rather pilose beneath; pilosiuscula, 
with the petioles tomentose and hispid, and the leaflets ovate acute puberulous 
beneath, and smoothish above; mitcrocarpa, with smaller fruit, and oblong- 
lanceolate leaflets, velvety beneath; ambigua, with straight prickles, solitary or 
ternate flowers, and ovate-globose fruit; rubiflora, with the prickles strong and 
rather puberulous, the leaflets large and smooth, and the flowers usually solitary, 
about the size of those of Rubus [deus ; dumetorum, with the leaflets flat and 
more or less hairy on both surfaces; Fostert, with the leaflets more or less 
hairy, and not flat; cesia, with very tape leaflets, hairy beneath. Several 
of them are to be found in Britain. Though scarcely ornamental as a garden 
; U 


Rosa canina. 
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plant, the Dog Rose is very useful, as it furnishes one of the most extensively 
used and most desirable of stocks for working other Roses upon. Doubtless, 
on the other hand, it is answerable for a large proportion of the mop-headed 
plants, which can scarcely be called ornaments of our gardens. 

&. indica, the Monthly or Common China Rose, a stout shrub, with glaucous 
branches, armed with scattered compressed equal hooked brown spines, is the 
original source of the Chinese, Bourbon, Tea-scented, and Rosomeéne groups. In 
this the leaves are shining, without pubescence, and consist of from three to five 
elliptic leaflets. The flowers are pink, usually semi-double, and growing in pani- 
cles. The fruit is obovate, scarlet. There are numerous varieties, of which the 
most distinct are :—odoratissima, with most deliciously-scented flowers ; ovhroleuca, 
with large double cream-coloured scentless flowers ; and flavescens, the true Tea- 
scented Yellow China Rose. The race of Noisette Roses is also sometimes 
attributed to a hybrid descendant from this species. 2. indica comes from 
China, and was introduced in 1789. &. semperflorens, the Ever—flowering China 
Rose, is a smaller and more elegant shrub, with slender branches armed with 
scattered compressed hooked prickles and few glands; the leaves are shining, 
deeply stained with purple, and formed of from three to five ovate-lanceolate leaf- 
lets; the Sowers are solitary, deep crimson, and the fruit is spherical. This, 
also introduced from China in 1789, gives us thé Crimson Chinese Roses. 
R. Lawrenceana, a compact-habited shrub of about a foot high, whose branches 
are armed with large nearly straight prickles, whose leaflets are ovate, and 
whose flowers are small, semi-double, pale blush, is also of Chinese origin, and 
is the parent of the Fairy Roses. This little gem blossoms nearly all the year 
noant: The Systyt# are deci- 
duous orsub-evergreen shrubs, 
resembling the Canine in ha- 
bit, but differing in the styles 
cohering into an elongated 
column. Though not equal- 
ling either the Centifolie, or 
the Canine in the number 
and value of the garden va- 
rieties it has originated, the 
present group affords some 
interesting subjects, as the 
Ayrshires, which come from 
R. arvensts ; the Evergreens, 
which come from R. semper- 
virens; the Multifluras, which 
come from a species bearing 
that name; the Musks, the 
Hybrid Musks, and the Noi- 
settes, which are referred to 
the R. moschata,; and the 
Prairies, which spring from 
f. rubifolia. Some of the 
most valuable of Climbing 
Roses are comprised in this 
series. 

R. systyla, _ e oresn 

styla. species, also found in Britain, 
a is a rambling slender shrub 


— i — 
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of 8 to 10 feet high, with much the character of R.cunina; the surculi are 
ascendant ; the prickles strong, and hooked; the leaflets ovate; the flowers fra- 
grant, pinkish; and the fruit ovate-oblong. R. arvensis is a rambling or 
trailing, sometimes sub-evergreen, shrub, with stems 20 or 40 feet long, the 
slender branches armed with scattered equal either falcate or straightish 
prickles. The leaves are dark green, distant, formed of five or seven ovate some- 
what waved leaflets. The flowers are white with a yellow base, slightly scent- 
ed, solitary on the branchlets, numerous on the rootshoots, and they are 
followed by round or oblong scarlet fruit. A variety called hybrida has semi- 
double delicate flesh-coloured flowers; it is called in nurseries the Double- 
hip Rose. The sub-evergreen Ayrshire Roses appear to have originated from 
a variety called ayreshirea or capreolata. The species, which is Kuropean, is 
found in hedge-rows and thickets. 

R. sempervirens, the Evergreen Rose, from the North of Europe, is a climbing 
shrub, with long slender shoots, armed with slender somewhat hooked prickles ; 
its leaves are shining, evergreen, formed of five or seven oval or ovate-lanceolate 
leaflets ; its flowers are numerous, white, fragrant ; and its fruit small, round, and 
orange-coloured. There are some cultivated varieties, among which are Russelliana 
and Clarei, the former with blush, the latter with deep red flowers. 

R. multiflora, from China and Japan, is a sub-climbing shrub, with long 
naked flexuose branches furnished beneath the stipules with a pair of hooked 

tickles. The leaves consist of from five to seven approximate soft dull lanceo- 
ate leaflets, hairy on both sides; and the flowers are small, numerous, single or 
double, white or red, succeeded by bright red turbinate fruit, There are some 
interesting varieties :—7Z'hunbergiana, with small white double clustered flowers ; 
carnea, with small pink double clustered flowers; Grevillei, the Seven Sisters’ 
Rose, a beautiful plant, with large double clustered flowers, purple, changing 
colour as they fade; and Boursaultii, an early free-flowering Rose, with small 
double pink flowers, the petals of which have a reticulated appearance. R. Bru- 
noni, a rambling shrub, with branches 10 to 12 feet long, and white or pale 
red flowers in terminal bunches, comes from Nepal. A. anemoneflora, is amo- 
derate-sized shrub, with smooth branching stems, the leaves asually ternate, 
and the flowers in globular clusters, small, pale blush, the outer petals broad, 
forming a kind of cup, filled up with narrow petals, resulting from the deforma- 
tion of the stamens ; this is a Chinese plant, found in the gardens of Shanghae. 

R. moschata, the Musk Rose is said to be the species which yields the precious 
Persian Attar of Roses. It is a rambling shrub of 10 to 12 feet high, the 
branches glandular, armed with nearly equal strong hooked scattered prickles. 
The leaves are naked above, glaucous beneath, made up of five or seven un- 
polished ovate-lanceolate leafiets. The flowers grow in very numerous many- 
flowered cymes; they are pure white, with a scent of musk, and are followed by 
small red fruit. One variety of this, called nivea, has large white or pale rose- 
coloured very handsome flowers ; while multiplex has double white flowers. The 
species comes from the North of Africa and Madeira. Some refer the Noisette 
Roses to this species, others to a cross-bred form of /. indica. 

The Prairie Rose, 2. rubifolia, found in North America, is a shrub of 3 to 4 
feet high, with straight ascending rootshoots, glabrous branches armed sparingly 
with scattered falcate prickles, and distant leaves of about five ovate leaflets 
shining above and downy beneath. The flowers are small poe red, and grow 
about three together. The fruit is small, round, naked. It blooms in August 
and September. 


The BanksIaAN& comprise rambling deciduous or sub-evergreen shrubs, some- 
what tender in their constitution, having trailing stems, and usually ternate 
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shining leaves, the stipules of which are nearly free, subulate or very narrow, 
and usually deciduous. 


The most important Rose 
in this group is that known 
as the Banksian, of which 
yellow and white-flowered va- 
rieties exist. This plant, 2. 
Banksie, Lady Banks's Rose, 
forms a climbing and ram- 
bling shrub, the branches of 
which are unarmed, weak, and 
of a dull green colour. The 
leaves are entirely free from 
pubescence, except at the 
base of the centre nerve 
where they are very hairy, 
and they consist of three or 
five flat oblong lanceolate 
obtuse leaflets. The flowers 
are numerous, arranged in 
corymbs, . nodding, small, 
white, and very double, with 
a weak but pleasant scent. 
The fruit is small, globose, 
black, unarmed. The va- 
riety called lutea differs in, 
having the blossoms of a 
nankeen yellow. This Rose, 
which flowers in June and 
July, and was introduced in 
1807, comes to us from China. 
It is a remarkably fine conservatory plant. J. sinica, the Three-leaved China 
Rose, is also a rambling sub-evergreen shrub, the branches of which are 
covered with equal scattered red falcate prickles. The leaves are very shining, 
composed of three ovate-lanceolate leaflets, pale beneath, with a prickly rib. 
The flowers are large white solitary, succeeded by elliptic orange-red muricate 
fruit, crowned with the spreading rigid undivided sepals. 


With this group of Banksians we complete our Garland of Wild Roses—which 
we especially commend to the notice of those who are busy at the fountain head 
of that flood of sweets which pour in upon our gardens in the shape of New 
Roses each revolving year. Perchance a spray, culled here and there, may not 
be without its use to them. 


Rosa sinica. 
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pruning of . : , - 98 


situation for . j . . 98 
self-fertilized ‘ ; . 97 
under-glass . ~ « 94 


Seed-pods, protection of - 106 
ripening and storing of . . 107 
Seedlings, management of . . 108 
mildew among . ‘ - . 110 
pruning of .. . : - 11) 
raising . : ‘ . 93, 195 
Seedlings, variation of . . 85 
Seeds, sowing of . : - . 106 
eaten by mice ‘ i . 110 
Sempervirens Rose, the . w, 22% 
Shortening in  . ; . - 70 
Showy Roses, list of : - . 179 
Shrubbery, Roses forthe  . « Ol 
the, planting in : es od, se 
Situation, best, for Roses. - 26 
Sizes of flowers, terms of, i aaa 101 
Soil, best. ‘ « 26 
for Pot Roses . . . . 113 
Soils, hoeing of . ‘ : . 130 
improvement of : . 28, 59 


Soils, draining of . . ‘ 

Sonnet to the Rose . 

Species, what constitutes a . 
capable of improvement . 

Spenser, lines on the Rose by 

Spring~-planting for tender Roses 

Spring-pruning, anveneess of 


Standard Roses . . 
defined . ‘ . , 

Stocks . * 
fitness for. budding — : 
selecting of ; : 


treatment of ; : 
Suckers, destruction of . : 

propagation by . , 
Summer, growth of . 
Summer-pruning 


Summer-thinning . ‘ . 
Sweet Roses, the best . : 
Sweetness indispensable . : 


Table of heights of groups 


Tea-scented Roses . ; 159, 


as Standards ; : 
Tender Roses, proce for. 
Thinning 
Tubacco-smoke cure for aphis ‘ 
Trailing-Roses, best kinds 
remarks on ; . 


Varieties, adaptation of, to soils 
choice of . ‘ : ; 
grouping of . ° 
traced from the species 

Vibert, his seedlings . : 


Warner, the Misses, Rosarium 
Wars of the Roses 

Wash for Rose-stems . 
Wedge-grafting 


defined . . # 

best kinds ‘ : ‘ 
Whip-grafting . 
White Rose, the . 
Winter Roses, best kinds. 
Worms, remedy for 
Yellow Moss Rose 
Yellow Roses, the best 


28 . 154 
Weeping Rose, the . 47, 79, 142 
supports for . ‘ 81, 
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. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tue author avails himself of this opportunity of inviting the atten- 
tion of the Horticultural World to his NursErizs at 


WALTHAM CROSS. 


To prevent confusion, it is very important to observe that the 
“Old” Firm of “ A. Paut anp Son,” in which he was many years 
a principal working partner, no longer exists. The “Old” Ches- 
hunt Nurseries were divided in 1860: one part, and half the stock, 
as left him by his lamented Father (the late Mr. A. PauL), remain 
in his possession: to this he has added Tuirty Acres or NURSERY 
GrounD, SEED WareEHOUSE, PLant Houvusss, &c. with entrances 
from the platform Waltham Station, Great Eastern Railway (half 
an hour’s ride from London), and the high road, Waltham Cross. 


His Nurseries, which are now the largest in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of London, are open to the Public, free daily (Sundays 
excepted), and Visitors can inspect the stock at their leisure, or 
will be provided with a conductor on application at the Office. 
The attention of Horticulturists is respectfully invited to the 
following brief enumeration of the Trees, Plants, Seeds, and Bulbs, 
which are objects of his especial attention and care. 


ZI. NURSERY DEPARTMENT. 


Roses: priced Descriptive Catalogues of which are ene 
twice yearly, in Autumn and Spring. 
Harpy TREES AND Puants, including— 
Evergreens, for ornamental planting. 
Conifers, as Firs, Pines, Junipers, &c. 
American Plants, as Rhododendrons, &c. 
Flowering Trecs and Shrubs. 
Climbing Plants. 
Herbaceous Plants. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fruit TREES: including Grape Vines, Strawberry Plants, &. 
*,* Vo pains or expense ts spared to obtain the best 
sorts, and to keep them healthy, ngorous, and 
true to name. 
Forest Trees of all descriptions, which are kept constantly 
| transplanted, in order that they may succeed well 
after removal. 
SEAKAIL, ASPARAGUS, RHUBARB, dc. &c., for forcing and planting 
out. 


itl. GREEN HOUSE AND FLORIST DEPARTMENT. 


Azaleas. 
Camellias. 
Cinerarias. 
Chrysanthemums. 
Dahhias. 

Fuchsias. 
Geraniums. 
Greenhouse Plants generally. 
Hollyhocks. 
Pentstemons. 
Phloxes. 
Verbenas. 


A selection of the choicest and most distinct varieties of the 
above are always on sale. Every novelty of merit is added, in 
order to keep the establishment on a level with the times. 


rrr. SHED DEPARTMENT. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

*," The collection of Vegetables recently commended by 
the Royal Horticultural Society were grown from 
seeds furnished by him. 

Flower Seeds, including Asters, Stocks, Primulas, &c. 
of the best races. 

Farm Seeds, including Turnips, Mangold Wurtzel, 
Grasses, &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


This, which has always appeared to me one of the most im- 
portant branches of the business, receives a large share of my 
personal superintendence. Every effort is made to secure for my 
customers the best races, by growing and saving the more critical 
crops, and buying others from inspected stocks. Free and strong 
vegetative powers are secured by furnishing new seeds only, and 
by keeping them in a dry, cool, and airy warehouse, built on the 
most approved principles expressly for the purpose. 


In this department 


Mushroom Spawn. 
Russian Mats. 
Garden Tools. 
Tobacco Paper. 


and sundry miscellaneous articles for garden use, are kept. 


rv. BULSE DEPARTMENT. 


Hyacintus, for which he has obtained several Prizzs at the 
leading Metropolitan Shows. 


Tuiips ; all the best early kinds, for spring-gardening and 
pot-culture. 


GLADIOLI, one of the first Collections in Europe, of this most 
beautiful of Autumn flowers. 


Such of these as are better matured in foreign soils and climates, 
are annually imported thence from the very first sources. These, 
and sundry garden requisites, it has ever been, and will continue 
to be, his aim to furnish at the lowest rates compatible with the 
supply of a first-rate article. 


PAUL’S NURSERIES & SEED WAREHOUSE, 


WALTHAM CROSS, N. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WORKS ON GARDENING. 
BY WILLIAM PAUL, F.R.HS. 


Tue Rose GARDEN. Second Edition, with numerous wood- 


cuts. ; : : : : : : 
THE Rose ANNUAL, 4 Coloured Plates. 1858-59 


ry 
ad 


Do. 4 Do. 1859-60 
Do. 4 Do. 1860-61 
Do. 4 Do. 1861-62 


ee He Ot Or OD 
acoso con 


Roses in Pots. Second Edition ; 
MornNING RAMBLES IN THE ROSE Gains OF Hennes 


SHIRE ; : q ‘ 1 0 
AMERICAN PLANTS, THEIR Hiwone AND ee : . 2 6 
An Hour wWitH THE HotuyHock. Second Edition 1 0 
THe HANDBOOK OF VILLA GARDENING : 2 6 


‘Well adapted to the end, being of a plain, vattical atta — 
Spectator. 

‘¢ We anticipate it will become, as it deserves, a general authority ip 
suburban cultivation.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


NURSERY CATALOGUES. 

The following Priced Descriptive Catalogues may be obtained 
free by post :-— 
A.—Roses. New Edition published annually. 
B.—EVERGREENS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, &c. 
C.—FRvit TREES. 
D.—Hyacintus, &c. New Edition published annually. 
E.—Forest TREES. | 
F.—New Roses, HoLtyHocks, GLADIOLI, PELARGONIUMS, DAHLIAS, 

VERBENAS, &c. New Edition published annually. 

G.—SEEDs: Vegetable, Flower, and Agricultural. 


EXPERIENCED GARDENERS RECOMMENDED. 


} C W. M. Watts, Crown Court, Temple Bar. 


" ; 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


This book is under no circumstances to be 
taken from the Building 
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